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THE INFLUENCE OF ST JEROME ON THE 
CANON OF THE WESTERN CHURCH. III. 


WE now turn to the question of the gradual diffusion and 
adoption of Jerome’s translation and Canon in the Western world. 

Among the other complaints which Rufinus made of Jerome 
was that of scattering broadcast his new Bible, in which the Canon 
and the text of the Hebrews of his day were substituted for the 
Old Testament which had been accepted by the Christians from 
the beginning of their history. His words are :— 


‘Ista vero quae nunc tu interpretaris, et per ecclesias et monasteria, 
per oppida et castella transmittis, quomodo suscipiemus, tanquam 
divina, an tanquam humana?’ (Znvectiv. ii 31: Vallarsi, ii 664). 

Jerome seems to have had correspondents in many countries in 
the West and, indeed, his translation, which was made piecemeal, 
seems to have been made at the instance of several such corre- 
spondents. 

Thus the Pentateuch was translated at the instance of a certain 
Desiderius whom he speaks of in the prologue to that work in 
the words :— 

‘ Desiderii mei desideratas accepi epistolas, qui quodam praesagio 
futurorum, cum Daniele sortitus est nomen, obsecrantis, ut translatum 


in Latinam linguam de Hebraeo sermone Pentateuchum nostrorum 
auribus traderem.’ 


It is possible that he was the Desiderius, a priest of the diocese 
of Comminges in Aquitaine,who, with a neighbour called Riparius, 
wrote a joint letter to Jerome, urging him to write a treatise against 
Vigilantius (ix Vigilant. ii 121 b, in Migne’s edition). He may 
also have been the same Desiderius who, with his sister, Serenilla, 


1 For the preceding articles see vol. x pp. 481 sqq., vol. xi pp. 321 sqq. 
VOL. XIII. B 
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was living at Rome about A. D. 394, and was invited by Jerome 
to visit him at Jerusalem ; to whom also Jerome offered copies of 
his books, especially the de Viris Illustribus (see Ep. xviii and 
Smith’s Dictionary of Christian Biography i 818). 

In the Prologus Galeatus Jerome tells us that he had been. 
urged by Chromatius to translate the books of Chronicles from 
the Hebrew. Chromatius was bishop of Aquileia and a very in- 
fluential person at the end of the fourth century. Tohim Jerome 
dedicated his commentary on Habakkuk. To the same Chroma- 
tius together with Heliodorus, bishop of Altino, who had jointly 
urged him to the work, he dedicated his translation of Tobit, in 
the preface to which he says, addressing them, ‘ Mirari non desino 
exactionis vestrae instantiam: exigitis enim ut librum Chaldaeo 
sermone conscriptum ad Latinum stylum traham.’ They also 
wished him to publish some comments on Hosea and other minor 
prophets. To this request he replies in the preface to the Solo- 
monic books :— 

‘Commentarios in Osee, Amos, Zachariam, Malachiam, quos poscitis, 
scripsissem si licuisset prae valetudine. Mittitis solatia sumptuum : 
notarios nostros et librarios sustentatis, ut vobis potissimum nostrum 
desudet ingenium. . . . Itaque longa aegrotatione fractus, ne penitus hoc 
anno reticerem et apud vos mutus essem, tridui opus nomini vestro 
consecravi, interpretationem videlicet trium Salomonis voluminum.’ 
The three works he refers to are Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and 
Canticles. 

Jerome dedicated more than one of his prefaces jointly to 
Domnio and Rogatian. The former was a priest at Rome who 
was subsequently canonized. Of the latter I know nothing, and 
he is not mentioned in Smith’s very full Christian biographical 
dictionary. To Domnio Jerome sent his notes on the Minor 
Prophets with a covering letter (see Zp. lviito Pammachius). To 
him and Rogatian he addressed the prologue to the translation of 
Chronicles from the Greek, and the prologue to the translation 
of Esdras and Nehemiah from the Hebrew. In the latter we 
read :— 

‘Tertius annus est quod semper scribitis atque rescribitis, ut Esdrae 
librum et Esther vobis de Hebraeo transferam, quasi non habeatis 


Graeca et Latina volumina : aut quidquid illud est quod a nobis vertitur 
non statim ab omnibus conspuendum sit.’ 
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The so-called Gallican Psalter was translated by Jerome from 
the Greek at the instance of Paula and Eustochium, and he dedi- 
cated his version of Job from the Greek and addressed the 
Preface to Esther to the same two ladies. They were devoted 
to Jerome and lived and travelled with him in the East and 
successively became heads of a convent. Eustochium was an 
accomplished Greek and Latin scholar and also learnt Hebrew. 
In his prologue to Esther he thus apostrophizes them :— 


‘Vos autem, o Paula et Eustochium, quoniam et bibliothecas Hebraeo- 
rum studuistis intrare, et interpretum certamina comprobastis, tenentes 
Esther Hebraicum librum, per singula verba nostram translationem 
aspicite.’ 

His edition of Isaiah was also dedicated to the same ladies, whom 
he addresses in the words :— 


‘Quem quanto plus amatis, o Paula et Eustochium, tanto magis ab 
eo petite, ut pro obtrectatione praesenti, qua me indesinenter aemuli 
laniant, ipse mihi mercedem restituat in futuro: qui scit me ob hoc in 
peregrinae linguae eruditione sudasse, ne Iudaei de falsitate scripturarum 
ecclesiis eius diutius insultarent.’ 

To the same ladies apparently, although he does not mention 
them by name, he dedicates his preface to Jeremiah. Having 
said that he had not sent Baruch as well as Jeremiah, he con- 
tinues 

‘Pro his omnibus maledicta ab aemulis praestolantes, quibus me 
necesse est per singula opuscula respondere. Et hoc patior, quia vos 
me cogitis.’ 

In his preface to Daniel he says :— 


‘Obsecro vos, o Paula et Eustochium, fundatis pro me ad pete 
preces, ut, quamdiu in hoc corpusculo sum scribam aliquid gratum 
vobis, utile Ecclesiae, dignum posteris.’ 

In his preface to the twelve lesser Prophets he says :— 


‘Et quia longum est nunc de omnibus dicere, hoc tantum vos, 
o Paula et Eustochium, admonitas volo, unum librum esse duodecim 
prophetarum.’ 


The two famous ladies so much honoured by Jerome were 
taught Hebrew by him and sang the Psalter in that language. 
Burchard, in his description of the Holy Land, speaks of a church 
B2 
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dedicated under the names of the Blessed Paula and Eustochium. 
Jerome wrote their epitaph. 

In his commentary on Isaiah Jerome speaks of a bishop 
Amabilis, who had asked him to send him his translation of the 
ten visions of that prophet from the Hebrew, He thus addresses 
him :— 


‘Hucusque, papa Amabilis, columen caritatis et nomen, ac mihi 
omnium quos terra genuit amantissime, per literas flagitabas, ut tibi 
decem Visiones, quae in Esaia obscuratissimae sunt, historica expositione 
dissererem, et omissis nostrorum Commentariis, qui varias opiniones secuti 
multa volumina condiderunt, Hebraicam panderem veritatem, meque 
retractantem, et molestissimum explanationis genus in tempus aliud 
differentem, saepissime commonebas’ (Vallarsi, iv 167). 


Who this bishop was I do not know.' He is also omitted from 
Smith’s Dictionary of Christian Biography. Again, Jerome 
elsewhere tells us that Sunnias and Fretela sent him a collection 
of passages in which the Greek and Latin texts did not agree 
and asked him to tell them what, according to the Hebrew, was 
the interpretation of the passages in question. He replied to them 
in a prolix and learned letter. They wrote from the borders of 
Thrace and Germany and were apostrophized by Jerome in these 
terms (£9, cvi 1) :— 


‘Vere in vobis Apostolicus et Propheticus sermo completus est: “In 
omnem terram exiit sonus eorum, et in fines orbis terrae verba eorum.” 
Quis hoc crederet, yt barbara Getarum lingua Hebraicam quaereret 
veritatem: et dormitantibus, immo contendentibus Graecis, ipsa Ger- 
mania Spiritus Sanctus eloquia scrutaretur?...Et in opere Psalterii 
iuxta digestionem schedulae vestrae, ubiquumque inter Latinos 
Graecosque contentio est, quid magis Hebraeis conveniat significem’ 
(Vallarsi, i 635). 


Lastly from Spain came letters from Lucinius of Baetica, asking 
Jerome for his version of the Bible from the Hebrew. Jerome 
replied Ixxi 5) :— 

‘Canonem Hebraicae veritatis, excepto Octateucho quem nunc in 
manibus habeo, pueris tuis et notariis dedi describendum. Septuaginta 
interpretum editionem et te habere non dubito’ (Vallarsi, i 432). 


1 “Nescio quo Pannoniae regionis Vallarsi {iv introd. who also com- 
pares Ep, Ixviii (a. D. 397). 
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’ Lucinius was a remarkable person, rich and pious, and a great: 
student of the Scriptures, and in 397 he sent scribes specially 
to Bethlehem to copy Jerome’s works. Thence they returned 
in the Lent of the following year, bringing with them their 
transcripts and the letter just quoted. It is plain from these facts 
that Jerome’s translations were reproduced in large numbers, 
and, as we saw above, he expresses his gratitude to the bishops, 
Chromatius and Heliodorus, who had supplied him handsomely 
with means for paying his xotarii and Among his 
friends were some very rich and, no doubt, generous men like 
the senator Pammachius. In regard to these wotarii it is inter- 
esting to quote another passage from one of Jerome’s letters, 
where he says :— 

‘Grandem Latini sermonis in ista provincia notariorum patimur 
penuriam ; et idcirco praeceptis tuis parere non possumus.’ 


We may be sure that the learning and character of Jerome 
became known over the greater part of the Latin world during 
his lifetime, and that most serious students of the Bible living in 
the Latin-speaking countries must have tried to obtain copies 
of at least some of his works, and that they would be especially 
attracted by the vigorous and picturesque Latinity of his style. 
In this way the Hebrew Canon and the contents of the Hebrew 
text would become widely familiar. 

The opposition and criticism which his translations met with, 
combined with the suspicion attached to one who had been a 
champion of Origen and was by nature timid, caused him to 
impose reticence and prudence on his correspondents. Thus, 
in his preface to Esdras and Nehemiah, he tells Domnio and 
Rogatian :— 

‘Omne quod scribimus, reprehendendum putant, et interdum contra 
se conscientia repugnante, publice lacerant quod occulte legunt. . . 
Itaque obsecro vos, mi Domnion et Rogatiane charissimi, ut privata 
lectione contenti, libros non efferatis in publicum, nec fastidiosis cibos 
ingeratis ; vitetisque eorum supercilium, qui iudicare tantum de aliis, et 
ipsi facere nihil noverunt. Si qui autem fratrum sunt, quibus nostra 
non displicent, his tribuatis exemplar.’ 


The fate of Jerome’s translations was twofold. In regard to 
the two versions which he made in his early days at Rome at 
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the instance of Damasus, the Gospels and the Psalms, they were 
received without question everywhere as a great improvement on 
the older Latin version, and, as we have seen, by no one more 
readily than by the sharp critic of his other works, St Augustine. 
They were, in fact, as we shall see, the only portion of Jerome’s 
works which the Church of Africa ever received at all. It was 
in Africa that these two works were first cited as authoritative 
in a public polemic. This has been pointed out with admirable 
and characteristic force and clearness by Mr Burkitt, first in his, 
paper on the Old Latin text and the Itala in the Cambridge 
Texts and Studies, and secondly in what seems to me a con- 
clusive article in vol. xi of this JOURNAL. The only point in 
which I venture to differ from him is on the question of 
nomenclature. By ‘Vulgata’ Jerome himself, who repeatedly 
uses the word, always means the so-called Old Latin, and it 
is quite a late and misleading practice by which the term 
is applied to Jerome’s own translation. By ‘Itala’, again, 
Augustine, who invented the term, meant Jerome’s translation 
of the Gospels, and I doubt whether he ever applied it to the 
later translations. 

Mr Burkitt has shewn that in his earlier works, namely the 
de Sermone Domini in Monte, published in 394, the de Agone 
Christiano (396) and the contra Faustum, of uncertain date, but 
much earlier than 405, Augustine always uses the Old Latin 
version of the Gospels, while in the works he published after 
the year 399, when he issued the de Consensu, and when he 
had approved of Jerome’s new Gospels, he quotes from the 
latter in his various works (¥. 7. S. xi 449). It was to these 
new Gospels, called novum opus by Jerome and written at Rome, 
that Augustine appropriately gave the name of /tala. They 
were the only New Testament translations by Jerome accepted 
by Augustine and the African Church. This was admirably. 
shewn by Mr Burkitt in his earlier memoir by a dissection of 
the Acta contra Felicem, in which the charges of Manichaeism 
were brought up at the Synod of Hippo in 494. It is just to 
quote Mr Burkitt in his own words. He says :— 

‘The statements of Felix about the coming of the Holy Spirit had 
been so unsatisfactory that S. Augustine determined to read to him the 
full Biblical account. Accordingly a codex of the Gospels was handed 
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to him and he read from it to Felix Lc xxiv 36-49. Having read 
these verses he gave back the book of the Gospels and was then handed 
a codex of the Acts, from which he read the whole of the first chapter 
and the first eleven verses of the second. What S. Augustine read out 
is given in extenso in our MSS of Aug. contra Felicem, and an examina- 
tion of the two passages leads to the surprising result that the passage 
from S. Luke is pure Vulgate,’ while that of the Acts is that of S. Cyprian 
—the very oldest form of the African version known to us. This very 
remarkable state of things cannot very well be the result of corruption 
in our MSS of Aug. contra Felicem, for had the Gospel passage been 
corrected wholesale to the Vulgate, it is difficult to see why the still longer 
passage from the Acts should have wholly escaped. We cannot therefore 
but conclude that the codex of the Gospels handed to S. Augustine was 
a Vulgate codex, and the codex of the Acts was an Old Latin codex 
containing an ‘ African’ text—in other words that by 404 a.p. the 
Gospels were read at Hippo from the Vulgate, while in some other 
books of the Bible, such as the Acts, the unrevised Old Latin was still 
publicly used’ ( Zexts and Studies vol. iv pp. §7 sq.). 


It is plain, therefore, that at this time, in regard to the Gospels, 
Augustine had adopted Jerome’s version as the official text in his 
diocese. Perhaps this was also the case with the Psalter. In 
regard to Jerome’s translation of the Old Testament from the 
Hebrew, Augustine continued to shew great opposition to it. 
Thus in Zp. cvi, written in 405, he tells us he had refused 
permission for Jerome’s version to be used publicly in church, 
‘ne... magno scandalo perturbemus plebes Christi’ (see on this 
Mr White’s article on the Vulgate in Hastings’s Dictionary of 
the Bible). This, probably, led to the virtual exclusion of the 
translation in question from the African Church. 

Rufinus died in Sicily in the year 410. It would appear from 
his polemics with Jerome that he had abandoned his earlier 
devotion to the Hebrew Canon. He had done this probably in 
response to the declaration of the African Councils on the subject 
and to the opinion held by the Roman see as indicated by the 
letter of St Innocent above quoted, which was written A. D. 405. 

It was long generally supposed and widely believed that in the 
latter part of his life Augustine’s views on the merits of Jerome’s 
texts changed, and that he used them freely. This is quite a mis- 
take, as has been pointed out by Kaulen, who says :— 


1 By ‘Vulgate’ Mr Burkitt means Jerome’s version. 
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‘Man schloss dies aus dem sogenannten Sittenspiegel des hl. Augus- 
tinus, einer Anweisung zum gottseligen Leben, die centorienartig aus 
blossen Bibelstellen zusammengefiigt ist. Bis zum Jahre 1852 war 
hiervon bloss ein Text bekannt, der die Bibelstellen aus der Ueber- 
setzung oder der Revision des hl. Hieronymus enthielt, und so schien 
allerdings jene Meinung begriindet. In dem angegebenen Jahre indessen 
veréffentlichte Angelo Mai aus einer uralten Handschrift einen andern 
Text, der nach allen Anzeigen das ichte und urspriingliche Speculum 
Augustini bildet, und dieser ist durchaus der alten, unrevidirten Itala 
entnommen’ (Kaulen Gesch, der Vulgata; see also Nova Patrum Bibl. 
vol. i p. ii pp. i-viii, 1-117, Rome 1852). 


It is plain, therefore, that when St Augustine wrote the 
Speculum he maintained his earlier attitude, and while accepting 
the Gospels and the Psalter in Jerome’s version rejected all his 
other translations, and a fortiori rejected his canon. This would 
otherwise be clear from the decision of the second Council of 
Carthage held in 419, which was attended by the Pope’s repre- 
sentative Faustinus, bishop of Potentia. At this Council the 
decisions of the previous Councils of Hippo and Carthage of 394 
and 397 in regard to the Canon were reaffirmed. 

Jerome himself died on September 20, A.D. 420. In the de 
Civitate Dei, begun in 413 and finished in 426, and therefore 
some years after Jerome’s death, Augustine speaks very plainly in 
regard to the issue between them. Thus he says :— 

‘Ex hac Septuaginta interpretatione etiam in Latinam linguam inter- 
pretatum est, quod ecclesiae Latinae tenent ; quamvis non defuerit tempo- 
ribus nostris Hieronymus, homo doctissimus, et omnium trium linguarum 
peritus, qui non ex Graeco sed ex Hebraeo in Latinum eloquium 
easdem scripturas converterit. Sed eius tam literatum laborem quamvis 
Tudaei fateantur esse veracem, septuaginta vero Interpretes in multis 
errasse contendant : tamen ecclesiae Christi tot hominum auctoritati ab 
Eleazaro tunc pontifice ad hoc tantum opus electorum neminem iudicant 
praeferendum : quia etsi non in eis unus apparuisset Spiritus sine dubita- 
tione divinus, sed inter se verba interpretationis suae septuaginta docti 
more hominum contulissent, ut quod placuisset omnibus hoc maneret, 
nullus eis unus interpres debuit anteponi’ (de Civ. Dei xviii 43). 

Augustine, during his life and after his death, dominated the 
opinions of the African Church. As Kaulen says: ‘Das ganze 


fiinfte und sechste Jahrhundert hindurch erhielt sich in ihr (i. e. 
the whole African Church) die alte Itala, und zwar nicht bloss 
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beim kirchlichen Gebrauch, sondern auch im literarischen Verkehr’ 
(op. cit.191). Hody long ago pointed this out, quoting the African 
writers in proof of it ; viz. Marius Mercator, a layman and a con- 
siderable writer, who was in Rome in 417-418, and apparently 
outlived the Council of Chalcedon; Cerealis Afer, bishop of 
Castellum in Numidia, who wrote a work adv. Maximinum, and 
flourished about the year 485; Victor Vitensis, who flourished 
in the latter half of the fifth century ; and Facundus, bishop of 
Hermiana in the province of Byzacene, who died after 571. 

The only exception that I can find to the consistent use of the 
earlier Latin version by the Latin Church of Africa is Licinianus 
of Carthage, who in two letters written in 584 uses Jerome. For 
Gen. ii 7 see Migne P.L. Ixxii 693. 

More remotely connected with our subject than the names 
previously cited, is Junilius, the famous scholar of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, who was always treated as an African bishop until 
Kihn, in Theodor von Mopsuestia und Funilius Afrikanus als 
Lxegeten published in 1880, shewed that he was not even an 
ecclesiastic. He apparently died about 551. He fills an inter- 
esting place in the history of the Western Canon. In his 
quotations he follows the Old Latin. What makes his Biblical 
theory remarkable is the fact that he follows, in part at least, 
the Canon of his master Theodore of Mopsuestia. His list of 
books is contained in the /ustituta regularia divinae legis \ib. i 
cap. 2. The books are thus classified :— 


TESTAMENT. 
Libri perfectae auctoritatis : 
Historia : 

Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numeri, Deuteronomium, Iesu Nave, 

ludicum, Ruth, Regn. i-iv. 
Prophetia : 

Psalmorum, Osee, Esaiae, Ioel, Amos, Abdiae, Ionae, Michaeae, 
Naum, Habacuc, Sophoniae, Hieremiae, Ezechiel, Daniel, 
Aggaei, Zachariae, Malachiae.’ 

Proverbia : 
Salomonis proverbiorum, Iesu filii Sirach. 


1 These books, says Dr Salmon, are arranged in what is evidently a chrono- 
logical order and not in the order usually adopted. 
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Simplex doctrina : 
Ecclesiastes. 
Libri mediae auctoritatis, quos Plures ad Canonicos adiungunt : 
Paralip. 2, lob, Esdrae 1, Iudith, Hester, Maccab. 2. Hi libri non 
inter Canonicas Scripturas currunt, quoniam apud Hebraeos quoque 
super hac differentia recipiebantur sicut Hieronymus caeterique 
testantur." 
Libri quos guidam ad Canonicos adiungunt : 
Sapientia. Cantica Canticorum.’ 
New TESTAMENT. 
Historia : 
Libri perfectae auctoritatis : 
Evang. iv, Act. Ap. 
Simplex doctrina : 
Pauli Ep. 14, Petri ad Gentes 1, Ioannis Ep. t. 
Libri mediae auctoritatis : 


Apocalypsis, de qua apud Orientales admodum dubitatur. 


The important fact in regard to the Canon just reported, which 
was doubtless of Syrian origin, is the note in which Junilius 
asserts that the two Books of Chronicles and Job were not ac- 
cepted as canonical either by the Jews or by Jerome, which it is 
not possible to explain. 

Having traced the history of the Canon in Africa during and 
after the time of Jerome, let us now turn to Gaul. There Jerome 
had several personal friends and correspondents and was widely 
known and esteemed ; but the main influence in spreading his 
text and teaching we cannot doubt was the famous monastery of 
Lerins. We can hardly doubt also that its general introduction 
into Gaul and its rapid adoption there were due to that very 
remarkable person Cassian, the father of Western monachism. 
He was born between A. D. 350 and 360, where, it is not certainly 

' Neither Baruch nor Lamentations is mentioned in this list; they were 
doubtless included in Jeremiah, Tobit has also been excluded, doubtless by 
mistake, since it is quoted later on in the book. 

2 Dr Salmon notes that the low place assigned by Junilius to the Song of 
Solomon and the book of Job is in accordance with the estimate of these books 
formed by Theodore of Mopsuestia. 


8 Junilius, says Salmon, quotes as Peter’s the passage from his second epistle, 
which book he puts into the doubtful class. 
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known, but probably in the West, as his language was Latin ; 
but he lived for some years with the anchorites of the Nitrian 
desert, and then at Bethlehem. In 405 he was at Constantinople, 
whence the same year he went to Rome. Here he probably stayed 
till 407, when he possibly paid another visit to the East and then 
went to Massilia in Southern Gaul, then famous for its culture, 
where he founded two monasteries, for men andwomen respectively, 
over one of which he apparently presided as abbot. Tillemont 
says that many monasteries owed their origin to him in that part 
of Gaul. He died when very old between 440 and 450 (Smith 
Dictionary of Christian Biography sub voce ‘Cassianus’). He 
was the author of works on the monastic and eremitic life, and on 
the Nestorian heresy. His long career in the East, and notably 
in Palestine, no doubt made him familiar with the writings of his 
great contemporary Jerome, and we are not surprised to find him 
in his famous Codlationes offering his commendation of Jerome’s 
Biblical version. Thus he writes :— 


‘Si in sanctis suis non confidit, et in angelis suis reperit pravitatem 
(lob xv) sive wt emendatior trans/atio habet: Ecce inter sanctos eius 
nemo immutabilis, et coeli non sunt mundi in conspectu eius.’ 


In his quotations, however, Kaulen says he used the old transla- 
tion, and he gives asa sample Proverbs xii 16 (Migne xlx 1041). 

Among the monasteries, the foundation of which was due to 
Cassian, was that of Lerins, the first abbot of which was 
St Honoratus, who became bishop of Arles and died on January 
14 or 15, 429. Hilary (401-449) succeeded Honoratus, both 
as abbot of Lerins and as bishop of Arles. A contemporary 
of his, Eucherius, was born at the end of the fourth century, 
went to Lerins in 410, became bishop of Lyons in 429, and 
died between 449 and 455. In his work entitled Liber formu- 
larum spiritualis intelligentiae, he cites the Psalms and the book 
of Job according to the Hebrew, and doubtless from Jerome. In 
his /ustructionum libri duo ad Salonium filium i 1 (Migne P. L. 
17758) we are told :— 


‘Etymologia, quae hic in Latino non sonat, in Hebraeo sermone 
servatur. Vir enim vocatur 7s et mulier ¢ssa. Quod animadvertitur 
pulcherrime vecens custodisse /rans/atio divina, dicens : Haec vocabitur 
virago quia ex viro sumpta est.’ 
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‘Quid est quod in annis Mathusalem quatuordecim anni per diligen- 
tem supputationem ultra diluvium deprehenduntur, cum octo tantum 
animae in arca fuisse referantur? Resp. Error in numero est: quippe 
cum in Hebraeorum libris ita \egatur, ut intra diluvii tempus hic quatuor- 
decim annorum numerus expleatur’ (7d. 777 A). 


In the Psalms :-— 


‘Sciendum est tamen me/ius et secundum Hebraeum verius dici,’ &c. 
(t. 791 D). 


In book ii of the same work :— 


‘Quorum nominum vocabula, ad haec quae obscuriora sunt in trans- 
latione veteri habentur. Haec vero quae lucidiora apparent, xovae 
translationis textu continentur’ (Hody De Bibliorum textibus originali- 
dus pp- 397 


Kaulen names among his quotations from Jerome’s translation 
in the de Gubern. Dei, Proverbs xi 22, Jer. xliv 22. Eucherius 
apparently used both versions indifferently. A more remarkable 
thing about him is that he not only followed Jerome’s text but 
also the Hebrew Canon. For in his guaestiones on the Old 
Testament, in /nustruction. i 1, he treats only of the Pentateuch, 
Job, Kings, Micah, Isaiah, Ezekiel, Chronicles, Psalms, Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, and Canticles: a list which, while it omits much 
besides, is yet significant in its omission of all the so-called 
Apocrypha. 

Salonius, the son of Eucherius, born while the latter was still 
a layman, was the pupil of Salvian, under whom he was taught 
at Lerins. He is supposed to have died before 475 (see Dr Stokes 
in Smith’s Dictionary of Christian Biography iv 579). In his work 
entitled Expositio mysticain Parabolas Salomonis et Ecclesiasten 
he follows Jerome’s version in his quotations, Kaulen specially 
quotes Job xxvi 5 as a sample. 

St Vincent of Lerins, who probably died about 450, wrote a very 
famous work entitled Adversus profanas omnium novitates Haere- 
ticorum Commonitorium. In this work, which was published in 
434, Jerome’s translation is used (see Kaulen, followed by White 
in Hastings’s Dictionary). Kaulen mentions, as proving the 
fact, a quotation from Deuteronomy xiii 1 (Migne 1 650). Dom 
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Chapman points out, however, that in the Gospels he uses a mixed 
text (see Vulgate Gospels 166-167). 

Prosper of Aquitaine, who was born about 393, took up his 
residence at Marseilles about 426-429. There he became a monk 
and there he lived till the year 440, when he returned to Rome 
with Pope Leo the First and apparently died there some time 
after A.D. 463. Hewasa great admirer of Jerome, and, doubtless, 
of his works. Thus we find him writing in his Chronicle, sub 
an. 386 :— 


‘Hoc tempore Hieronymus Presbyter in Bethleem toto iam mundo 
clarus habitabat, egregio ingenio et studio universali Ecclesiae serviens.’ 


While in his poem de Jugratis, as Hody (of. cit. p. 397) reminds 
us, he thus speaks of him :—- 


*Tunc etiam Bethlei praeclari nominis hospes, 

Hebraeo simul et Graio, Latioque venustus 

Eloquio, morum exemplar, mundique magister 

Hieronymus libris valde excellentibus hostem 

Dissecuit.’ 
Kaulen gives a quotation from Job xix 25 (see Migne li 256) 
as an example of his use of Jerome’s version. 

Arnobius, also a Gaulish prelate who flourished in the middle 

of the fifth century and wrote a commentary on the Psalms about 
the year 460, in commenting on the title of Psalm Ixiv— 


‘In finem Psalmus David Canticum Aggaei, Hieremiae et Ezechielis 
de verbo peregrinationis, et de populo transmigrationis, cum inciperent 
proficisci ’— 
claims that the three prophets’ names which do not occur in the 
Hebrew were added by Esdras, whom by implication he dates 
after the Seventy. He says :— 


‘In Hebraeo non habet nec Hieremiam nec Aggaeum, nisi solum 
David, Sed Hesdra habens charitatem eorum, voluit eos memorare, 
asserens istum Psalmum David cecinisse eos in prophetationis suae 
initio.’ 


Thus again commenting on the title of Psalm cxi, which in the 
LXX is ‘ Alleluia reversionis Aggaeci et Zachariae’, he says :— 
‘Vir Dei Hesdra propheta, cum recapitularet omnem Legem, Dei 


nutu quaedam adiunxit. Unde etiam Aggaeo et Zachariae istum 
titulum consecravit’ (Hody of. pp. 397 sq.). 
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- Some time during the fifth century there flourished at Arles 
a rhetorician named Julianus Pomerius,a Moor by birth. In the 
de Vita contemplativa he uses Jerome’s text. Kaulen quotes 
Ezekiel xxxiv 1 ff from Migne lix 436 as a sample. 

Claudianus Mamertus, a native of Gaul and brother of another 
Mamertus, archbishop of Vienne, with whom he has been con- 
founded by Hody, was a famous literary personage of the fifth 
century. He lived at Vienne as a priest and was a friend of 
Sidonius Apollinaris, who on his death in 474 wrote his epitaph. 
In his work de Statu Animae he follows Jerome's version. 

Faustus, known as Faustus Regiensis or Rhegensis, i. e. of Riez 
in Provence, was born at the close of the fourth century. He 
entered the monastery of Lerins about 426, where he became 
a great student of Scripture and where he was elected abbot in 
432 or 433, and eventually he became bishop of Riez. About 481 
he was banished from his see, apparently by the Arians, who had 
become supreme, and he lived on at least till A.D. 492. He also 
was a friend of Sidonius Apollinaris. He wrote a Sermo ad 
Monachos, in which, as in his work de Libero Arbitrio, he followed 
Jerome’s version. For an example, see Migne lviii 812. Dom 
Chapman shews in regard to the Gospels that, while in the three 
Synoptics he used a mixed text, in St John he entirely follows 
the Old Latin. 

Salvian of Marseilles, 400-481, is apostrophized by Hilary of 
Arles in 429 as the most blessed man Salvianus the presbyter,and 
in his old age he was called Episcoporum magister. According 
to Hody, in his work de Gubernatione Dei, he follows entirely, or 
almost entirely, Jerome’s version. In his book adversus Avaritiam 
he follows the Old Latin. In his fourth epistle he uses cucurbita 
instead of hedera, in Jonah, as against Jerome. 

Avitus, son of Hesychius, archbishop of Vienne, who was a 
person of senatorial rank, succeeded his father as archbishop in 
A.D. 490. He died on Feb. 5, A.D. 517. Several of his works 
are extant. M. Berger says of his Bible references :— 


“A Vexception du livre de Baruch et d’une seule citation d’Esaie 
{ii 3, 4 in Zp. xxii] les prophétes paraissent toujours cités ‘par 
saint Avit d’aprés la Vulgate. Les livres des Rois et celui de Job, au 
contraire, ainsi que le Psautier, suivent l’ancienne version, tandis que 
le Pentateuque et les Proverbes sont cités alternativement d’aprés lun et 
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Yautre texte. Dans la Genése et dans les Proverbes, nous constatons 
des rapprochements remarquables avec un texte absolument gaulois, 
le livre anonyme cité, cents ans auparavant, par Prosper d’ Aquitaine.’ 


In the New Testament, on the other hand, says M. Berger, 
there is not a single citation from the Vulgate (i.e. from Jerome’s 
version). He explains this by the fact that the new version of 
the New Testament was not very superior to the old, and fewer 
changes had been made in it than in the Old Testament, with the 
result that the older translation remained longer in use. 

Caesarius of Arles, 470-542, uses the new translation in his 
prayers and letters. Kaulen quotes samples, two in Job xl 6 and 
Numbers vi 23; see Migne Ixvii 1126. 

St Germanus of Paris, who died in 576, uses the new version in 
his exposition of the Gallican Liturgy. Kaulen gives asa sample 
Numbers vi 23 ; see Migne Ixxii 94. 

Ennodius was of Gallic origin and born at Arles in 473 and 
died in 521. In his letters and smaller works he quotes from 
Jerome: an example from Isaiah li 7 is quoted by Kaulen (Migne 
lxiii 195). 

Eleutherius was born at Tournai about the middle of the 
fifth century and died in 531 or 532. In his sermons he quotes 
Jerome’s version. Kaulen refers to Isaiah ix 7 from Migne 
Ixv 92 as an example. 

As to the Councils held in Gaul, we find, according to Hody, 
p. 401, that only the Itala is used in the Acts of that of Orange 
held in 529; while in the Council of Tours held in 567 Jerome’s 
version is employed. 

In regard to the Gallican Liturgy Kaulen says :— 


‘ Die gallicanische Liturgie, von deren biblischen Bestandtheilen uns 
nur Handschriften aus dem 7. und 8. Jahrhundert vorliegen, zeigt die 
spatere Uebersetzung, jedoch in einer Gestalt, welche auf den gleich- 
zeitigen Gebrauch der Altern schliessen lasst’ (of. cit. 200; see also 
Mabillon de Liturgia Gallicana iii, Paris 1785, and Sacramentarium 
Gallicanum in Muratori Mus. Jtal. i, and Migne Ixxii). 


If we turn to Spain the Synod of Seville held in 590 issued the 
new version. It had been employed there, however, some fifty 
years earlier by Justus of Urgel in a commentary on Canticles ; 
see Migne Ixvii. 
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Both the old and the new Latin versions are found in the 
Mozarabic rite. In the Missal there are several lections of 
Epistles and Gospels from Jerome’s version ; the introits and 
offertories come from the old version. The psalter used was the 
Psalterium Vetus. Similarly in the Breviary, while the Psalter 
shews no signs of Jerome’s handiwork, the case is different with 
the Canticles. As Kaulen says :— 


‘ Die gedachten cantica dagegen sind auffallender Weise dem spiatern 
Texte des Alten wie des Neuen Testaments entnommen. Vermutlich 
ist ihre Zusammenstellung zu bequemerem Gebrauch erst spiter gesche- 
hen, als nur noch Exemplare der hieronymianischen Bibel in Umlauf 
waren ; denn die nimlichen cantica sind da, wo sie den Officien an der 
zugehérigen Stelle eingerichtet stehen, meist nach dem Texte der Itala 
gegeben. Was sonst noch biblischen Ursprungs im Brevier ist, stammt 
ebenfalls aus der Itala’ (Kaulen, pp. 199 sq.). 


It is plain, therefore, that during the sixth century and until 
the Arians dominated Southern Gaul, the Gaulish and Spanish 
churches very largely used Jerome’s version of the Latin Bible. 

We have very little evidence that Jerome’s version was used in 
the fifth century in Italy. The only author known to me who 
quotes it is Sedulius,a poet who wrote in the middle of the 
century, and refers to Jerome in laudatory terms, and was him- 
self afterwards praised by Pope Gelasius. He uses Jerome’s 
version in his Carmen Paschale. 

In Italy the use of Jerome’s version spread slowly. In regard 
to the popes I will quote a paragraph from Kaulen, adding in each 
instance, in brackets, a specimen sample of the quotation. He 
says :— 

‘Leo der Grosse (440-461) braucht zwar die Uebersetzung des 
hl. Hieronymus eben so oft, jedoch bedient er sich der Itala (Gen. xlix 10 
from Migne liv 250). Auch der hl. Hilarus (461-468) citirt, wie es 
scheint, nach der erstern (Lev. xxi 13: Thiel Zpist. Rom. Pontiff. 
1867, p. 168), Felix III (483-492) (Gen. iv 7: Thiel 2. 269) und 
Gelasius I (492-496) (Jonah iii 4: Thiel 24. 306) nach der letztern. 
Anastasius II (496-497) fiihrt das Alte Testament nach der Itala, das 
Neue nach der Revision des hl. Hieronymus an (1 Kings xvi 7; 
Romans xiv 13: Thiel 7. 617); Symmachus dagegen (498-514) ge- 
braucht bloss die alte Uebersetzung (Ezech. xviii 20 ; Rom. xii 19: see 
Thiel 7. 614, 711) und auch von Hormisdas (514-523) ist dies das 
Wahrscheinlichere (Psalms cxxvi 1: Thiel 2. 878). Die Itala brauchen 
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ferner Bonifacius II (530-532) (Proverbs xix 14: Migne Ixv 33), 
Johannes IT (533-535) (Proverbs viii 15 : Migne Ixvi 17) und Agapetus 
(535-536) (Proverbs xxi 13: Migne Ixvi 46). Vigilius citirt eine Stelle 
des Buches Exodus nach dem hl. Hieronymus (Ez. xxiv 14: Migne 
Ixix 59). Pelagius I aber (505-560) fiihrt noch einmal eine Stelle aus 
den Sprichwértern nach der Itala an (Proverbs xviii 3: Migne !xix 413). 
Die folgenden Papste Johannes III (560-573) (Gen. xxxi 38: Migne 
Ixxii 16), Benedict I (574-578) (Gen. ii. 24: Migne lxxii 683) und 
Pelagius II (578-590) (Job xci 26: Migne Ixxii 740) halten sich einzig 
an die hieronymianische Uebertragung’ (Kaulen of. cit. 201 sq.). 

In regard to the ritual books at this time Kaulen says :— 


‘Im Allgemeinen lasst sich bei ihnen die Beobachtung machen, 
dass die Lesestiicke, welche die Gemeinde zumeist angingen, aus der 
hieronymianischen Uebersetzung stammen, wahrend die vom Clerus zu 
verrichtenden Gebete, sowie die vom Chor vorzutragenden Gesangstiicke 
auf dem herkémmlichen Altern Texte fussen’ (#d. 199). 

Again he says :— 

‘Der ambrosianische Ritus hat das, was aus den Psalmen stammt, 
nach dem Psalterium Romanum, die Lesestiicke vom hl. Hieronymus, 
alles andere aus der Itala. Ueber die rémische Liturgie lasst sich nicht 
so genau Aufschluss geben, weil die Lectionarien der fraglichen Zeit 
verloren gegangen sind‘ und die einzig uns erhaltenen Sacramentarien 
keine biblischen Bestandtheile haben. Nur die Alteste Urkunde, das 
sogenannte Sacramentarium Leonianum, das aus dem Ende des fiinften 
Jahrhunderts stammt, hat Bibelstellen nach der Itala angewandt.’ 

Kaulen cites in this behalf some quotations of Muratori, de 
Rebus Liturgicis, viz. Isaiah vii 14, Job xii 24, 2 Thess. iii 6, 
1 Tim. iii 1 (Kaulen of. cit. 199-201). 

In regard to individual Italians, John the Deacon, whose date 
is uncertain, in a letter printed by Migne uses Jerome’s text: 
Kaulen cites Job xxvii 2-4 from Migne lix 402. Saint Faustinus 
in one of his homilies cites Jonah iii 4 (see Migne lix 409) from 
Jerome’s version. It is not quite certain that this last writer was 
an Italian or lived in Italy. 

The deacon Paschasius, who flourished at the beginning of the 
sixth century, in his work de Spiritu Sancto, uses Jerome’s 
version. Kaulen quotes as an example Isaiah xliv 24 from 
Migne Ixxii 12. 

1 Der sogen. Comes oder Lectionarius Romanus mag immerhin vom hl, Hierony- 
mus herrihren, stammt aber in seiner jetzigen Gestalt aus spaterer Ueberarbeitung. 
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In quoting passages of Holy Scripture, such as those above 
given, from the various writers who flourished in Gaul, Spain, 
and Italy during the fifth and sixth centuries, we must not forget 
that what took place in regard to Augustine’s Speculum already 
cited, no doubt took place elsewhere, and that the later and 
more popular version was substituted for the older one by 
the scribes, who copied out new texts, so that Jerome had 
a continual tendency to displace the old Vulgate. As Kaulen 
says: ‘... Die Stellen der Itala von den Abschreibern nicht selten 
nach der spiatern Vulgata geandert worden sind’ (0p. cit. 
Pp- 193 note). 

I have in this paper carried down the story to the end of the 
fifth and the beginning of the sixth century, the time when 
Cassiodorus introduced fresh elements into the story. The dis- 
cussion of these must be reserved for another occasion. 


H. H. HOWoRTH. 
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AN ARIAN SERMON FROM A MS IN THE 
CHAPTER LIBRARY OF VERONA. 
(MS LI foll. 133-136.) 


THE following document is a first instalment of unpublished material 
from a sixth-century MS at Verona. Towards the close of a week’s 
work, in May of the present year, at the Verona manuscripts of Canons, 
I wandered round the shelves of the Chapter Library, in company with 
the zealous and accomplished librarian, Don Antonio Spagnolo, turning 
over some of the more ancient MSS. We looked at the two wonderful 
Hilarys, one of them, if not perhaps both, of the fifth century, and 
finally concentrated attention on a MS of the sixth (perhaps late sixth) 
century, entitled ‘Maximus of Turin’, which was largely used in the 
Roman edition (1784) of the works of St Maximus. 

It soon became clear that there was more than Maximus in the MS. 
Some earlier scholar had deciphered from the colophon on the last page 
words which at once caught my eye CANONES NICENORUM. Closer 
investigation revealed the fact that the last part of the MS consists of 
a version, not indeed of the Canons of Nicaea, but of the latter part of 
the eighth book of the Apostolic Constitutions and of the Apostolic 
Canons at the end of them. The version is quite unknown, and is the 
earliest witness to the text of either Constitutions or Canons ; part of it 
at any rate I hope to publish in a later number of the JouRNAL. 

Unfortunately the MS, like several others among the earlier Verona 
MSS, has suffered severely from damp. Towards the end not more, 
and sometimes much less, than a third of each page is legible with ease ; 
and two mornings devoted to the task of decipherment were enough to 
convince me that I could not myself hope to complete all, or anything 
like all, the work without a far longer stay at Verona than I could 
possibly compass. So to my friend Don A. Spagnolo is due the whole 
credit for the patient and unstinted labour which has been necessary to 
recover these lost fragments of primitive antiquity: I should not like to 
estimate how many days and weeks it has occupied. 

The work on the translations is not ready for publication: for after 
receiving the draft from Verona, I have had to go through it with the 
Greek text and to suggest supplements and (occasionally) corrections, 
to be verified by Don Spagnolo with the MS, and this process is not yet 
by any means complete. But the MS contains besides a considerable 
number of apparently unpublished sermons: and one of these, which 
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stands by itself and reveals when examined very definite and individual 
characteristics, is now put before the readers of the JOURNAL as a 
specimen of what the MS has to give. 

No one can read through this document without seeing at once that 
it is Arian ; for the ‘ heretics’ to the preacher are those who say that 
‘the Father and the Son are equal’ (2. 4, 6. 17), and ‘how can the 
begotten be equal to the Unbegotten, the visible to the Invisible, the 
servant to his Master, the suppliant and advocate to his Superior?’ 
And the Arian literature that has come down to us in perfect state is 
scanty indeed. For Latin Arianism we have the Sermons and the bit 
of Commentary on St Luke found by Mai at Milan ; the notes appended 
to the Acts of the Council of Aquileia in the Chartres MS of Hilary, 
now Paris lat. 8907 ; the Arian Sermon printed in St Augustine’s works 
vol. viii, and the long quotations from Maximin in the same volume ; 
and of course the Opus imperfectum in Mattheum of pseudo-Chrysostom. 
Brief as it is, our Sermon is a welcome addition. 

But the sermon is not only Arian; it is, if I guess rightly, Arian of 
the earliest and most successful period of Latin Arianism, between 
350 and 400, or even between 350 and 380. 

(i) The MS which contains it was only written in the sixth century, 
perhaps at the end of the sixth century; but it is quite certain that a 
scribe of the Latin Church at Verona at that date—and most if not all 
of the early Verona MSS were written at and for Verona, not collected 
later from elsewhere—would not willingly have inserted an Arian sermon 
of the day. He has blindly copied what he found in some earlier, 
perhaps already ancient, MS. 

(ii) I somewhat doubt if ‘heretic’ would have been used to denote 
the Catholics at a time when the Italian Church, and (so far as it still 
counted) the Roman Empire behind it, were committed to the Catholic 
side. Indeed one would doubt how far, apart from a Court chaplain 
or two, there was any Latin-speaking Arianism in Italy in the sixth 
century. 

(iii) The particular nuance of Catholic theology against which the 
preacher inveighs, suggests a very early stage in the developement of the 
controversy. The ‘heretics’ not only assert that Father and Son are 
equal, but that ‘Father and Son and Holy Spirit are one person’ 
(2. 2: ‘unus,’ not ‘unum’) ; and again they disprove the inferiority of 
the Son by His session at the right hand of the Father, seeing that ‘ He 
who is at the right hand is the greater’ ‘qui est in dexteram, ipse est 
maior’ (3. 9, 4. 16).. Of these two formulae the former is more or less 
Sabellian, and suggests the generation when the orthodox opposition to 
Arianism was compromised by the doctrinal excesses of Marcellus 
and Apollinaris: while the use of the latter in the Catholic interest 
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again seems to reflect the thought of a time anterior to St Ambrose 
who takes the truer line that such expressions cannot be literally used 
of the Divine: de Fide II xii 102, 105 ‘Sedet ergo ad dexteram Patris 
Filius. dic nunc qui de saecularibus arbitraris aestimanda divina, num 
tibi videatur inferior qui ad dexteram sedet? num iniuria Patris, quia 
ad sinistram sedet? . . . ad dexteram quoque sedere nulla praelatio 
est, neque ad sinistram iniuria ; divinitas enim gradum nescit, nec loco 
aliquo circumscribitur, nec temporibus definitur. angustis animis 
homines ista pensamus ’. 

(iv) The Biblical quotations appear to be quite independent of 
the Vulgate. The longest quotation, that from Acts ii 25 sqq., is un- 
fortunately the one point where the text is so far gone as at the ends of 
the lines to defy restoration. But enough remains to shew a strong 
degree of agreement with Berger’s Perpignan MS ( ) against our other 
Old Latin MSS, e.g. in verse 26 (5. 14) ‘delectatum’ for ‘laetatum’, 
and in verse 33 (6. 1-3) ‘ dextera itaque . . . hoc donum quod’. ‘ Hoc 
donum ’ is further shared, it is interesting to note, with Ambrose and 
Maximin the Arian (Sabatier ad /oc.). ‘Palam’ in verse 29 (5. 20) 
appears to be unique. 

The manuscript is written in long lines across the page and in uncial 
characters. In the hopes of making the text more intelligible to readers 
I have added a limited amount of punctuation, and have distinguished 
Scriptural passages by the use of capitals, quotations from the ‘ heretics’ 
by clarendon type, and conjectural restorations by italic. For the rest 
we have scrupulously followed the MS, and have reproduced its few 
abbreviations. 


C. H. Turner. 
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fol. 133 @ Dis noster ihS xps semet ipsum 
dixit esse MaGisTRUM ut discipuli 
eius praeter eum nullius crede 
rent uerbum. summum ergo dm 
5 habentes auctorem et diim xpm 
habentes doctorem et paracletu~ 
spm stm habentes inluminatore—, 
quod AUDIERUNT ET UIDERUNT per to 
tum orbem terrarum docere gen 
1o tes non dubitauerunt, sicut scrib 
tum est IN OMNEM TERRAM EXIIT SO 
NUS EORUM ET PER OMNES FINES TER 
RAE UERBA EORUM. sanam itaque 
doctrinam ab eis audientes, hoc cre 
15 damus quod a uero magistro didi 
cerunt ; quia ideo populum gentiu~ 
et iudeorum non occulte sed pa 
lam docuerunt, ut nequaquam 
postmodum iniquorum heretico 
20 rum uanam perfidiam aliqui xpi 
anorum aduerteret ne cum eis 
anathema feriatur, paulo apos 
tolo ita monente et dicente st dis 
UOBIS PRAEDICAUERIT PRAETER QOD 
25 sancta scribtura continet ANATHE 


MA SIT. 


2,6. Matt. xxiii 10. 8. 1 Jo. i 3. 11. Ps, xviii (xix) 5. 23. Gal. i 8. 


20. aliqui: nominative singular, see Neue- Wagener ® ii 476. 22. anathema : 
ablative, and therefore declined as a feminine noun of the first declension, for which 
the only reference given in Koffmane, Geschichte des Kirchenlateins p. 36, or in the 
Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, is Lucifer Calaritanus de non conveniendo § 2 (ed. 
Hartel, 6. 19) ‘te atque tuos dignos esse anathema’. 
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fol. 133 4 dicunt enim male credentes here 
tici pater et filius et sps sts unus - 
est, et iterum et iterum quando uo 
lunt dicunt pater et filius acqua 
5 les sunt. quod utique si aequales 

sunt, unus esse non possunt, dia 
aequalitas socio conparatur. 
unus unus est solus, et unum 
duo aut tres uel multi intellegun 

1o tur. quomodo autem potest esse 
aequalis genitus ingenito uisibi 
lis inuisibili et minister precep 
tori et suplex adque aduocatus 
superiori? suplicem deinde et hu 

ts milem adque aduocatum prae 
cum nostrarum non solum tut 
eum fuisse dum inter homines 
ut d5 et homo haberet conuer 
sationem, uerum etiam et nunc 

ao quia iussus sedet ad dexteram pa 
tris, non nostro argumento do 
cemus sed diuinis scribturis, 
quantum ualet exiguitas nostra, 
dé adiuuante docemus ; habentes 

a5 interea paulum apostolum prae 


3. et iterum: repeated inthe MS by mistake. 9. au‘tresMS. 13,14. suplex, 
suplicem, for the more usual spelling supplex, supplicem. 16. tué, i.e. tunc. 
20. From the Baptismal (Apostles’) Creed. 
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fol. 134 @ dicatorem et probatorem, ubi ad 


1. adromanos: a slip, for the quotation is actually from Ephesians, 2. uirtutem : 
14. fili, both here and on the next page, |. 7: I have hesitated 


for uirtute. 


romanos de opera et uirtutem di 
scribit SECUNDUM OPERATIONEM 
inquid POTENTIAE UIRTUTIS e/us 


5 QUAM OPERATUS EST IN XPO SUSCI 


TANS EUM A MORTUIS ET CONSTITU 
ENS EUM IN DEXTERAM SUAM IN CAE 
LESTIBUS. et audet dicere hereti 

cus qui est in dexteram, ipse est 


10 maior! cui ita respondendum 


est: ergo et aeclesia maior est 
xpo, quae non solum in hoc sae 
culo uerum etiam et in futuro 
ad dexteram habebitur filii, sicut 


15 dauid dicit apSTITIT REGINA A DEX 


TRIS TUIS, Cui etiam dicit aup1 Fi/ia 
ET UIDE ET INCLINA AUREM TUAM 
ET OBLIVISCERE POPULUM TUUM ET 
DOMUM PATRIS TUI, QUIA CONCUPI 


20 UIT REX SPECIEM TUAM, QUIA IPSE 


EST DS DS TUUS ET ADORABIS EUM. 
aduertendum est quoniam li 

cet IN DEXTERA habetur aeclesia 
interpellat tamen pM et DM 


25 xpm; et filius licet ad dexteram 


3- Eph. i 19, 20, 15. Ps, xliv (xlv) 10, 11. 


whether to transcribe it as fili or filii, 
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fol. 1344 patris habeatur tamen interpel 
lat pro nobis suum genitorem, 
sicut apostolus paulus dicit xPs 
EST IN DEXTERA Di SEDENS QUI ET IN 
5 TERPELLAT PRO NOBIS. quod autem 
aeclesia etiam in futuro ad dex 
teram habebitur filii, in sto aeua~ 
gelio ita docemur ; tunc piciT in 
quid REX EIS QUI AD DEXTERAM EIUS 
10 SUNT UENITE BENEDICTI PATRIS 
MEI ACCIPITE REGNUM UOBIS PA 
RATUM AB ORIGINE MUNDI. audi 
ens ergo, ut supra dictum est, he 
reticus filium ad dexteram patris 
15 sedere, sz per/znaciter dicit quia 
qui est in dextera ipse est maior, 
quare non aduertit quia non 
praesump/uriae sedit, sed audi 
ens patrem sibi dicentem sEDE 
20 AD DEXTERAM MEAM? in hoc loco 
ita intellegendum est, quoniam 
post passionem et resurrectio 
nem suam in ipso statim trium 
fu requiem laboris in dextera— 
25 partem accepit: quod et aeclesia, 


3- Rom. viii 34. 8. Matt. xxv 34. 19. Ps. cix (cx) 1. 


7. filii : see preceding page, 1. 14 note. 13. ut supra dictum est: see previous 
page, l. 8. 15. si: D. Spagnolo had suggested et, but that would leave the sen- 
tence without construction. 18. praesumpturiae ; the MS is not wholly legible, 
but my colleague has, I am sure, hit upon the right word, though Forcellini gives 
only one reference, Tertullian adv. Marc. iv 41 ‘ Petrum praesumptorie aliquid 
elocutum ’; Roénsch Jéala p. 148 adds no other. 23. triumfu: for triumfo. 
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fol. 135@ quae persecutionibus creuit et 

martyriis coronata sit, ideo me 
ruit audire diim ita dicentem vE 
NITE BENEDICTI PATRIS MEI ACCIPITE 

5 REGNUM UOBIS PARATUM AB ORIGI 
NE MUNDI. petrus quoque apos 
tolus xpm di filium passum et a 
d6 patre suscitatum et in caelis 
exaltatum iudaeos psalm 

10 huiusmodi docet ¢estimon 
PROUIDEBAM inguid dim aNie me 
SEMPER QUONIaM ad dexteram mt 
HI EST Né CONMOU¢@r PROPTERCA 
DELECTATUM EST COR meum éf €XUL 

15 TAUIT LINGUA MEA insuper autem 
ET CARO MEA REQUIESC?? IN Spe quo 
NIAM NON DErelingues in inferno 
ANIMAM MEAM NEC DAUIS SCM 
TUUM UIDERE corruptionem. ac 

20 paulo post dicit /iceat PALA~ 
DICERE AD UOS DE PATRIARCHA DAUID 
QUONIAM DEFUNCTUS EST ET SEPUL 
TUS EST et Caro eius UIDIT CORRUP 
TIONEM QUEM AUTEM DS EXCITA 

25 UIT A MORTUIS NON UIDIT CORRUP 


3. Matt. xxv 34. 1. Act.ii25. 20. Act. ii2g. 23. Act. xiii 36. 


I, 2. creuit... sit: uniformity demands either creuerit . . . sit, or creuit .. . est: 
but the reading is certain. 9-20. This page is the most difficult to decipher in 
the Sermon, but most of it being a quotation a good many of the shorter /acunae can 
be filled with reasonable certainty : lines 9 and 10 are the only ones where I have 


had to renounce placing complete supplements in the text. In 1. g five letters 
intervene between ‘iudae’ and ‘sal’. 
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6. 


fol. 135 4 PTIONEM. DEXTERA ITAQUE Di EXALTATUS 

PROMISSIONE SPS SCI ACCEPTA A PA 
TRE EFFUDIT HOC DONUM QUOD UIDE 
TIS ET AUDITIS. NON ENIM DAUID AS 

5 CENDIT IN CAELUM, DICIT AUTEM 
IPSE DAUID DIXIT DNS DNO MEO SE 
DE AD DEXTERAM MEAM DONEC PO 
NAM INIMICOS TUOS SCABELLUM 
PEDUM TUORUM. CERTISSIME ITA 

IO QUE SCIAT OMNIS DOMUS ISRAHEL 
QUONIAM DOMINUM MEUM 
ET XPM DS FECIT. siue ergo ad dex 
teram habeat filius patrem in 
passionem, siue ad dexteram 

15 patris sit post resurrectione~, 
uolentibus et nolentibus here 
ticis qui dicunt pater et filius 
aequales sunt, audit tamen 
patrem iubendo sibi dicentem 

ac SEDE AD DEXTERAM MEAM. quo 
niam ergo CAELUM.SEDIS EST xpi, 
et TERRA EST SCABELLUM PEDUM 
eius, iam omnis terra, id est om 
nes gentes seu heretici siue 

25 iudaei, relicta uanitate 


1. Act. ii 33. 21. Act. ii 34. 22. Act. vii 49 (Is. Ixvi 1). 


11, dominum: in full. meum: foreum. Nothing is visible after meum, but 
the line is not long enough (18 letters), and D. Spagnolo writes that there is room 
for eu~ or any similar word, 16. uolentibus et nolentibus : ‘ whether they will 
it or no.’ 21. sedis: for sedes, as often. 25. The line is short (21 letters), 
but the vellum after uanitate shews no sign of ink. 


] 
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7. 


fol. 136. et falsitate adorent dm in uera 
unitate, cognoscentes unum di 
inuisibilem patrem per unigeni 
tum eius uisibilem filium et spm 
5 scm paracletum non genitore— 
neque genitum sed doctorem 
et ducatorem et lumen anima 
rum nostrarum, et dent gloria 
et honorem dé patri omnipote— 
10 ti per unigenitum eius filium 
in spu sco nunc et per omnia 
saecula saeculorum. amen, 


7. ducatorem ; ‘ ducator ’ in the Latin Irenaeus I xv 2 ‘nomine eis facto ducatore 
ad Patrem ueritatis’, I] xviii 7 ‘ caeci caecis ducatoribus utentes ’, and in Tertullian 
adv. Iudaeos 13 ‘ manifestum est quod ciuitas simul eo tempore exterminari deberet, 
cum ducator eius in ea pati haberet’. 


A. SPAGNOLO. 
C. H. Turner. 
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THE ODES OF SOLOMON AND THE P/S7/S SOPHIA. 


Or the forty-two Odes of Solomon published first by Dr Rendel 
Harris,’ five (I, V, VI, XXII, XXV) are preserved more or less com- 
pletely in the Pistis Sophia? and Ode I is found only in that work. 
Dr Harris uses the Latin version of Schwartze-Petermann* and of 
Woide-Miinter-Schmidt * for the text of the odes proper, and that of the 
former for the Gnostic hymns and commentaries which are associated 
with the odes in the Pistis Sophia. Schmidt’s* able and modern 
translation has been used but sparingly. Harnack-Flemming'® give a new 


1 The Odes and Psalms of Solomon, Cambridge 1909. 

2 Pistis Sophia, Opus gnosticum .. . descripsit et latine vertit M. G. Schwartze 
edidit J. H. Petermann, Berolini 1851. (Codex Askew: British Museum Or. 
5114.) The Odes therein contained: Fr. Minter Odae guosticae Salomoni tributae, 
Havniae 1812, Noticed by Woide : Appendix ad editionem N. T. graeci, Oxford 
1799. In Gebhardt and Harnack's Texte und Untersuchungen vol. vii, 1891, 
pp. 37 ff, is a revised Latin version from Woide-Minter by C. Schmidt. L. Ideler 
Psalterium coptice, Berlin 1837, in an appendix, gives the Odes (after Woide?) 
with curious differences in text from that of Schwartze-Petermann. Harnack 
Ober das gnostische Buch Pistis-Sophia, in Texte und Untersuchungen vol. vii, 1891, 
has given the whole book an elaborate investigation. 

The Pistis Sophia is a gnostic work which is extant in Coptic only. It is 
generally believed (Harnack-Flemming, p. 12) to represent a Greek text at least 
as old as the middle of the third century a.p. Jesus, after His ascension, is made 
to teach His disciples certain mysteries of a gnostic character. Among other 
things He relates the story of the sufferings of Pistis Sophia, a spirit whom He 
encountered between the worlds, unable to rise and assailed by ‘ emanations of the 
self-willed’, who addressed Him with hymns of repentance. Jesus relates these 
hymns to His disciples and asks for an interpretation, which is furnished by quoting 
a Davidic Psalm or one of the Odes of Solomon, of which the Gnostic hymn is an 
equivalent. These hymns are called by Dr Harris ‘ Targums’, and the explana- 
tions sometimes appended, in which the correspondence is carefully pointed out, 
he has called ‘ Detailed Commentaries’. 

3 C. Schmidt Die koptisch-gnostischen Schriften vol. i, in Die griechisch-christ- 
lichen Schriftsteller der ersten drei Jahrh., Leipzig 1905. 

4 On p. 94 Dr Harris has given a version of Ode I which is unknown to me. 
Cf. my branches were planted in me. 

5 A, Harnack and J. Flemming Ein jiidisch-christliches Psalmbuch aus dem 
ersten Jahrhundert, Leipzig 1910 (Texte und Untersuchungen vol, xxxv). As it is 
not always clear which of the writers is responsible for a given statement, we cite 
the work in the form H F (Harnack-Flemming). The ‘Commentaries’ on Odes 
XXII and XXV are omitted entirely. On p. 16 the ‘Commentary’ of Peter is 
mistaken for a ‘Targum’ of the woman (Pistis) Sophia. P, 17 the Targum to 
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German translation of the Syriac text by Flemming and a revised trans- 
lation of the Coptic material by Schmidt, the whole being edited by 
Harnack with a valuable discussion (pp. 12-23) of the relationship 
between the Coptic and the Syriac versions. _ 

In the present article I have brought together materials that have 
accumulated during a study of the Syriac Odes and of the corresponding 
portions of the Pistis Sophia.’ For convenience the two versions are 
translated closely—even baldly—and placed side by side. The diver- 
gences are indicated by italics. Little textual emendation has been 
attempted ; but I have tried by careful translation to bring the two 
versions into harmony as far as possible. Also I have compared with 
these two versions the other Coptic material, and noted the relation- 
ships existing between the texts as they stand. It is evident that much 
work remains to be done in amending the Syriac text ; but the problem 
of the literary and textual relationship is fundamental, and must precede 
emendation. 

Harnack (see p. 29 n. 5) takes the general position that differences 
between the Syriac and the Coptic texts’of the Odes are to be traced to 
different recensions of the Greek original, since both the superversions 
are presumably accurate translations. Schulthess (see note 1) would 
explain them as errors of the Syriac and the Coptic translators of identical 
texts in Greek. Gunkel (see note 1) with much greater insight sug- 
gests: (a) errors in the transmission of the Syriac text ; (4) errors of 
the Syriac and the Coptic translators in failing to understand the original 
Greek text ; (c) our own errors in failing to understand the Syriac text 
as it is, through insufficient knowledge of the context (p. 294). A 
Ode VI (uttered not by Sophia but by Jesus) is not inaptly called an Einleitung. 
P, 18 1, 19, ‘ Targum * is used wrongly for ‘Commentary’. 

1 The stream of publication on the Odes is rising. For one writing from the 
western shore of the Ocean the delays incident on publication abroad are likely to 
lead to duplication of effort and ignorance of the latest word of others. There 
remains but one way: to submit as soon as one can, what one has, and to claim 
indulgence for the rest, I have seen (Jan. 1911) :— 

W. E. Barnes An Ancient Christian Hymn Book in the Expositor, 1910, pp. 52 ff. 

J. H. Bernard The Odes of Solomon in Journal of Theological Studies, 1910, pp. 1 ff. 


H, Gunkel Die Oden Salomos in Zeitschrift fiir die NT Wissenschaft, 1910, 
pp. 291 ff. 

F, Schulthess 7extkritische Bemerkungen 2u den Oden Salomos, ibid., pp. 241 ff. 

F, Spitta Zum Versténdnis der Oden Salomos, ibid., pp. 193 ff and 259 ff. 

W. Staerk Kritische Bemerkungen 2u den Oden Salomos in Zeitschrift fiir 
wissenschaftliche Theologie, 1910, pp. 289 ff. 

R. H, Strachan The Newly Discovered Odes of Solomon in Expository Times, 
1910, pp. 7 ff. 

A. Ungnad and W. Staerk Die Oden Salomos, 1910. 

J. Wellhausen in Géttingische Gelehrte Anseigen, 1910, pp. 429 ff. 

Th, Zahn Die Oden Salomos in Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift,1g10, pp. 667 fi. 
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number of emendations of the Syriac text have been suggested, 
especially by Schulthess and Gunkel (Gressmann). With scripts like 
the Syriac and Arabic it is easy to manipulate a text with almost any 
desired result, e.g. Schulthess finds asim in reals (Estrangelo of 
course), and Gressmann (Gunkel) finds it in éxaasy (Ode VI, v. 9, 
Gunkel, p. 297). With a few exceptions these have not been here 
reproduced ; but the omission to reproduce them does not mean that 
I reject them in every case. 

- An example of what may be accomplished by any moderately 
ingenious person may be given for Ode XXiil :—Verse 2a: Arabic 
and ; verse 2b: and verse 6: and 
s cab; 3 verse 12: elle and ell—or for that matter German Reichtum 
and Reich ! 

Ode I is preserved only in the Pistis Sophia. It is quoted inadver- 
tently and mistakenly for the original of Ode V, verses 10-12 (see 
below in its place), and therefore is accompanied by no ‘ Targum’ or 
‘Commentary’. It may be dismissed with a translation. 

With Odes V, VI, XXII, XXV, the problem begins. 

Odes V, XXII, XXV are each accompanied by a Gnostic hymn 
(metanoia hymn) uttered—as the Pistis Sophia presents them—by the 
woman (Pistis) Sophia, and interpreted, in each case through one of 
the companions of Jesus, by the quotation of the Ode itself in its simple 
form. That it is the intention of the Pistis Sophia to quote a non- 
Gnostic or orthodox Ode and not a Gnostic version of the same is 
evident from the fact that the Davidic Psalms are treated in the same 
way,’ and quoted without any attempt to gnosticize them.’ 

Ode VI has a similar Gnostic hymn, but uttered by Jesus, instead 
of Sophia.* It probably belongs to a different class from the others. 

Odes VI, XXII, and XXV have, in addition to the Gnostic hymns 
just described, each a detailed Commentary, in which the text of the 
Gnostic hymns is shewn, piece by piece, to correspond with the quoted 
Ode. Both the Gnostic hymns and the text of the Odes are generally 
quoted exactly ; but alterations may occur in either ; the Odes may be 
quoted with better, worse, or indifferent readings ; and the Gnostic 
hymns may be paraphrased so as to equate them better with the Odes. 


1 According to Harnack (Texte und Untersuchungen, 1891, vol. vii p. 34) nine 
Davidic Psalms are quoted complete, fourteen are abbreviated, and only one has 
omissions besides being abbreviated. 

2 The lack of a considerable portion of an Ode at the beginning or end does not 
argue that the part was unknown to the author of the Pistis Sophia, but merely 


that a part only of the same was necessary to his purpose of explaining a Gnostic 
hymn of definite limits. 


* See Ode VI note 4 below. 
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It is safe to say that the Commentaries represent that part of the 
Pistis Sophia which is most essential ; not being taken in from outside, 
but written by its author. The same is doubtless true of the Gnostic 
hymn of Ode VI." 

Ode V, possibly in seven instances, certainly in five, displays the 
remarkable phenomenon of the agreement of the Syriac Ode with the 
Coptic Gnostic hymn, and the divergence of both from the Coptic Ode. 
Since we can hardly suppose that the Syriac text of the Odes, or its 
Greek ancestor, was influenced by the Pist’s Sophia, we are compelled 
to believe that the Syriac through its ancestor was influenced by those 
very Gnostic hymns which are now in the Pistis Sophia, and that these 
were at an early date in circulation apart from that book and wholly 
independent of it, forming a collection of Gnostic hymns parallel to the 
orthodox Odes, from which they were derived. In Odes XXV and 
VI (?) this phenomenon is wanting ; it is most conspicuous in Ode V. 
There is nothing improbable in the notion that the Gnostic hymns as 
well as the orthodox Odes are older than the Pistis Sophia. Before 
Dr Harris’s discovery of the Syriac text, the Odes were also supposed to 
have been composed to suit the purposes of the writer of the Pistis 
Sophia. We must suppose that these two sets of hymns were woven 
into a book, with the addition of stage setting and narrative, but 
especially with the composition of the harmonizing detailed Com- 
mentaries. 

For several reasons it is likely that the Pistis Sophia was composed 
in Greek and translated into Coptic as a whole. For one thing 
Gnosticism was not popular among the native Egyptian population, as 
is seen from the rarity of Coptic manuscripts of such works. For 
another, the Copts were chiefly engaged up to the Council of 
Chalcedon (451) in translating Greek books, and the Pistis Sophia 
falls in this period. About 350 the Upper Egyptian Bible seems to 
have been finished, and doubtless also Greek Gnostic works were 
translated at this time. After 451 the Coptic Church separated from 
the Greek Church and ceased to be interested in translating Greek 
books, and it was only after that date that the Church became national 
linguistically and otherwise. But there are some three or four instances 
which seem to shew either that the Ode in Coptic has been adjusted 
to the Commentary in Coptic, after the Pistis Sophia has become a 
fixed Coptic book ; or else that the Commentator is using a Coptic 
Ode and writing a Coptic Commentary. 

Again, it sometimes appears that the Commentator is using a different 
text from the one now joined to it in the Pis#is Sophia ; a text agreeing 
more closely with that of the Syriac Odes ; or else that the Coptic Odes 


1 See Ode VI note 4 below. 
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were changed after the Commentary had been written. Of this there 
are three instances. 

The four Odes possessing a Gnostic hymn—VI should perhaps not 
be counted—yield in all 17-19 instances in which the Syriac has 
diverged from the type, doubtless original, still presented by the Coptic 
Ode and the Gnostic hymn. But Ode XXII verse 12 shews corruption 
of the Ode by the hymn, after combination. 

The three Odes possessing a Commentary yield 20 instances in 
which the Syriac has deviated from the form still preserved by the 
Coptic Odes and the Commentaries. But in some cases the agreement 
of the latter two against the former may be due to the harmonization 
alluded to above (p. 32 ll. 35 ff). 

Combining the last two paragraphs, there are 37-39 instances in 
which the reading of the Coptic Odes is confirmed elsewhere in the 
Pistis Sophia as against the Syriac. 

At times the Syriac Odes have a rather less simple reading 
than the Coptic Odes,' which is scarcely what one would expect ; for 
the writer of a Gnostic Commentary on orthodox Odes would scarcely 
pare them down to extreme plainness before proceeding to fit them 
to extravagant Gnostic hymns. In 6-10 instances the Syriac is 
shewn to be under the influence of Gnostic hymns that have come 
down to us in the Pistis Sophia; and these are not outweighed by the 
17-19 instances in which the opposite is true (Coptic Odes agreeing 
with Gnostic hymns against the Syriac), for such agreement is to be 
expected. As it is hard to conceive motives for the deliberate simpli- 
fication of originally more ornate odes by the writer of the Pistis 
Sophia, it seems likely that where the Coptic Ode is simpler than the 
Syriac it is also the more original. And if the Syriac version is shewn, 
even in a few instances, to be secondary to the Coptic Odes, and at the 
same time to be influenced by extant Gnostic hymns, we cannot be 
sure that the whole Syriac collection has not been influenced, through 
its ancestors, by Gnostic hymns now lost. In that case the original 
Odes may have been much simpler ; and there is no assurance that 
this or that mystical turn of expression has not been introduced later. 
Unfortunately the limitations of the material for comparison prevent 
a solution of the question. 


1 See especially Odes V and VI. 
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ABBREVIATIONS AND SIGNS. 

><: differs from. 

Br: C. Brockelmann Lexicon Syriacum, Berlin 1895. 

C: the Coptic text of the Odes proper, as found in the Pistis Sophia. 

Com : the detailed Commentaries of the Pistis Sophia. 

G: the Greek archetype of both versions of the Odes. 

Har : A, Harnack Ober das gnostische Buch Pistis-Sophia. 

HF: A. Harnack and J. Flemming Ein jitdisch-christliches Psalm-Buch. 

Hs: J. R. Harris The Odes and Psalms of Solomon. 

Ideler L. Ideler Psalterium Coptice. 

MP: J. H. Moulton Grammar of New Testament Greek vol. i, 1908 
(Prolegomena). 

PS: The Gnostic book Pistis Sophia. 

RJ: Ryle and James Psalms of Solomon. 

S: the Syriac text of the Odes. 

Sm: C, Schmidt Die koptisch-gnostischen Schriften. 

SwP: M. G. Schwartze and ‘J. H. Petermann Pistis Sophia, Opus Gnosticum : 
either Coptic text or Latin translation. 

T: the Gnostic hymns, as found in the Pistis Sophia. 

WMS : the Latin version of Wotde-Miinter-Schmidt. 


Ope I. 
C3 


1. The Lord is upon my head like a wreath, and I shall not depart 
from Him. 


2. The Wreath of Truth? has been plaited* for me, and it has made 
thy shoots to grow in me. 

3- For it is not like a dry wreath which does not sprout: nay, but 
thou livest upon my head,‘ and thou hast sprouted upon me. 

4. Thy fruits are full and perfect ; full of thy healing. 

1 There is no 7 to this Ode. It was copied in by mistake for vv. 10-12 of 
Ode V, q.v. infra. 

? Note the article (otherwise Hs pp. 89, 94). 

3 ayusooryf cannot be rendered by the 3rd plural active but only by the 3rd 
singulat passive for which it is regularly used. Otherwise it has no subject. The 
logical subject is ‘the Lord’ ; but as He is made identical with the wreath, the verb 
is made passive to avoid expressing any subject. 

In the translation of all the Odes the 1st perfect in Coptic has been rendered by 
the Aave-tense in English, The 1st perfectin Coptic is used to render both the perfect 
and the aorist of Greek, predominantly the latter. It appears that it stands in the 
Odes for an aorist. But the Greek aorist, where it designates no particular past 
time, should be rendered by the English Aave-tense as used in the non-narrative 
past, and not asa genuine present-perfect (cf. MP pp. 135-136). This question has 
been much confused by the fact that German books have been, and still are, the 
media of the study of oriental languages ; and in that language narrative past, 
indefinite past, and present perfect may all be expressed by the have-tense-form. 

* Or: upon me: 
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Ope V. 


1. I will confess thee, O Lord, 
for thou art my God." 

2. Forsake me not, O Lord,’ 
for* thou art my hope (éAzis). 

3. Thou hast given me‘ thy 
judgement’ for nothing; and I 
have been delivered through thee.* 

4. May’ they fall down* who 
persecute me, and do thou not let 
them see me. 

5. May a cloud of smoke cover 
their eyes, and a mist of air (dp) 
bring darkness upon them. 


6. And do not let them see the 
daylight, that they may not seize 
me. 

7. May their counsel de power- 
fess*; and may what they have 
counselled come upon them.” 


35 

1. I will confess thee, O Lord, 
because I love thee. 


2. Forsakeme not, O Most High,’ 
for thou art my hope. 

3- For nothing have I received 
thy goodness ; and I Jive thereby.* 


4. May’ my persecutors come * 
and may they not see me. 


5. May a cloud of darkness fall 
upon their eyes, and an air (dyjp) 
of darkness bring darkness upon 
them. 

6. And let there not be light 
for them to see, that they may not 
seize me. 

7. May their counsel decome a 
tumour ® ; and may what they have 
cunningly devised return upon their 
heads.” 


1 7: for I have wished to come to thee: for thou art my Saviour. C>< S>< T(?). 


2 T: Light of the Height. C><S = T. 


SwP: for =e. 
4 SwP: for 


® T: light; a Gnostic substitution for an indeterminable word, as in the follow- 


ing cases, indicated as ‘silent’. 


C><S><T. Cseems to be right. 


T: thou hast delivered me. C= T>< S. But S shews his characteristic 
way of rendering of the idea to be delivered by to live in Ode VI, v.17, and the 
divergence may be attributed to that. 7: thou. C= T><S. 


7 The optative is demanded by C (saapoy ge) and admitted by S ( adres), 


as in the following verses. 


* T: may they fall down ; but later : and do not let them come to the places which 
are beyond the heaven, to cause them to see me. T =C partly, and in part T= S. 


It is S and not C that is influenced by 7; for it is the second half of 7 that is 
secondary, and incidental. C>< S = T. 

which = éumour (Br p. 242: H: 
translates thick darkness. HF compares it with Whasas thickness, and 
suggests Stumpfsinn. As a textual corruption in Syriac, Greek, or Coptic, the 
- divergence is not apparent. C seems to give a good reading. 7: Jet it not succeed, 
which may be the source of the reading of S, which would need to be rendered : 
a blind tumour—that swells but comes to nothing. C >< S = T(}). 

© C may also be translated upon their heads (egpai exwoy). 
D 2 
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8. They meditated a plan, and 
it was not realized by them ; and 
they were overcome although they 
were powerful" ; and what they 
evilly (xaxis) devised descended 
upon them." 

9. My hope (éAmis) is in the 
Lord, and I shall not fear ; for 
thou art my God, my Saviour 
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8. For they meditated a plan, 
and it was not realized by them ; 
evilly, and were found to be empty.” 


g. For my hope is in the Lord, 
and I shall not fear ; and decause 
the Lord is my salvation I shall 
not fear.” 


1o. And He is as a wreath on 
my head ; and I shall not tremble. 


1! Verse 8 b is chiastically parallel to 8a ; and 8c to 8b; whilst 8a and 8c are 
divectly parallel. Again: verses 8a and 8 c are parallel to 7a and 7b. It might 
seem then that 8 b has been inserted by C. But the omission of such by S is much 
more easily explained : namely, on the ground that the disturbing member (cor- 
respondence to 7a and 7b ; and double chiasm) was easily omitted in transmission. 
T omits the member 8 b; but this cannot surely be regarded as having influenced S. 
But see the following notee C><S=T? Verse 8 seems to be historical, 
rather than general or indefinite. 

12 S has merely made 8c exactly parallel to 8a, while C has made it parallel to 
7b. The reason for the change in S is that it had lost the second member 8 b. 
C appears to be the original form. 7: they were not able is again on the side of S 
as against C. C><S=T. 

13 There are three points of difference : (1) C : thou art my God; S: the Lord. 
(2) C: my Saviour; S: my salvation. (3) C has a causal clause going with what 
precedes ; S has a parallel two-membered sentence. 7: Because I believed 
(morevev) in the Light, I shall not fear ; and the Light is my Saviour, and I shall not 
fear. T supports S in points(1)and(3). = Cinpoint (2). C>< S = T twice 
and C = T>< S once. 

1¢ Verses 10-12 are wanting in C. As Hs has shewn (p. 20), the writer of PS 
when he had finished copying the Gnostic Hymn (7) corresponding to vv. 10-12 
of Ode V, turned to his copy of the Odes to copy out these verses; but his eye was 
caught by Ode I of our collection (the 17th in his book of Psalms and Odes) which 
has a similar beginning (cf. supra Ode I note 1). In this way Ode I wasaccidentally 
preserved to us, and Ode V, verses 10-12, lost. But the 7 of vv. 10-12 is of course 

ed. It is to be noted that the 7 falls into two sections at v. 10, with an 
interlude, which will explain how the slip came about. It would seem from this, 
that the author of PS had before him both the T and the C ; for though conceivable, 
it is unlikely that he first used C for making his 7, and then forgot so far as to copy 
in another Ode than the one which he had just paraphrased. He is not composing 
Gnostic Hymns from Odes, but harmonizing the one set of existing hymns with the 
other. In fact it may be that at his time he was unable to tell what Ode corre- 
sponded to his Hymn, and his error is one of ignorance rather than of oversight. 
Although v. 9 furnishes a natural ending, and the thought turns at this point to the 
figure of the Wreath, vv. 10-12 were probably originally in the copy of the Odes 
used by the writer of PS, and are not an addition of S. 
In view of the omission of vv. 1c-12 in C no comparison with S can be made ; 
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Even if everything should be 
shaken, I shall stand firm, 


II. 11. And if the visible world 
should perish, I shall not die ; 
12. 12. For the Lord is with me, 
and I with Him. Hallelujah! 
Ope VI. 
S. 
1-6." 1-6.) 


7- A stream (ddppo)? issued 7. For a stream* issued forth ; 
forth; it became a great, broad and it became a great, broad 
river.° river.® 

8. Jt carried away all things, 8. For it flooded everything, and 
and it turned toward the Temple broke up, and carried to the 

Temple.* 
but reconstruction of C from 7 can be attempted :— 

10. The Lord has been a wreath unto my head, and I shall not depart from Him; 
and if all things are shaken, yet shall I not shake. 

11. And if all things perish, yet shall I not perish. 

12. For the Lord is with me, and I myself am with the Lord. 


1 These verses are wanting in C and are thus beyond the present discussion. 
Their motif is: the Spirit of the Lord which takes possession of one ; Grace, the know- 
ledge of which is to be made known. With v. 7 is introduced the motif of the stream 
of God's Grace which pours out irresistibly over the world. The two parts may have 
been separate odes or fragments, and the Coptic Odes may have lacked the first 
part. But the omission is explained if we suppose that PS did not care to quote 
more of the Ode than was represented in his Gnostic Hymn. 

2 dnéppoa need have no further mystical significance than the rAd of S (cf. 
HF p. 32). But Sapientia Salomonis 7% (cited by HF) is on the borderland of 
‘emanations’, 

* C: Yepo need not refer to the Nile. But if so taken, in connexion with the 
following expressions (dams, water-restrainers), one need not conclude that the 
hymn is Egyptian (Har p. 43). Cf. e. g. Amos 8°, 9°. 

S: eyeNAs (misprint?), which Hs translates river, can only mean light. 
rFoni is right. It is so difficult to decide what part is narrative part and what 
general or indefinite that I have left it narrative throughout vv. 1-11. The case 
is clearer in vv. 12-end (cf. Hs and HF). 

* C: carried away all things = S : flooded everything and broke up. This is probably 
the fullness of S in translation noticeable elsewhere. C: and it turned toward 
the Temple = S : and carried to the Temple (everything). T: vid. infra. Com, which 
appears for the first time in this ode, has and brought them to the Temple; i.e. it 
substitutes ACH TOY for the ACKOTE in its quotation from C. Here S is confirmed 
by Com. Gunkel (pp. 297-298) holds that the reading of C is correct, and explains 
S by translating it back into Greek maphveyxe Tov vad, in which he seems to have 
support from the context. C><S = Com. Both Com and S make the same 
mistranslation. Com does not quote a Coptic text of C. Since Com could not con- 
ceivably influence S, it must be assumed that Com has translated waphveyxe of C in 
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g. It could not be restrained by 
means of firm’ (dams) and built 
places; nor (ov8é) could the arts 
(réxvat) restrain it, of those who 
restrain the waters.* 

ro. It was carried over the 
whole earth; and it sezzed* all 
things. Dwellers upon the dry 
sands drank." 

11. Their thirst® was relieved® 
and quenched, as the drink was 
given them from the Most High. 

12. Blessed (paxdpror) are the 
ministers (Sudéxovor) of that drink : 
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g. And the impediments of the 
children of men® were not able to 
restrain it; nor the arts of those 
who restrain waters. 


10. For it went over the face of 
the whole earth; and it fil/ed° 
everything. And a// the thirsty 
upon the earth were given to drink. 

rt. And fhirst® was relieved 
and quenched, for from the Most 
High the draught was given. 

12. Blessed then are the minis- 
ters of that drink, who are in- 


its quotation so as to interpret the more easily T; ayw ficeqs Hiigoss floyoin 
(if indeed that is the proper parallel) and that they might take the light-forces. Com 
cannot have influenced 5S, for that would be equivalent to saying that PS had 
influenced S. 7 of Ode VI is not uttered, like the others, by Sophia, but by Jesus. 
It is doubtful therefore whether it belongs at all to the same class of presumably 
independent Gnostic Hymns as the others represented by 7. Hs calls it, like the 
others, a Gnostic Targum (p. 25). AF have noticed the difference and indicated it 
as the introduction to the Ode (p. 17), but have made the mistake of taking Peter's 
Com for T and calling it the ‘Targum of the (woman) Pistis Sophia’ (p. 16). 
Apparently no Gnostic Hymns existed for this Ode. The presence of this speech 
of Jesus is the one serious obstacle to the theory of the independence of the Gnostic 
Hymns. The Gnostic devotee can identify himself with Sophia in his hymns, but 
could hardly employ a hymn in the first person, uttered by Jesus. On the other 
hand this 7 is very different in character from the others, and does not appear to 
attempt even to paraphrase the Ode. 

gemwp% (/firmnesses) seems to have the sense of 
(fortifications, cf. the following parallel gemasa eyRHT built places). Sm 
amends Qf 9eNWPE to fies gemwp* in accordance with Com, and thus 
obtains a closer parallel to S ‘ Nicht konnten ihn fassen Damme und Bauten.’ S: 
raslS (impediments; not restrainers: Hs). The text of C is supported by 
Com. C = Com>< 5S. 

S: of the children of men. C and Com give no hint of it. C>< S >< Com. 
Gunkel (Gressman) p. 297 amends to 

Reading with Sm instead of 

® S: filled is paralleled by Com: filled, giving rise to the same dilemma as in 
note 4 supra, Cis entirely different. Tis silent ; unless we regard as evidence : 
AYH aqui oyorn THPY fics mcwara HitecoyAH, and the odpa of her 
An took all light, in which reference is made to the stream of light which Gabriel 
and Michael brought into the ‘body of the matter’ of the woman Sophia. The 
reading ‘ filled’ is here implied, and C>< S = Com, C>< S = T(?). 


Com>< S. 
® literally : loosened. 


8 C= Com>< S. 
” SwP: g€ = gen. 
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those to whom Aas deen intrusted 
the water of the Lord.” 

13. They have restored lips that 
were parching ; ¢hose’* who were 
exhausted * have received joy of 
heart. 

14. They have seized expir- 
ing souls (yvyxa/) that they might 
not die. 

15. They have set up members” 


trusted with His ™ water. 


13. They have assuaged the dry 
lips, and the wi//™ that had 
fainted ** they have raised up. 


14. And souls that were near. 


departing they have caught 
back from death. 
15. And the members which 


(uéAn) which were fallen. were fallen they have straightened’ 


: and set up. 

16. They have strengthened 16. They have given strength 
their freedom (rappycia)" and have to their coming" and light to their 
given light to their eyes. eyes. 


"! Com : to whom has been entrusted the stream of light (or of the Light: meaning of 
the Lord), Taking the rendering stream of light, Com supports S(?). Taking the 
other rendering, Com = C, The latter has more in its favour ; for the stream of light 
is regularly written TANOPPOSAa Hoyoest in the Com, and not TAaNOPpora 
sinmoyoein with the article as here. C = Com>< S. 

"C= Com>< 5S. 18 literally : loosened. 

18 That Sm’s emendation of AYARLANTE to AYTAIMPO is wrong is now shewn 
by S: Axasr<. It is an excellent example of ‘better sense’ emendation, over- 
turned by an unexpected fact. Cf. above p. 35 n. 9. 

4 C and S are good equivalents. To be sure, C: eymoyxe S&nTHY can 
refer to the subject (ministers understood) or the object (souls). Schmidt's cor- 
rected translationin HF: indem sie den Hauch schickten (= what ?) is noncommittal. 
NOYRE = (Jo. 8%); (10%); fpimrew (Mt. 27°); dwoorpépew 
(26%) ; éxBaddAew (Sir. 28°), mMexaratoy is the only instance in Peyron’s Lex. 
of (venenum) tNicere. S also demands that we translate "oyxe as throw out, 
expire, agreeing with the object. Verse 15 points in the same direction; and 7: 
Tal EMECHATaKO Me, this one being about to perish, leaves no room for doubt. 
Com quotes C exactly, but explains NOY2x€ as inicere, for he paraphrases: when 
they had injected (Titepoynoyue .... egoyn €..) the lights. This is the 
source, doubtless, of WMS: halitum inmittentes (otherwise SwP translation : 
eicientes halitum) and of Sm: indem sie den Hauch hineinstiessen. It seems 
unnecessary to amend postulated dwonéuaw to dnonvéw with HF (pp. 32-33). But 
MOYAE was obscure to Com. 

SwP: = gen. 16 C = Com>< S. 

"" Hs (p. 7) suggests that S goes back to wapovoia, but C to mappnoia, and con- 
jectures rapéce: abrav or tapadtce aitav. HF prefers the latter, but it can hardly 
be explained textually. As it stands, mapovoia (= S) is without sense. mappyoia 
was almost certainly in the Greek underlying C and makes possible but difficult 
sense, mapéoe (indifference) recommends itself best perhaps. Com quotes C 
without substantial change and equates it with 7: and they became again as they had 
been at first. C = Com>< 5S. 
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17. Forall of them ™ have recog- 17. For every one™ has recog- 
nized themselves“ inthe Lord;and nized them™ in the Lord; and 
have saved themselves by waterof [all] hath Aved™ by “ving eternal 
eternal life. water. Hallelujah.” 


Ope XXII. 
S. 


1. He who brought me down 1. He who brought me down 
the exalted places above’ and* from the height* and‘ brought me 


18 The subject refers to ministers or patients. In S the object is not reflexive ; 
in C it may be so (aycoywnoy). That it is to be taken reflexively is shewn by 7: 
aycofh neyepyy, they have recognized each other. Com quotes C and equates 
itwith 7. C = T>< S and C = Com>< S. airois (for dAAjAous) has been read 
airovs by S and mistranslated leaves it doubtful, and 7 reads it 
correctly. The ministers and their patients have recognized each other in the Lord. 

1 S’s mannerism ; cf. Ode V, verse 3, note 6. 20 Characteristic of S. 

1 This Ode is preceded by a regular Gnostic Hymn of Sophia, and followed by 
a Com of Matthew. 

I see no reason for regarding verses 1-2 as written especially to occupy a place in 
the PS(RJ p. 161) ; nor do I see why they need refer to pre-existence (HF p. 52), 
or to the Messiah or Jesus. This is asong, in Jewish strain, of one who has been 
oppressed, but who has at last found deliverance through God’s help. ‘ Descend- 
ing from the heights’, and ‘ rising from the depths’, are figures of speech merely. 
The ‘removing of those who were in the midst’ refers to the victory over the once 
present and dominant enemy. Yet it does look like Gnostic phrasing. 

The Ode changes rapidly from the narrative part to the general, using the 1st per- 
fect for both in C, and the perfect in.S. Each reader will feel differently about the 
choice to be made in each case ; but I have tried to distinguish between the two. 

2 The MS has enecnt SR, but SwP indicates a marginal MS correction 
inserting €hoX, and this is confirmed by 7 and Com. 

3 If above is not original, and it seems not to be so, it has been introduced 
from T or Com, T; etaancafitne. Com: C: THe. 
(Sm) read: €TCaTME instead of SwP’s Ticatme beyond the heaven. But both 
C and S may be translations of Greek: é« rav dvw: ehoX 
Maa erxoce evcamne ; 

4 Greek : «ai avrés ; the weak airés was rendered in S and C by the verb with a 
latent subject, preceded by the copula. But it is evident that and introduces the 


principal clause : He who .. . evm He. Com: ay OM: and on the other hand, 
which in a different way produces the needed contrast. 

5 G seems to have had : dvyyayév pe tx or éfnyayéy pe tx. The former is repre- 
sented in S. C writes aqiit egpal which should mean: he brought me out 
of. egpal (= up, and = down) + 9% ordinarily = out of. T: egpave... 
which means down fo (not up to, as the context shews). Com quotes C exactly. 
The confusion could not have arisen in Greek (é«, els, dvd, xara). It need not be 
thought that 7 is labouring to elucidate C’s Coptic €gpat 9M, or that therefore 7 
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brought me out of ® the places up from® the depth. 
which ave in the under firmament. 

2. He who removed ** those" who 2. He who collected ** the things" 
were in the midst, even He* has that were in the midst,even He* 
given me*® knowledge concerning has cast me down.” 
them."° 


3- He who scattered my enemies 3- He who scattered my enemies 


and my adversaries (dvridixovs) : and my adversaries : 
4. He who gave me authority " 4. He who gave me authority 
over bonds to loose them : over bonds that I might loose 
them : 


was made from a Coptic Ode, containing an unintelligible expression ; 7 chooses 
to make both members of the verse parallel, and to introduce the contrast needed 
in an additional clause following : (He who brought me down from... and brought 
me down to...) and on the other hand thou hast saved me from the places below, 
through thy commandment. 

* G may have been é« Babiy trav whence both eppal 
eTSingon Sinecut, and S: 

The sense of the two verses must have been: He who brought me down from the 
heights above, even He has brought me up out of the depths below: 6 narayayayv pe tx 
tay dvw, wai abtés pe tx Tov 

In conclusion: C and S as well as JT and Com point to a common Greek text. 
And he is wrongly rendered by both. Brought out may be more original than 
brought up; or perhaps C is to be translated brought up. 

6® C(mentagqgs Saray) 7 and Com (in quoting C) all have removed, Com, 
in its explanation, has (instead of 7’s text): aktTpec cwTq eho: thou hast 
caused it to be cleansed. S: JAAsay Aca, HF (p. 53) rejects C as less intel- 
ligible than S. C= 7T>< 5S. 

7 C; Simet—may refer to persons; but S: wean does not, and is 
made directly parallel to of verse 1b. curiously agrees with S. 
T : thou didst remove the tkn which were in my light-forces, and I saw them, These 
An are impersonal and Gnostic, and consciously so ; in S the touch of 7 is retained, 
but without understanding. C is ambiguous; but verse 3 shews that human 
enemies are thought of. I find nothing ‘Gnostic’ in C; no reference in verse 1 
to pre-existence or the Messiah (HF p. 52), or in verse 2, to the Earth as between 
Heaven and the Underworld (HF p. 53). ‘ Former defeats (v. 1a) have been 
turned to victory (v. 1b). Those who were formerly an ever-present oppression 
in our midst He has removed (v. 2a) ; and He has taught me how to vanquish 
them (v.2b).’ So taken, v, 2a is parallel tov. 3; andv.2btov.4. C><S=T7? 

8 = G: Kal ards, 

°C: agtcahooy epooy is corrected by Com: aqtcahol epooy ; it is 
merely a textual error in C (-hooy from following €pooy). 

10 T: and I saw them confirms C, as does Com. C= T><S, cf. p. 311. 11. 
Hs suggests for 

11 C should have aYW («ai aids) indicated by the context; verse §b is the 
principal clause. S read «ai airés. S has gone over to the second person under 
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5- He who smote (rardocew) 
with my hands the serpent having 
seven heads : 

[Even] He" has established me 
over its root, that I may wipe out 
its seed (o7éppa). 

6. And thou wast with me" 
helping me; in every place thy 
name surrounded me." 

7. Thy right hand has brought 
to ruin the poison of the slanderer™ ; 
thy hand has levelled the way of 
thy faithful ones 

8. Thou hast redeemed” them 
from the graves (rado), and re- 
moved them from the midst of the 
corpses."" 

g. Thou hast taken dead bones ; 
thou hast covered them with a 
body (capa) ; 

to. And those who were motion- 
less: thou didst give to them 
energy (évépyea) of life.” 

11. Thy way has [ever] been 
without corruption; and thy 
person” also. Thou didst bring 
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5. He who overthrew with my 
hands the serpent having seven 
heads : 

And thou™ hast established me 
over its roots to destroy its seed. 


6. Thou wast there* and didst 
help me ; amd in every place thy 
name was blessed by me."* 

7. Thy right hand has brought 
to ruin his evil poison ; and thy 
hand has levelled the way for 
those who believe in thee.” 

8. And thou hast chosen them 
from the graves, and separated 
them from the dead." 


9. Thou hast taken dead bones 
and covered them with bodies. 


1o. And they were motionless ; 
and thou didst give aid for life.’* 


11. Thy way is without corrup- 
tion, and thy person (zpécwzov)."” 
Thou didst bring thy world to 


the influence of 7(?) or perhaps of verse 6. C><S = T(?). Sis hardly cor- 
rect, for v. 5 b goes with the preceding, and v. 6 makes a new beginning. 
12 S is better than C. No copula is needed at the beginning of a division. 


Cz aqKWTE EPOT ; so also and Com (quotation and interpretation). S: 


wt>. 


wa. C=T><S. 


C is unquestionably the original, for it makes v. 6b 
parallel to v. 6a‘ and S gives inferior sense. 


Schulthess, p. 252, emends: 


1% T gives no light. Com quotes C and equates it with 7. C = Com >< S. 
16 Why should a figure derived from the Return of the Exiles be anything more 


than a mere literary allusion? 
” T gives no clue, 


T. But even this does not explain S. C = Com>< S. 
will explain sufficiently. 
18 See above note. 


ayw (joining on to preceding: ATEKOIH 
; S: (joining to preceding : ris 


Com quotes C and gives an interpretation not derived from 


Freedom of translation 
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thy world (aidv) to destruction 
that all of them”® might be dis- 
solved and be renewed, 

12. and that ¢hy dight* might 
be a foundation for them all.” 
Thou hast built thy wealth ® upon 
them," and they™ have become a 


destruction, that everything might 
be dissolved and renewed, 


12. and that the foundation for 
everything might be rock.” 
And upon it™ thou hast built thy 
kingdom,” and thou ™ hast been the 


holy ® dwelling place. dwelling place of the saints.“  Hal- 
lelujah.” 
Ove XXV. 
C. S. 


1. I have been delivered from 1. I have been delivered from 
the‘ bonds ; I have fled to thee, my' bonds; and unto thee, my 
O Lord? God? have I fled. 


dads). To take ayw as Kal (SwP) is impossible, 


continues the negation of &&1TATTAKO, and joins NEKO to the foregoing Uwe 
as a second subject. In perfect harmony with this is S. Indeed the supposedly 


feminine verb cannot possibly be construed with 


which is masculine (as noted by HF p. 53, on Hs p. 118). Both 90 and ‘& 
stand for mpéowmov, which means person as well as face; but HF (p. 53): ‘ ‘und 
dein Antlitz” ist unverstandlich.’ Qysdvsed is 2nd person singular and begins a 
new sentence, 

20 i.e. : all things and all persons. 

2 T has corrupted C (after combination in the PS?) and Sisright. C= T><S. 

*2 See note 20. 

°% C; SXWTPSta200 may possibly, though not probably, have arisen by texual 
corruption in Coptic from S&NTPpo : kingdom, which is the reading of S. T is 
silent. This would compel the assumption that the PS was composed in Coptic, 
or later strangely harmonized, for Com in quoting C gives the same word. It is 
by no means certain that Aingdom is the original word in this place (so HF p. 54, 
cf. Ode 41", of, 11°, * who admit that S is smoother, but C perhaps correct), 
C= Com>< 5S. 

%* C><S=Com. Tis silent. Chas plainly been corrupted in transmission 
under the influence of them all (notes 20 and 22) ; but the building is to be done not 
on the things of the aiéw but upon the rock (light). S is right. 

2 T is silent. Com has: tt, C: they (for the reason given in the preceding 
note). S stands alone: thou. Com seems to be right. C>< Com>< S., 

% Tissilent. C= Com>< S. G: xatoixnow dyiay and. ..dyiov respectively, 

7 Regular in S and absent in C, 7, and Com. 

1C=T><S and C=Com><S. Perhaps for ; 
or merely the latitude of the translator. Probably C-7-Com are correct. 

2 = G: wipe. 


] 
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2. For thou hast become for me 
[as] @ right hand, delivering me 
and helping me.* 

3- Thou hast restrained (xwAvew) 
those who contend against me ; 

4. And they have not shewn them- 
selves, because thy person was 
with me, delivering me through’ 
thy grace (xdpis). 

5. I have been despised in the 
eyes* of many ; and they have cast 
me out; 1 have been like lead in 
their eyes.” 

6. Strength has come™’ to me 
through thee, helping me.” 

7. For though hast set /amps at 
my right and at my left, ix order 
that no side of me should be 
without light. 

8. Thou hast covered” (axerdlew) 
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2. For thou hast become my 
right hand of salvation and my 
helper® 

3. Thou hast restrained those 
who vise up against me ; 

4. And I shall not see him any 
more*; because thy person (zpéc- 
wrov)® was® with me, which de- 
livered me through thy grace. 

5. But I have been despised 
and repudiated in the eyes of 
many ; and I have been in their 
eyes like lead. 

6. And strength came’ to me 
Srom thee, and help.” 

7. A damp hast thou set at my 
right and at my left, azd™ there 
shall be xothing in me without 
light. 

8. And I have been covered” 


C: we akwjwne mat Hoymaas = not ‘bist . . . gewesen’ &c., but ‘bist 
geworden’ (Schmidt in HF; also SwP and WMS). C: 
ATH ayw in both SwP and Ideler: dittography 
in MS. HF finds S: corrupt and suggests pla sds 
AA. The emendation is unnecessary and does 
not mean ‘als mein Retter’ (HF p.58). Cand S are in practical agreement. 

* In the tense C = T>< S and C= Com><.S. If the enemies are potential 
and the passage is categorical rather than narrative, which seems to be the case, 
then C is correct; but see note 6, S is certainly narrative, for besides the future 
tense any more, he used him instead of the indefinite them (C). He believes the 
allusion to be to some particular enemy. 

5 C: 90=péawmor. 

C; mepe.... Woon, imperfect tense. Shas 

7C: Qi = through. 

* C: fi... 

eboX. 

C: acujwne ; S: Kama. 

u C= T>< Sand C = Com>< S. 

C=T><SandC = Com><S. 

3 C and Com: akckenaze but 7: 


anxgwhc ehod exwi, its Coptic equivalent. G had: cxené{ev. In using the 
passive construction S is unique. C= T>< Sand C = Com><S. 
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me under the garment“ ofthy grace“; 
and J have risen above the garments 
of skin. 

g. It is thy right hand that has 
raised me up; and thou hast re- 
moved sickness from me. 

10. I have become strengthened 
through Ay truth, and holy through 
thy justice (3xacoovvy) ; those that 
contend against me have turned 
back. 

11. And I have become justified 
through * goodness (xpyerds) ; 
for thy™ rest endures for ever and 
ever. 


with the garment“ of thy spirit™ ; 
and ‘hou hast removed from me 
the garments of skin."” 

9. For thy right hand has raised 
me up, and thou hast caused sick- 
ness to pass away from me. 

ro. And I have become strong 
through ¢e truth, and holy through 
thy justice; and all those that 
[contend] against me fear me." 


11. And I have become admir- 
able™ through thenameof the Lord™; 
andI have become justified through 
His™ goodness, and His* rest is 
for ever and ever. Hadlleluja.” 


C: ga oaihec ; Com: eathec. G had: 
oxénaspa., That the reference is to covering with clothing is evident from verse 8b. 
and this idea is conveyed in oxena{ew—oxéwacpa,—these are the current equiva- 
lents underlying the Syriac and Coptic words quoted ; rather than fexisti me sub 
umbra (WMS), Du hast mich beschattet mit dem Schirm.. .(Sm). 


18 Schmidt in HF (p. 58) suggests that MeKIita (thy mvedpa) was miswritten as 
nenita (‘hy grace). But Com also has nmekma (7 is silent) which would argue 
that Com was actually composed from C in Coptic, or afterwards corrected to 
errors that had arisen in C during the transmission of the whole book PS. 


6S: HF: ‘und er hat weggenommen.’ 

" S: Hs (p. 124) : ‘my raiment of skin.’ 

18 C = Cm>< 5S. 

Hs amends S: to The corruption arose under the 
influence of the following wés32a5. HF retains the reading of the MS. 


2 This extra half-verse 11 a in S, an expansion of 11b, isunique. C= T><S$ 
and C = Com>< S. 

C=Com><SandC=T>< 5S. 

2 Characteristic of S. 


| 
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TABULATION. 


Vv VI XXII XXV 


1? ° ° Cp><S><T. 

— NoCom I 2 0 C><S>< Com. 

_ No Com 2 I o C><S=Com. 

_ 3 2 7 7 C=T><5S. 

— NoCom 8 4 8 C=Com><S. 
1 Comshowserror 

_ No Com 2 1? of C. 


W. H. WorRELL. 


THE POETRY OF THE GREEK BOOK OF PROVERBS. 


‘THE late Dr Blass stigmatized as a waste of time the search for verses 
and fragments of verse in the New Testament.’ He admitted, however, 
that in this respect one book stood apart from the rest—the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. There not only did he note (in xii 13 ff) a faultless 
hexameter, followed almost immediately by two faultless trimeters, but 
(a far more essential matter) he discovered running through the Epistle 
‘a carefully executed mutual assimilation of the beginnings and endings 
of sentences and clauses’. The general tendency is for the oriyo to 
run in couplets, the concluding (and sometimes the opening) syllables 
of the second line having the same scansion as the corresponding 
syllables in the previous line. In the attention paid to the balance of 
final syllables the system is a sort of approach to rhyme. 

In the Greek Old Testament two books must be exempted from the 
general stricture above mentioned. I have previously pointed out 
in this JouRNAL? that the couplet system is illustrated, perhaps even 
more strikingly than in Hebrews, in the Book of Wisdom. In the 
Greek version of the book of Proverbs that rhythmical device is 
not, so far as my observations have gone, represented to any 
appreciable extent. On the other hand, the number of complete 
or fragmentary hexameters and iambic lines in that book is far 
too numerous to be the result of accident. My attention was first 


1 Gramm. of N.T. Greek p. 297. 2 vi 232. 
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drawn to this many years ago by my friend the late Dr Redpath. He 
did not, however, I believe, place his observations on record, nor, to my 
knowledge, has the subject been handled by others. It may, therefore, 
be worth while setting out the evidence in extenso. The matter clearly 
has a rather important bearing on the reconstruction of the text of the 
‘ LXX’, which in this book has suffered a good deal of contamination.’ 
One instance will suffice to illustrate the sort of critical problem which 
arises. The ‘faultless hexameter’ which Blass found in Hebrews (xii 13) 
is a quotation from Proverbs (iv 26) :— 
kai tpoxias roujoare® trois ipav. 
But in the MSS of Proverbs®* the line is different, and, unless it can be 
classed as anapaestic, unmetrical :— 

Which of the two texts is the older? 

It is not surprising that this particular book of the Greek Bible should 
be the one conspicuous instance of an attempt at metrical arrangement. 
Verse was the natural vehicle for proverbs. The metrical form helped 
to impress these household sayings on the memory. The grammarian 
Hephaestion, who wrote a manual on Greek metres, tells us* that the 
metres employed for proverbs were the hexameter, the iambic, and the 
versus paroemiacus. A glance at the oldest collection which has come 
_ down to us (that of Zenobius, who lived under Hadrian") will,verify the 
statement. These metres are all largely represented in the Greek book 
of Proverbs. That Hellenistic Jews produced paraphrases of Scripture in 
Greek verse is well known. We have an instance of a hexameter collection 
of ywGpar extending to upwards of 200 lines, largely based on O. T. 
language, written in the Ptolemaic age by a Jew who sought to pass off 
his work as that of a much older composer of apophthegms, Phocylides 
of Miletus. We have a specimen shewing how a Jewish writer of the 
same period handled a Biblical subject in iambics in the considerable 
fragments preserved in Clement of Alexandria and Eusebius of the 
tragedy entitled ‘the Exodus’ (4 ’Egaywyy), written by the Alexandrian 
Ezekiel.” 

1 See Lagarde’s Anmerkungen sur gr. Ub. der Proverbien (Leipzig 1863) passim. 
I am indebted to Professor Burkitt for the loan of this valuable book, now un- 
obtainable. The British Museum does not possess a copy. 

2 moire N*P 17, W.-H."*. 

8’ Holmes and Parsons cite Thdt. iii 627 for the N.T. form, but Theodoret is 


merely quoting from Hebrews. 
* Teubner text p. 26. 
5 Ed. Leutsch and Schneidewin in Paroemiographi Graeci, 2 vols., Gottingen 1839. 
© I have used the text of ps.-Phocylides contained in Bergk’s Poetae Lyrici 
Graeci (1866) pt. ii p. 456. Cf. Schirer H. J. P. div. ii vol. iii 313. 
7 Schiirer 1b. 225, Swete Introd, to O. T. in Greek 360 fi. 


\ 
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The majority of the fragments of verse collected below require no 
alteration or transposition of words to give them a poetical form. But 
it may be regarded as certain that in the course of transmission of the 
text scribes have obliterated the rhythm in other passages which now 
read like prose. The commonest error exhibited by the copyist of 
Greek poetry consists in ‘arranging [the words] according to the order 
which they would have in prose ; according to their grammatical con- 
struction ’,’ in bringing together article and substantive, adjective and 
substantive, giving particles an early position in the sentence, and so on. 
If this happened in transcribing what was known to be poetry, still 
more liable to similar corruption would be the text of a work mainly in 
prose with an underlying poetical element which has hitherto generally 
eluded detection. Transposition of the MS order is therefore, under 
certain conditions, quite a legitimate procedure in the reconstruction of 
the original text. Lagarde, who as a rule does not seem to have 
noticed the versification in Proverbs, remarks on ix 11 wrod fyoes 
xpévov: ‘den sicher beabsichtigten jambischen tonfall vernichtet 103 
moddovs Apart from transposition, I have not often 
indulged in the precarious task of conjectural emendation, which, 
I believe, is rarely called for. In what follows ( }) denote a conjectural 
addition or correction, (_) unmetrical words standing in a metrical con- 
text, ¢ that words have been transposed. Figures below the words 
indicate the order in which they stand in the MSS. 


HEXAMETERS 


Complete or nearly complete hexameters. 

The complete hexameters are few and rugged, though not rougher 
than many in pseudo-Phocylides or the old Greek proverb-writers. 
A high standard of versification would indeed be surprising. Greater 
regard seems to be paid to accent than to quantity. In particular, w 
and 7 may be treated as short vowels. These licences are not peculiar 
to the translator, but are shared by him with other writers of this species 
of verse. 


(1) ii 15 Gv ai tpiBor Kai ai tpoxial abrov. 


1 [ quote from the late Dr Walter Headlam’s learned and copiously illustrated 
article ‘On Transposition of Words in MSS’ in the Class. Review xvi 243 ff. ‘The 
order of the words,’ he writes, ‘ is the very thing which (the Scholiasts] most often 
think requires elucidation ; there is no form of note in scholia so common as 7) 
éfijs obrws, “ the consecution is as follows”.’ 

2 On xvi 28 he writes: ‘dass Aaumrijpa 5é6d0v mupaever kaxois nach einem tragiker 
klinge, fahlte Jager.’ I have not had access to Jager’s eighteenth-century work. 


or Oo 


a 
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(2) iii 13 dvOpwros) 
(6s) ebpev copiav xai Ovyris ds elde' 
(3) xxv 25 Wrxpiv mpoonrés, 
ovrus dyyeXia® ys paxpdbev 
ney wer dy op nm Cold water to a thirsty soul. 


So runs the original of the first line of this couplet, and the point to 
note is that it has no equivalent for domep and mpoonvés, which seem 
clearly to be inserted merely to round off the verse. For the short 
9 in bupdon (which is actually written Sujwor in cod. 297) we may 
compare 

Ps.-Phoc. 197... avdiya. veikos, 
and, for 4 = a in the same position, the proverb (= our ‘ At Rome do 
as Rome does’) in 


Zenob. i 24 Kai ErerOar. 
(4) xxvii 1 od yap ti 
would be complete were ri replaced by 6 7. The line has previously 
occurred (with ofas for ywooxes) in iii 28, and finds a close parallel in 
Ps.-Phoc, 116 ovdels peravprov Ti pel Spay. 

Then we find lines just falling short of completeness by a syllable or 
two at the beginning. Here is practically a complete hexameter pre- 
ceded by the end of an iambic line :— 

(5) ii 16f vig, py oe KatadaBy KaKy 
(6) vi 21 (dp)ayar 8 of 
The 8¢ is an insertion, metri gratia, as in the parallel passage 
iii 3 dpaya avras 

This last appears to be an example of what I call ‘ Heads and tails’ 
(see below). 

(7) xv 6 of 8 doeBeis SAdprLor ex yijs 
(8) xix 4 dyabh trois ciddow airiy (éyyt). 

Transposition, with in some cases a slight alteration, of words pro- 
duces the following further instances. 
(9)vitra 4 8 &vdea xaxds Gomrep 

3 2 I 

1 MSS. 2 Or Arredia 


8 dwoktmovoa should be read with & &c., not, pace Lagarde, dmoAcinovea of B &c. * 


The tendency of correctors was to alter the o forms of the second aor. which 
were becoming obsolete ; cod. A constantly alters -éA:woy to -éAe:nov, Gramm. of 
O.T. in Greek p. 234. 
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(10) vi 27 drodnoe 
t * 7a ob Karaxaice ; 


(11) vii9 ib a Los fos 


So the Armenian Version sialia to ieee and Parsons: the 
Greek MSS end the line with vuxrepu) ai yvopuwdys. For further verses 
in this dramatic episode see below. 
¢ (12) viii8 rdvra péra pypata Tod ordpards pov, 

3 2 I 


ovdev (rovros ov) orpay 
¢ (13) ix 18a GAN’ (ad) 7d airiv 


5 4 
(14) xiv 4 ergara (i, ts 


¢ (15) xxi 14 Oupov 
2 I 5 3 
Heads and tails: hexameters incomplete in the on 

In these instances the oriyos, designedly as it seems, begins and ends 
like a hexameter. The middle of the hexameter is unrepresented. 
Sometimes the hexametrical extremities are united, and there are no 
intervening words. Thus :— 

(16) iv17 yap atrotvra oir’ doreBeias. 
(17) xxv 3 obpavis 88 Babkia. 

In the former of these instances the pronoun has no equivalent in the 
Hebrew, being apparently inserted, just as it is in (18) below, meri 
gratia. ‘The latter instance finds an echo in Job xi 8, where the A text 
appends to iymdds 6 [om. 5 NC] odpavds the words yj Babia (sic). 
These metrical tags were easily remembered, and have a way of 
repeating themselves. 

At other times the hexametrical extremities are separated by un- 
metrical words intervening. Thus :— 

(18)i 5 tavde yap (dxovcas coos) copurepos 
The first two words, unrepresented in the Hebrew, recall (16) above ; 
the last two similarly end a orixos in ix 9, cf. codids éorar x 4a. The 
whole line was probably, in view of his laxity in the matter of long and 
short vowels, intended by the writer as a rough hexameter. 

1 pi xpovions év rémy may be a gloss on 

? Gvoya BR is an obvious error (cf. xxiii 5). 

3 So 109 ; émorhops (cett.) may have come from xxiii 5. 

* No Heb. equivalent. The word is inserted metri gratia, as is e.g. dv8pdc: in 
x 10, which easily falls into verse: évvedow (rois) Avmas. 
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(19) xiii 12 évapxopevors xapdia tod émayyeAdo- 
pévov kai) eis dyovtos. 
(20) xxiii 20 pay oivordrys, (undi éxreivov ocvpBodais,) xpeav 
éyopac pois. 
Lagarde has shewn that ovpPodrais is a duplicate rendering of the 


words translated by oivordrys ; the line may therefore once have been 
a complete hexameter. 


(21) xxix xpetoaov’ dvijp dvdpds 
earivys yap (preyopévov abrov) tacts.” 
(22) xxix 42 owSddvas (éroinoe Kai drédoro), trois Xava 
vaiots. 
Hexameter endings : versus paroemiaci. 

The instances of hexameter endings are very numerous. I will place 
in the forefront those consisting of the second half of a hexameter, the 
portion following the caesura. This half of the hexameter is metrically 
equivalent to the line which in anapaestic metre is known as the versus 
paroemiacus, the ‘ proverb verse’. ‘The proverb verse seems, in fact, in 
its origin to have been an incomplete hexameter, and to have had no 
connexion with the anapaestic system. It is notorious that the paroe- 
miac in Greek tragedy rarely, if ever, contains a proverbial saying. 
_ Greek proverbs, on the other hand, if metrical (as a large proportion of 
them are), are written in one or other of the two most familiar metres, 
hexameters and iambics; anapaests are unrepresented, unless the 
‘ paroemiac’ is to be regarded as such. We find proverbs consisting of 
complete hexameters or complete iambics ; the more pithy of them are, 
however, compressed into a few words forming the beginning or the end 
of either of these lines. In the circumstances it is reasonable to regard 
the ‘ paroemiac’, which is very common, as the latter half of a hexa- 
meter. The name was taken over as the designation of the concluding 
line in the anapaestic stanza, the scansion of which accidentally coin- 
cided with that of the semi-hexameter of the proverb-maker. ‘This may 
be common knowledge, but I have failed to find any authoritative state- 
ment on the subject. In the Greek version of Proverbs there is 
a similar large use of hexameter endings and beginnings, but an almost 
complete absence of any approach to anapaestic rhythm. I have there- 
fore classed the paroemiacs under hexameters. ‘The translator in his 
fondness for this form of ending is certainly conscious that it had in- 
herited a name which marked it as par excellence the most suitable 

1 «peicowv MSS, except 103 in(19). In (21) the word may be inserted metri gratia. 
2 The: in lac@a: may be short in late poetry (L. and S.). Cf. the conjunction of 


ttanivns (a form more suitable for hexameters than the usual LXX igiate or 
éaigvns) and dviaros in vi 15. 
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medium for a writer of maxims.’ The fact that one phrase has for him 
become stereotyped, recurring as a sort of refrain in four passages, puts 
out of the question the possibility of undesigned coincidence. 
(23) x 3 luny dvarpepe. 
xv 6 xaprroi 8’ doeBav 
In ii 22 680i 8* doeBav éx yas édotvra probably the text is at fault 
(read drohoivra). Cf. Job viii 13 yap doeBois A). 
Other examples of this ending are :— 


(24) 26 = 27 GrAcOpos. 
(25)iv27b dpOas roujoe ras tpoxuds cov. 

The last instance, practically a complete line, recalls the hexameter 
form of iv 26 as cited by the auctor ad Hebraeos (xii 13). The Greek 
version of Proverbs has, besides TpOXud, an alternative word for ‘(cart-) 
track’ (dy), namely déwv. This is not necessarily an indication of 
a plurality of translators. The choice of words made it possible to keep 
the hexameter rhythm when rpoyid was useless for the purpose :— 

ii18 mapa (rp) ddy* déovas 
(26) vito (dAéyow dALyov 88 

The refrain is repeated with a slight variation in 

xxiv 48 édéyov wordlw, ddéyov xaburva, 
and is followed in both passages by an imperfect senarius. 


(27) x 11 ev Sixaiov. 
(28) xi 20 aire mavres dpwpor. 


Ilavres is inserted metri gratia; we should follow codd. 109, 147, 157 
in rejecting év rats é80is ai’rav at the end of the line as a Hexaplaric 
gloss. The refrain recurs in 


xxii 11 dexroi aire rdvres dpwpor: | Bacrrevs. 
(29) xxiv 14 obK 
(30) xxiv 35 éodov® drévuper. 


1 Hephaestion (/oc. cit.) objects to the name because it was not the exclusive 
metre for proverbs ; his Scholiast defends it. 

2 Insert 5€ with A 68, 103, 106, 109, &c. 

5 For accent see Monro Homeric Grammar p. 86. 

4 pera rav ynyerar is a doublet ; Lagarde considers napa 
rendering. 

puxpdv 8% vverd{es is a doublet, omitted by V ( =‘ 23”), 109 and the Armenian VS. 
® avrod is doubtless a later insertion. 
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(31) xxv 22 8¢ Kipws dvramodéce.' 
(32) xxvii 27 ri 
To these instances we should probably add 
(33) xiv 9 
The following are examples of semi-hexameters (3 feet), just falling 
short of the full versus paroemiacus. 


(34) vi8c mporxOn. 
(35) (ém)omedSovres xaxororeiv. 
(36) x 6 révOos dwpov. 
(38) xi 22 KddAos. 
(39) xiv 10 
(40) xxii 29 dvdpdcr vwOpois. 
(41) xxiv 50 éveriprdacay 
(42) xxiv 54 (kai) dpews éxi rérpas 
(kai dvdpis) év vedryte. 
Here the translator’s apparent intention is to set out, as it were, in 
tabular form the ‘three things which are too wonderful for me’, by 


. giving each of them a separate hexameter ending; there are ‘ yea 


four’, but the fourth has defied his efforts. In the middle half-line 
concerning the ship ‘in the heart of the sea’ (D° aba) we have 
a Homeric reminiscence :— 

Od. xi 11 8 wavnpepins réral’ ictia rovroropovens. 

(43) xxvii 19 (cf. verse 17). 

The foregoing instances amply suffice to establish that the hexameter 
endings at the close of the orixo: are the result of design. If all the 
examples falling short of three feet were added, the total would be 
brought well up to a hundred. At the risk of wearying the reader and 
for completeness I will add those which I have noted amounting to at 
least two feet. The following are between two and three feet :— 


(44) vi8a dis éoriv. (47) ix 3 xpatipa A€yovra.* 
(45) vi24 —-yovauxds (48) x 3 od Aypoxrovyge .. . 


(46) vii 21 dyariow (49) x 4 arevia dvipa 


1 The added words oa dya0a may be due to a scribe’s unwillingness to leave 
the direct and indirect object unexpressed ; dya0é has no Heb. equivalent and is 
omitted in cod. V. 2 So cod. 149 ; dpeAnoovow cett. 

Also xiv 21 éAe@v (3%, om. 295) mrwxods pakapords. Maxaporcs is written 
metri causa at the end of a orixos (xvi 20, xxix 18), paxdpios (the usual LXX word) 
in an earlier position. 

* The last word inserted metri gratia: cf. i 11. 
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(50) xiii 20 wogois éorrat'. 
51) xiv 12 

( cis gdov. 
(52) xiv 23 
(53) xiv 32 Sixacos. 
(xv 10 wd 

(54){ of ix 15 Tovs 


(56) xviii 13 Adyov mpiv dxotcat. 
(57) xxii 21 dyabiv traxovew.” 
(58) xxiii 27 dAAdrpwos olkos. 
(59) xxiv 64 4 xadds duaBaiver 
(60) xxiv 77 Kai xpive dixais.* 
(61) xxv 18 
(62) xxviii 28 orévover 


xvi iv ra 
7 TOLELY TA OLKGLA. 


(63) xxix 45 codois vopobécpus. 
cf. xxi 7 mpdooew Sixaca. 


The following are two feet only :— 
(64) iv 12 Komaoas. 13 (68)Gv 
? (65) iv 24 paxpay drworat. (74) xxiii 28 
(66) vii 26 repdveuxev. Tat. 
(67) viii wou (75) xxviii 8 xai 
(68) xiv 15 «is peravorav. ?(76) xxix vois 
(69) xvi 12 Opdvos (77) xxix 29 
dpyijs.” (78) xxix 33 ais Ocparaivas. 

(70) (xix 7 tpudy. (79) xxix 46 qvecer airjv 

Hexameter beginnings. 


These are far less numerous than the endings. The oriyos opens 
with the first half of a hexameter in i ro (omitting vig), v 16, 20 yi) roAis 
mpos ddAorpiav, vi 4%, 20, 25°, xi 29%, xxiii 2°, xxviii 12>, 

Consecutive hexameters. 
The dramatic scene of the seduction of the young man by the harlot 


abounds in fragments of poetry. After what looks like a senarius in the 
earlier part of her address 


t vii 15 
23 4 


there follow fragments of several consecutive hexameters :— 
16 éotpwxa trois dr’ "Eyirrov," 
17 (xai 8") xpéxw tov 8 olkéy pov 
1 gopds éoy of B, which Lagarde adopts, is an accommodation of the text to the 
M.T. For ovpmopevdpevos (2°) we should read ovppeuBdpevos with 68, 109, 147, 
cf. vii 12 pépBera. Perhaps a paroemiac : yw@ow (r’) dy. in. 
3 A paroemiac, if with 8 we read didepuve. 
* The next line, without éxeivay (cf. cod. V), is a rough hexameter, 
5 The last word inserted metri gratia: cf. i 11. 
6 Alyinrov MSS. One hesitates to fill the blank with «Aivqy pou from the 
previous line. 7 (éppayxa Chrys.) tiv xolrny pou MSS. 


* vaya MSS. For the spelling see L. and S. 
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18 pirias Ews ixyra),’ 


The result of her blandishments (21 93 is described in iambic rhythm 
(see ex. (23) below). For further examples of consecutive fragments 
of hexameters see (3) and (28) above. 


IAMBICS 
Complete or nearly complete iambic lines. 

A fair number of complete lines are to be found in the received text 
as it stands. The number may be very largely increased by minor 
additions or alterations, or by transposition of words on the principle 
stated above. 

(1) } dpapravovtas® Kaka. 

(2) xiv 16 PoBy Beis ard Kaxod. 

(3) xiv 24 orépavos ravoipyos, 7 diarprBi 
(4) xvi 22) Trois Kexrypéevors. 

(5) xx 1 dxddacrov olvos kai’ tBpurrixdv péOn. 

(6) xxii 24 Eraipos dvdpi pirw .. 

(7) xxvi év dunrw xdorep derds . 

(8) xxvi 26 dyaprias etyvworos® év cvvedpioss. 

(9) xxvii 13 doris Avpaiverat. 

For » treated as a short vowel compare hexameter (3) above and the 
secular proverbs quoted later in this paper. The iambic endings to the 
lines preceding the last instance (. . . érovediorous Adyous, . . . drexpvBy, 

. . mapnAGe yap) should be noted. 

A very slight alteration or addition completes the line in the following 
passages 

(10) xi 12 rodiras évdens ppevav. 

MSS poxrnpizer, which should perhaps stand : 7 and j, @ and 4 are a 
indiscriminately in this species of poetry. These iambic fragments 


+at MSS, 2 éws SpOpov MSS. 

> So 109: Sedpo 82 V, perhaps rightly : Sedpo «ai the rest. 

* ob yap wap. 6 dv. pou év oilxy MSS. Omit the 82 after wen. with 68, 109, &c. 

5 The 8 in the first passage is omitted by the cursives 68, 103, 106, 109, &c. 

6 The constant form in the Tragedians ; {wis MSS. é 

7 The want of elision is allowed in these apophthegms : cf. Ob« gor: mevias ob82 tv 
peiCov waxév, Menander T'va@pa: Movdorixo: 436 ap. Meineke Frag. Comic. Graec. 
iv p. 352. 

8 Notinthe Heb. : inserted apparently metri gratia. Cf.(17) below. 
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often come in clusters. Note the metrical endings to the preceding 
orixo: ... modus, .. . doeBav xarerxddy, and in the next 


verse 
diyAwooos (droxadvrre) Bovdas év cvvedpiv,' 
and, with transposition, 
The convenient phrase évdeys ppevavy recurs at the end of a orixos in 
vii 7, xii 11, XV 21, xviii 2, xxiv 45. The verb in (10) suggests that the 
same hand is at work in the next instance :— 

Traces of iambics underlie the lines immediately following (in v. 10 
dveXejpova should be pronounced or written dvyAejpova, for which there 
is authority), and then, by transposition of one word, we have 

(12) xii 11a olvwv ds éorw ev SiarpiBais. Cf. (3). 

(13) xiii 10 (dvijp) Kaxds ped’ TBpews rpdooe Kaxd, 
the next line ending . . . érvyvespoves copoi. 

(14) xxiv 45 (yas) dvOpwrros evdens ppeviov. 

Transposition of words, with minor alterations, produces a large 
number of instances, extending sometimes to several consecutive lines. 
I feel convinced that a good deal of transposition has taken place in 
the MSS on the principle stated in Dr W. Headlam’s paper. I do not 
lay stress on any further emendations suggested, and think it may be 
lost labour to attempt to complete the verses. It seems unquestionable 
that the translator consciously imparted an zambic ring to portions of his 
version, but the impression produced is that he was content with a partial 
approx’ mation to poetry, and did not always trouble to produce finished 
lines. We must, however, allow for the possibility that his work is based 
on an older poetical source. I will revert to this later. 


#(15)i3 erpopas Adywv Te Kai Adores aiveyparwv. 
2 3: 


The last three words are added in a group of cursives(68, 109, 147, &c.). 
Their source is presumably Wis. viii 8 (unless there is an older source 
behind both passages), but that would not absolutely preclude their 
having stood in the original text of the Greek Proverbs, which is, 
I believe, the later book of the two. 


#(16)i 23 (82) pijow (ris) mporropar. 
(17) iii ebywwords dors eyyilovair (oi). 


1 dy ovvedpiy a free rendering, metri gratia. The large use of ovvé8piov in this 
book is noteworthy. 

2 The addition is perhaps unnecessary. For an iambic proverb lacking the 
initial syllable cf. Zebs xpinos els ras BupGépas, Paroem. Graeci i p. 87. 

MSS «ai Gomep. * MSS rois tyyi{ovew Cf. (8) above. 
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¢(18) iii 3400 ivoa(w) (Beds). 
t(19) iv 3 ff yap vids (hv)? rarpi 
t kav (7) 


t (re) oi (yoveis) Ad-yos 
t Hperepos eis xapdiav épedérw- 
t (ras) évrohas pidacae, pi) 


¢(20) iv 27 f S800 88 (rov) 
dois yap (rav) Oeds, 
(21) v 20f dyxddas rips Bias 
yap elow . . . 
2 I 
(22) vir3 f onpaiver® modi, 
t » Saxridwv évveipacw, 
(&:)eorpappévy 527 xapdia. rexraiverat 
++ owiornow mode. 
(23) vii 21 (révd’)® Sprig, 


t dd 7’ (ve) 


Cf. on this passage what is said above under Consecutive hexameters. 
¢(24)ix . py mins GAXorpias, 
2 I 
18¢ 
t Luis 8 érn oor . . . 
(25) x 27 (Geod ror)" xpooriOnow jpépas. 
¢(26) xxv 6 pnd? év (rois) ipicraco. 
(27) xxv 104 (xdpis Kal éAevPepor 
ceavrd pi "roveidurtos yévy, 
t GAN’ PvAagov chovvadAdktws ddors. 
No transposition or emendation is made in the remaining instances. 
The following are examples of what I have called Heads and tails. 
(28) viii 5  voyjear’ avovpyiav. 
(29)x 18 expépovres (Aowopias) 
(30) xiii r vids wavotpyos rarpi. 
(31) xxix 27 BdéAvypa 8 dvopw xatevOivova’ 
1 MSS Kupios, M.T. Ni, 5 @eds in the N.T. citations. The translator pre- 
sumably read 717, which he constantly renders by Oeds; see an art. by 


Dr Redpath in J. 7. S. vii 608. 2 MSS éyevdunv. MSS dyammpevos. 
Asiniiir. MSS here have pi émAdOp. 
5 So N: or read al é¢ with the rest of the MSS. © +82 MSS. 
* Insert 82 with NA V, 68, &c. ® MSS airov. 
® MSS airév, 10 So codd. 109, 147, 157, 254, 260 for mpoored® : cf. ix 11. 
11 MSS Kupiov : see note on (18) above. 12 MSS as rhpnoov. 


18 MSS iva pi. “4 Perhaps intended for a rough line. 
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Lambic endings. 
An initial foot or more is wanted in— 
(32) i 21 axpwv' rexéwv 
(33) iii 22a Gois doréors. 
(34) 10 + « ioyvos. 


(35) xvii 16 (iva ri) ; 
(36) xviii 3. . . eis BaBos xaxav, xatadpove. 
(37) xx 4 . Oxvypos 

(38) xxii 29. . Set 
(39) xxvii 22. . . dpov’ péow ovvedpi.” 
(40) xxviii 18 .. . wopevdpevos 

The following consist of the latter half of the line, the 3} feet following 
the caesura, and are therefore comparable to the paroemiacs. I place 
first three recurrent instances, one of which is important. 

(41) vi 29° 
xvii 5 

2) xi 21 

(4 xeapt® xeipas euBaddv.. . 


(43) Tapeta (or eis rapeia) Kordcas. 


aiparos. 
(45) ii 14 .. . 
(46) vi 23 . Adyvos évrod} vopov. 
(47) ix 12 povos dvrAjoas 
(49) xvi 18 . « (mpd 88) wraparos 
(50) xxiv 6 Kapdias 
(51) xxiv 64 . mropeverat. 


(52) xxvi 11a P 
= Sir. iv 21 } 

The phrase in example (43) eis rapeia xowAéas has an important bearing 
on the date of the translation. The shorter form rapeiov is unattested in 
the papyri before the first century a.D.; the correct rapueiov is invariable 
in the third century B.c., and occurs once in the second. For the first 
century B.c. evidence is wanting; that is the earliest date at which 


* Omit 5¢ with V, 252. 2 auvedpiov BN &c. 

3 With the words immediately preceding we get another complete line : yuvaik’ 
ob« 

* An alternative rendering, possibly by another hand, is ob« dripwpyros éorat, 
xi 21, xix 2, 6, xxviii 20. 

5 The 82 in the second passage is omitted by nine cursives (68, 106, 149, &c.). 

Following a ‘head and tail’: mpd ovvrpiBijs (uév) 
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rapeiov is likely to have been written.' Tay(e)ia in these passages has 
the support of BN and of some cursives which elsewhere prove them- 
selves trustworthy. The metre also favours the text. If the reading 
is right, it goes to confirm the inference, which I have elsewhere drawn 
from another orthographical detail,* that the Greek version of Proverbs 
is not older than 1oo B.c. This instance further suggests that the 
translator himself is responsible for the partial versification, and that he 
is not culling excerpts from an older collection entirely in verse. 
It would be tedious and is unnecessary to catalogue the examples 
of orixo. with an iambic ending of 3 feet and under, which would 
bring the total number of lines and fragments in this metre well over 
100. 
Lambic openings of lines, like hexameter openings, are fewer than 
endings. Among other instances we have :-— 
(53) vii 11 (éorw) Kdéowros . . 
(54) viii 30 . . 
(55) ix 16 ds . . 

cf. (56) xxiv 25 ddpovéoraros yap cis. . 
(57) xiv codai yuvaixes oikous). 
(58) xxiv 67 éav ceavrov (cis eippoovvyy).* 
(59) xxvi 19 dupabdow . . . 

Consecutive lines. To those produced by transposition, &c., quoted 
above we may add these fragments :— 

{60)v 4... HKovnpevov | padXov payaipas Surrdpov . 
(61) xix 4f... ob | ppdvyow .. 

In both the hexameter and the iambic portions one small grammatical 
point—the use or omission of the article before a possessive pronoun 
or before an adjective used substantivally "—is governed by metrical 
considerations. Contrast the following :— 


Hexameters. 
ix 18a 7d cov ii to is 
Xxv 2 kal pi) Ta Vi2t of 


xxvii 27 tiv Cwnv Oepardvtuv. 

' Gramm. of O.T. in Greek i 63 ff. 

® In passage (1) 157, in (2) 109, 157, 295, im (3) 147, 149, 157, 159 295. 

3 Gramm. of O.T.i 61. Ovédeis is used throughout the book to the exclusion of 
ov@eis, which was almost universal in the Ptolemaic age until about 130 B.c., when 
it began to go out of fashion. 

* So AN V, 68, 106, 109, 147, &c. Their text, as producing an approximate (or 
rather, since o and w are used interchangeably, a complete) senarius, is preferable 
to év of B &c. 

5 So A 68, 106, 149, &c. ; dpadmow of B &c. is obviously inferior. : 

® Note, too, the omission of the article in Hex. (17) above. 7 rh maleB. 
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xvi 7, Xxi 7 (mpdorvew) ta xi 16 yuri pwodca 
Lambics. 
ili 22a Tois iv 4 cis oi Kapdiav. 
V10 ioxvos. 

The position of the dependent personal pronoun before or after its 
governing word is, in the hexameters, affected by the same considera- 
tions ; evidence in the iambic portions is wanting. Contrast :— 

Vili 1 oor Xxli 21 mpoBaddAopévors cot. 
xxiv 14 éAmis otk éyxaradeipe. viii 8 rot ordpards pov. 
xxii 28 of warépes cov. 
XXiV 49 % mrevia gov. 

Final atrod, airfs, &c., are very useful in hexameter endings :— 

e.g. li 18 rods dfovas abrijs, Vii 11 of wddes airijs, XxV 5 Opdvos 
XXVi 10 abrov. 


What explanation are we to give of the phenomena? Were the 
half-verses ever complete? Are they the distecta membra of an original 
work or works written entirely in verse? The late Dr Redpath, if 
I remember right, was inclined to adopt some such view, though I do 
not think that he had formulated any definite theory. One hypothesis 
may, I think, at once be set aside, namely that the version which has 
come down to us was ever wholly in verse. Large portions of it are 
unmetrical, and the text of some of these prosaic portions is attested in 
the earliest known citations from the Greek Proverbs in the pages of 
Philo and the N. T. It is difficult to suppose that the translation, 
which we have seen reason for thinking was not made before 100 B. c., 
had within about a century after its production undergone such radical 
change. And if the bulk of the version was in prose, it is improbable 
that the translator (like Dante in Za Vita Nuova) on occasions 
altogether abandoned prose for poetry, interspersing large patches of 
the latter in two different metres; that he attempted with varying 
success to impart a poetical colouring to the whole seems more natural. 

Another possible explanation has more to recommend it. It might 
be thought that our translator made use of an older verse translation 
or paraphrase of select passages from the book of Proverbs, or perhaps 
rather two translations, one in hexameters, the other in iambics, and that 
he incorporated phrases from one and the other in turn. Some warrant 
for a belief in the existence of a lost collection of proverbs, partly 
Biblical, partly unscriptural, written in iambic metre, has been found 
in a passage in the N.T. I refer to the allusion to the uncleanly habits 
of the dog and the sow in 2 Pet. ii 22 ovpBéByxev airois 7d rips GAnOois 


1 
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rrapotpias Kywn émcrpeyac émi €2€ pama, Kai “Ys Aovoapévy eis kvA pov 
(v. l. xtAvopa) BopBdpov. The reference to the dog seems clearly derived 
from Prov. xxvi 11, though not from the LXX, which has here a quite 
different and purely prosaic rendering xiwv émi 
éavtod Euerov puontis yévyta. The sow has no equivalent in the 
Hebrew or Greek book of Proverbs; its origin has with much prob- 
ability been traced to a parable in the Story of Ahikar about a pig 
which went to the bath with people of quality and on coming out went 
and rolled in a muddy ditch.' It has often been pointed out? that the 
pair of proverbs in 2 Pet. runs easily into iambic trimeters :— 
én’ émorpépas Kiwv 
AcAovpévy bs és BopBdpov. 
Here then, it might be thought, is a relic of a lost iambic collection 
of miscellaneous proverbs, in which the Biblical dog was associated 
with the unbiblical sow, just as in Proverbs LXX the canonical parable 
of the ant is reinforced by that of the bee (vi 8a). Again, we have to 
account for Blass’s ‘ faultless hexameter’ (not from LXX) in Heb. xii 13: 
kai Tpox.as romjoare Tois 

which might be regarded as a survival from a lost hexameter collection. 
But the auctor ad Hebraeos has just before (xii 5) quoted two verses 
from Proverbs LXX verbatim, and it is therefore probable that he is 
quoting from it again, only more freely. The hexameter is produced 
by conversion of the singular verb (which in the O. T. occurs in the 
address to ‘my son’) into the plural, and by transposition of two words. 
The plural is necessary to the N. T. writer in order to adapt the citation 
both to his readers and to the immediately preceding citation from 
Isaiah. That he threw the line, unconsciously perhaps, into hexameter 
form is in keeping with his proclivity for rhythm. A ‘tendency to fall 
into iambic rhythm’ has likewise been noted as a ‘feature of the style 
of 2 Peter’,® together with a preference for grandiose language. The 
iambic ring * of 2 Pet. ii 22 and the rare words é£épaya and xiAucpa may 
therefore be explained without recourse to the hypothesis of a lost 
collection of proverbs in iambic metre made by a Jew of Alexandria. 
Such a collection may very well have existed; but the point to be 

1 The Story of Ahikar, ed. Conybeare, Rendel Harris, and Mrs. Lewis (Camb. 
Univ. Press 1898) Ixv f. As Rendel Harris points out, the story of the pig ‘ going 
to the bath’ explains and justifies the middle voice (Aovoapévn) in 2 Pet. 


? See in particular the interesting remarks of Dr Bigg in his introduction to the 
Ep. in the Int. Crit. Comm. 227 f. 

Bigg in C. 227. 

‘ This, as was pointed out to me by the Rev. E. D. Stone, extends to the intro- 
ductory words which with a slight change might be written 170 rijs dAnOovs &éBn 
mapopias; but obviously this introduction could not have formed part of the 
hypothetical poem. 
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emphasized is that the theory of a lost poem or poems lying at the back 
of the Greek book of Proverbs does not help to account for the 
phenomena which it presents. 

For (1) internal evidence proves that ‘he hexameter and the iambic 
fragments in Proverbs LXX are the production of a single hand. The 
two metres have a common vocabulary and the same phrases recur in 
both. Compare the hexameter endings— 

X11... bwijs dSixaiov 
xix 4... rois abriv 
with the iambic line— 
xvi 22 Evora trois 
“Evvoa occurs twelve times in this book, but only once again in the 
‘LXX’ proper. Compare again :— 
Hex. xxii 29 . . . waperrava vw8pois 
Lamb. xii 8. . . 82 
Nw6poxdpdws is a dz. Aey.; vwHpds occurs only twice again, in Sirach. 
Again :— 
? Hex. xxix 7... vods émyvipwv 
? Jamb. xiii 10 . . . émryvepoves 
The adjective (4 exx.) with the substantive éxcyywpoovvy is peculiar in 
LXX to this book. Again :— 

t Hex, xxix 23 rovs ramewddpovas (Beds abris) epeider 

t TLamb.iv 4... es ony xapdiav 

*Epedew occurs nine times in Proverbs, only once elsewhere in LXX. 

The same conclusion is suggested by another line of reasoning. 
The hexameter fragments not infrequently come in clusters, and the 
iambics similarly tend to fall into groups in consecutive oriyo. Were 
this invariable, it would lend some support to the theory that the 
translator worked with two older poetical collections before him, using 
first one and then the other. But not seldom we find a fragmentary 
hexameter and a fragmentary senarius in the parallel members of one 
and the same Hebrew verse. This again suggests that a single hand is 
responsible for the two metres ; a piecing together of distinct sources 
within a single sentence is highly improbable. Thus we have :— 

v20f py wodis mpis ddAorpiav, (und? cvvépxov) 

(Z.) dyxdAaus py 
t yap . . 
xxii 29 ... Baoredon de? 

(xai rapertava dvipdor vwOpois. 

xxiv 48 (/7/.) . .. dAtyov wordlw, ddcyov Kaburva, 

(Z.) évaynadrALopar xepoiv 

1 The first 7 is probably, as elsewhere, treated as a short vowel. 
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xxiv 64 8€ éorw &) ciddws ropeverai, 
(ZZ) (xai réraprov) diaBaive. 

Parallel instances of the collocation of the two metres in the balancing 
clauses of a sentence occur in the collections of Greek secular proverbs. 
Thus :— 

(AZ) olvés rot xapievre taxis do.dd, 
(LZ) up 8 xpnoriv réxors.* 

Is it then possible that the translator had before him, not two poems, 
but a single collection written in the two metres? No; internal evidence 
suggests further (2) that the hand responsible for the metrical portions is 
that of the translator of the whole (or the bulk) of the book. For the 
characteristic vocabulary of the metrical portions reappears in passages 
which are, and probably always have been, unmetrical. An examination 
of the use made throughout the book of such words as épeidew, oxoArds, 
rextaive, vrapés will illustrate this. Again, in numerous passages 
with a metrical ring which is obviously intentional it would be difficult 
or impossible to complete the broken lines. For instance, the three 
consecutive hexameter endings in xxiv 54 serve a definite purpose (see 
above on Hex. (42)), but it is extremely improbable that the lines were 
ever spun out to their full length. The book, as we have it, doubtless 
contains many later glosses and accretions, but the versification is fairly 
_ evenly distributed over the whole of it, so that it is probable that the 
bulk of our text goes back to the original version. ‘The versification, 
it should be added, extends to those portions which are peculiar to the 
text. 

We are driven therefore to the conclusion that the translator, 
sporadically, in places where he could readily do so without departing 
too widely from his original, imparted a metrical colouring to his work. 
He was mainly concerned to give the oriyo. a metrical ending; more 
rarely he gave them a metrical opening ; on occasions he wrote a com- 
plete line or couplet ; in passages where the string of detached proverbs 
was replaced by a connected and dramatic narrative, such as that of 
‘the strange woman’ (chap. vii), there may originally have been several 
consecutive lines of poetry. 

His procedure in fact seems closely to resemble that of the old 
Greek proverb-writers. We can trace in the Paroemiographi Graeci 
the stages in the growth of the metrical proverb: first the purely prosaic 
maxims, then the rugged jingles aping poetry, the faulty or faultless half 
of a hexameter or senarius, usually the latter half (i. e. the paroemiac or 
the portion of the senarius following the caesura), and last, the complete 
line or couplet, not always immaculate. For the purpose of com- 


1 Zenobii Cent. vi 22 ap. Paroem. Graeci i p. 167. 


| 
| 
| 
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parison I have roughly analysed the proverbs in the oldest collection 
preserved, the six ‘centuries’ of Zenobius. Zenobius quotes in all 
552 proverbs, of which at least 160 are metrical and perhaps 380-390 
unmetrical ; some of the approximations to metre may have been over- 
looked. ‘The metrical proverbs may be divided as follows :— 


Hexameters. Lambics. 

Perfect (or approximately) 2t Perfect (or approximately) 48 
Endings. Paroemiacs (perfect) ro Endings. Over 34 feet‘ 4 
Paroemiacs (approx.) 10 3% feet® (or approx.)° 15 

Between 3and 2 feet? 10 Between 3and 2$feet’ 20 
Beginnings. 2} feet * 6 Beginnings. Over 2} feet * 7 
Head and tail’ (?)1 24 feet 8 
58 102 


The most interesting of these are the crude and illiterate attempts at 
verse, which betray their plebeian origin. A jingle with a metrical ring 
is a sufficient substitute for metre. The vowels y and w, and the diph- 
thongs « and o may be treated as short; ¢ and o may be long. 
Similarly, in our language, ‘ A stitch in time saves nine’ fails to achieve 
rhyme where ‘ There’s many a slip’, &c., succeeds. The following are 
approximations to complete lines :— 


Hex. - Alysdes ovre réraprot. 
Lamb. davis dvaynns obdiv ioxupsrepov. 
dis Tov abrov aicyxpdv mporxpovew AiBov. 
The following appears to be a ‘head and tail’ :— 
kaxov Kuvos by 


But the numerous approximations to the paroemiac furnish the 

quaintest instances :— 
GXos Bios, Siacra. 

1 e.g. nal per’ dprov : épvyov Kaxdv, edpov dyewov. 

2 g. GAA’ ob« : ‘PadapavOvos : aixov ‘Eppij. 

3 e.g. mdvra Aidov adv Geol paxapes. 

* e.g. dypolxou pi) watappéve pnropos: qdes Ganep cis AjAov 

5 g. wavOdpov copwrepos : dvev ye Onoéws. 

e.g. Barpayos olvoyxoeis : Ovciav. 

7 e.g. TayrdAov: 

e.g. dpxrov mapovons ixvy pi as in exx. in Prov. LXX above) : pi) 
divao : iryéorepos (Kpér.). 

e. g. yAadt els "AOhvas : Aids KépivOos. 

10 Examples of ‘ Heads and tails’ in iambic metre occur in Menander’s yw@pai 


(op. cit.), pry mpds 7d Képdos.. ded Brérav: . - 
imepppovav. 
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GAXot Kapov, Svavro.' 

ob Swpodoxeirat. 

Bods éavtd (? transpose é¢’ é. B. x.). 
Avoundevos dvayny. 

wddas Exes. 

Adxos dpéap xopever (?) 

oF hAvodrat. 

All the features which are found in the collection of Zenobius 
reappear in fact in the Greek book of Proverbs. The translator 
employs the two metres which by long tradition had been considered 
appropriate for these homely maxims.» He shews the same partiality 
as the old proverb-writers for half-lines, beginning or ending at the 
caesura, and in particular for metrical endings ; the same disregard for 
nice distinctions between long and short vowels. On the whole he uses 
the iambic metre slightly more often than the hexameter. We may be 
certain that he was quite familiar with many of the old secular proverbs ; 
it is sufficient to quote vii 22 xiwy émi deopous,® xxiii 31 yupvdrepos trépov.* 
As we have seen, he probably produced his version in the first century B.c. 
and in the first half of the century, about the time when Tarrhaeus of 
Crete and Didymus of Alexandria were engaged in putting together 
_ their collections of proverbs, upon which Zenobius subsequently drew.* 
If we had any reason to doubt that Alexandria was his home, we could 
infer that he was a city-dweller from the fact that, in common with the 
translator of the latter half of Jeremiah, a ‘neighbour’ (¥) is for him 
a moXirns, a fellow-citizen ’.° 

The partial versification pervading the Greek version serves a practical 
purpose of some importance in textual criticism, though its utility in 
this respect is limited by the fact that it is only partial. Absence of 
metre is obviously no infallible criterion for detecting later interpolations 
and corrections in a work in which the prosaic element predominated 
from the first. But (I will conclude by attempting to sum up some of 
the uses to which this metrical test may legitimately be put) : (1) absence 


1 Cf. Jo. iv 38 dAAo Kexomdxacw xrd., following close upon two other proverbs, 
35 Terpapnves tort Oepiopds Epxera, and 37 GAdAos éoriv 5 oneipow Kat dAdros 
Gepifav = dAdo pev oneipovaw, dphoovra Diogen. ii. 62 (Par. Gr. i p. 205). 
This little group of three Greek proverbs attributed to Christ within the compass 
of four verses is curious, 

2 An occasional anapaestic line like viii 15 5:’ éuod BaotAcis BaotAevovow may be 
accidental ; another rendering would hardly be possible. 

Cf. ém deapa, Zenob. iv 73. 

yupvorépous imépov Adyo: madkads pnow Eustath. (ap. Paroem. Gr. i p. 228) ; cf. 
‘ywuvdrepos AeBnpibos etc. Zenob. ii 95. 

5 Paroem. Graeci i xii ff. 6 In xi 9, 12, xxiv 43 ; but elsewhere in Prov. pido;, 

VOL. XIII. F 
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of metre does become a criterion where a choice has to be made between 
two ‘doublets’, one of which has a metrical ring and the other has not. 
Thus, in i 14, the first of the doublets, xowdv 5¢ BadAavriov xrncwpeba 
mavres, is, on account of the hexameter ending, besides other reasons, 
to be preferred to the second, xai papoirmov tv we 
should perhaps go further and adopt the order of words in cod. V, 
which gives the sentence an iambic opening as well, BaAAdvriov 5 Kowov 
«td. For, (2) where there is a diversity of readings affecting the order 
of words, that reading which produces rhythm, especially a rhythmical 
conclusion to a sentence or sense-line, is to be preferred to a variant 
which lacks rhythm and places the words in their simplest prosaic order 
or in the order in which they stand in the Hebrew original. (3) Where 
there is no variant reading, but the language is poetical and trans- 
position of words prosaically arranged will produce a complete or 
fragmentary verse, transposition is generally legitimate, notwithstanding 
the lack of MS authority. (4) Where a hexameter or iambic ending 
occurs near the close of a sentence or sense-line, there is some ground 
for suspecting that any appended unmetrical words are an interpolation. 

Judging by metrical tests, I should infer that the minuscules 109, 147, 
157 possess a high value in this book ; the group 68, 161 &c., and 
cod. V are also important. Occasionally the original text seems to be 
preserved in the Armenian Version; it is perhaps significant that 
Proverbs was the first book of the Greek Bible to be translated into that 
language." 


H. St J. THACKERAY. 


POW AND DW, 


Or words in the Old Testament which have apparently a fixed and 
settled meaning, one which occurs pretty frequently is the word pon, 
generally rendered by ‘palace’ or ‘castle’, In the Authorized Version 
it is translated ‘ palace’ in 31 places out of 32 in which it occurs (‘ castle’ 
once only). And the Revised Version is almost equally uniform, 
giving ‘palace’ 28 times and ‘castle’ 4 times (with margin ‘palace’ 3 times). 
But there is no like uniformity in the most ancient versions. The 
renderings of the LXX comprise euéAuov (10 times), x«pa (6), Bapis (5), 
dpdodov (2), with olkos, rédus, yi, Aads, dvtpov, tupydBapis, and évavriov 
once each, while in two passages there is no word which certainly 
answers to it. In the Vulgate there is not quite the same variety. 
Turris occurs 4 times, ¢emplum once, urbes once; more often it falls 


 Swete Introd. to O.T. 118. 
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back on general terms aedes, domos, moenia. Now considering the 
irregularities of LXX renderings, the mere fact of the variations which 
they shew here is not perhaps very remarkable. Some of them may 
be merely due to a tendency to paraphrase, or to be satisfied with 
a more general term where it gives the general sense; though this 
might seem in itself to point to the lack of a simple definite equivalent 
for the word thus generalized. But what is more striking is that some 
of the more particular renderings, and those which differ most from 
ours, such as OeyédAva. and dydoda, occur where there is nothing in the 
context to suggest them. Thus M1207N is translated by OeuéAva 10 times 
altogether, and in places where ‘foundations’ does not make very 
obvious good sense. In other cases too, where ‘ palace’ would come 
in quite naturally (which is not always the case), the LXX studiously 
avoid any such idea. It is true that they use Bapus (or rupyéBapis) 
6 times in all, which gives a point of contact with more modern 
versions ; but they must surely have had reason for thinking that 
the Hebrew word, in its strict meaning, had something to do with 
foundations, or they would not have gone out of their way to use 
so often as an equivalent. 

We must first examine the various connexions in which }yO"N is used. 
Twice it occurs (in the singular) in conjunction with ‘ the king’s house’, 
Thus we read (in the A. V. rendering) that Zimri ‘went into the palace 


- of the king’s house and burnt the king’s house over him with fire’ 


(1 Kings xvi 18) ; where we are at once struck by the tautology. The 
word translated palace must refer to a part of the king’s house and 
not to the whole. The LXX translate it by dvyrpov, in the sense 
apparently of a cellar or subterranean passage; and though ‘castle’ 
(as R. V.) or ‘tower’ might do, neither of these would suit so well, 
It is not an elevated or detached but an under part of the building 
which best suits the words which follow yoy 
Curiously, again, in.2 Kings xv 25, where the same words are used 
to describe the place where Pekah smote Pekahiah and his followers— 
‘in Samaria in the palace of the king’s house’ (A.V.), castle (R.V.), 
the LXX abstain from any such rendering as ‘castle’ or ‘ tower’ (which 
would here be quite suitable to the sense), and merely say évavtiov 


1 The history of this word, used in Hellenistic Greek apparently for tower, 
is itself remarkable. In Classical Greek it means an Egyptian or Eastern boat 
(Herod. ii 41, 96, 179, and A#t. Trag.). In Plutarch, de Virt, Mul., ad fin., the 
context shews that a boat is really intended, though the passage has been quoted 
for the sense of ‘porch’ or ‘entrance’ (ostium). In Hellenistic Greek it seems 
to be a transliteration of wa (LXX and Josephus), and alternative forms occur 
\(Neh. i 1; vii 2). Valcknar in his elaborate monograph on apis tries to connect 
the two ideas, but is very inconclusive. Is it not more probable that in origin the 
words were totally distinct ? 
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oixov tod Bacréws, ‘opposite the king’s house’; unless, indeed, this is 
a mistake for the previous rendering év dvtpw (the idea being that 
they were in hiding in some cellar or dungeon). Again the word 
occurs in the singular in Isa. xxv 2, in a connexion where the idea 
of any such pre-eminence as is implied in the rendering ‘ palace’ seems 
very detrimental to the sense. We read (A.V. and R.V.) ‘Thou hast 
made of a city an heap ; of a defenced city a ruin: a@ palace of strangers 
to be no city; it shall never be built’. Surely the appropriate meaning 
of yo Dt poms is ‘a mere haunt of strangers instead of a city’, 
which makes excellent sense, while the other is perplexing. Here the 
LXX render by 6eyéA.a, but there is much confusion. 

More often, however, ;O78 is used with some city as the qualifying 
word (usually in the plural), and here ‘ palace’ (or ‘ palaces’) is 
certainly more intelligible. But if we once admit a lowly rather than 
an exalted meaning for the word, if it can be suggestive of passages 
and hiding-places rather than of towers and palaces, we shall find 
instances of its use in connexion with a city where it is natural to 
suppose a reference to the streets and lanes rather than to the elevated 
buildings, and this is borne out by the rendering dydoda which the 
LXX give occasionally, meaning apparently the houses with the streets 
round about them. If in Ps. xlviii 13 130 (which does not occur 
elsewhere in exactly this form) really means ‘traverse’ we have a case 
in point (though here the LXX rendering for m3078 is Bépes). That 
the R.V. should give ‘ Mark ye well her bulwarks, consider her palaces’, 
putting ‘¢raverse’ in the margin, may be due to a feeling of the 
inappropriateness of ‘palaces’ or ‘towers’ as the object of the latter 
verb, Even in verse 3, especially if 23% means a high or strong 
tower, ‘God hath made himself known in her palaces as a refuge’— 
margin ‘ high tower’ (R.V.), ‘towers’ is not very suitable for munK, 
and something more general than ‘palaces’ fits the context better. 
Again in Mic. v 5 (4) NID ‘when 
the Assyrian shall come into our land, and when he shall tread in our 
streets’ seems more natural than ‘when he shall tread in our pa/aces’, 
answering as the phrase does to the still more general 25333 Ja ‘3 
‘when he shall tread in our borders’, in the following verse. The 
LXX translate by éxi ri xopav and 
7a Spia ipéow respectively. So in Jer. ix 21 (20) ‘Death is come up 
into our windows, it hath entered into our /anes (or quarters)’ is much 
more suitable than ‘palaces’ to the sequel, ‘to cut off the children 
from the streets and the young men from the broad places,’ nad 
Soy. The LXX generalize here by «is 
Thv yiv tpov, ‘it entered into your land.’ Again in Amos iii 9 nn IN 
is used of places of public proclamation. We read (R.V.) ‘Publish 
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ye in the fa/aces at Ashdod, and in the palaces in the land of Egypt’ 
with margin ‘upon’ for ‘in’ (twice). But ‘streets’ or places of public 
resort would be more appropriate.’ We may compare the ‘Tell it 
not in Gath, publish it not in the séreets of Askelon’, m3 Yn be 
pbpers moyina mwan $x of 2 Sam. i 20. Here again the LXX fall 
back on the general term “AvayyeiAate xwpas év cat 
ras xwpas tis Alyvrrov. 

Thus in some cases at all events the idea of the ins and outs, the 
streets, the quarters of an eastern city is more appropriate than that 
of castles or palaces. There are others where we can only say that 
there seems an undue particularity, an undue emphasis on a part rather 
than the whole in the usual rendering; as in ‘Peace be within thy 
walls and prosperity (or security) within thy palaces’ (LXX ei@jua é& 
tais tupyoBdpeci cov), Ps, cxxii 7 ; ‘The Lord is become as an enemy, 
he hath swallowed up Israel; He hath swallowed up all her pa/aces .. . 
He hath given up into the hand of the enemy the walls of her padaces’ 
(LXX Bdpes), Lam. ii 5, 7. In these a more general word would be 
at least more natural. In others there is not much to choose between 
the two ideas, as in ‘Thorns shall come up in her fadaces’ (LXX «is 
tas méAas avrov), Isa. xxxiv 13; ‘ Arise and let us go up by night, and 
let us destroy her falaces’ (LXX OepnéAua), Jer. vi 5; ‘I abhor the 
excellency of Jacob, and hate his pa/aces’ (LXX ras xwpas abrod), Amos 
vi 8. In Amos iii ro, 11 ‘They know not to do right, ... who store 
up violence and robbery in their palaces, . . . thy Palaces shall be 
spoiled’, the usual rendering is very suitable, but here again the LXX 
use the general word x@pa, applicable to any spaces or places, as 
elsewhere in this chapter and in vi. In Prov. xviii 19, where ‘castle’, 
as used in both English versions, really seems to suit best, ‘such 
contentions are like the bars of a castle’; the Vulgate has ‘urbium’, 
while the LXX render by Bacidrcov, and 
it is not clear that the meaning they assign to O78 is not con- 
tained in the former Greek word rather than the latter, considering 
their fondness for the rendering @enédov elsewhere. And, indeed, the 
relation between the two clauses of the verse is not very certain, and 
the LXX take the first to refer, not to a brother offended but to 
brotherly help. In the R.V. it will be seen that there are several 
italicized words. 

Of the instances which remain to be noticed, an important class are 

1 Unless the words refer to publishing on the housetops (which they do not 
plainly suggest). Curiously this idea, proverbial in the N. T., is not found in 
the O. T., where mvaa are places of converse or retirement (sometimes of star- 
worship). A more general use of Sy hardly presents difficulty in view of such 


passages as 2 Kings xxii 8; 2 Chron. xx 3; Jer. iv 16; xviii11. For streets and 
gates as places of proclamation see further Jer. vii 2; xi 6. 
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connected with the destruction of a city by fire. The Chaldeans, 
we read (R.V.), ‘brake down the wall of Jerusalem and burnt all the 
palaces thereof with fire’ (LXX Bdpas), 2 Chron. xxxvi rg. But usually 
in a special prophetic phrase, as (e.g.) Jer. xvii 27, xlix 27, which the 
R.V. renders ‘then will I kindle a fire in the gates thereof, and it 
shall devour the pa/aces of Jerusalem’ ; and ‘I will kindle a fire in the 
wall of Damascus and it shall devour the fa/aces of Benhadad’. We 
find almost identical words in Hos. viii 14; and very frequently in 
Amos, where the phrase ‘I will 
send fire upon . .. and it shall devour the fa/aces thereof’ (to take 
the usual rendering) becomes a general formula—with very slight 
variations, Amos i 4, 7, 10, 12, 14; ii 2, 5. Here it must be admitted 
that the destruction of the imposing buildings might well be the 
catastrophe in view; but just here the LXX uniformly render by 
Oepéda (except in the two passages in Jeremiah, where they use 
dpoda), though the idea of foundations is not what would naturally 
suggest itself. Taken in conjunction with what we have seen already 
this is significant. It suggests that the sense of the Hebrew may be 
that the city will be burnt to the ground, that not even the general 
outline of its streets and buildings will be left.' At first sight, indeed, 
this idea of foundations of buildings is very different from that of 
streets and lanes, to which other considerations seemed to point ; but 
the latter are determined by the former, and together they constitute 
the ground-plan of the whole. If we could suppose that the word 
expressed primarily the general outline or ground-plan as formed by 
the ramifications of streets and buildings, there would be some explana- 
tion of variation and obscurity in the rendering: its exact force would 
not easily be represented in translation by any single word. 

A few passages remain where there would be special point in the 
use of a term expressing such an idea, as e.g. Isa. xxiii 13, xxxii 14 
where MN1209N IY would mean, not ‘they overthrew (R.V. margin 
“raised up”) the palaces thereof’, but ‘they laid bare its ground-plan— 
or foundations’? and would be, not ‘the fa/ace shall be 
forsaken’, but ‘the bare outline of the city plan shall be left exposed’. 
(The LXX translate by olko., with some confusion.) But, above all, 
this interpretation suits the connexion of clauses in the last instance 
to be examined, Jer. xxx 18 (where an allusion to fa/ace seems forced 
and unnatural) pore “vy ‘The city shall be 
built upon its own mound, and ¢he ground-plan laid out as before— 
or according to its original design ’.* 

1 Observe the general ending to the similar phrase in Jer. xxi 14; 1 32. 

? Compare mix 10% (Mic. i 6); so too Ezek. xiii 14. 


_ * The R.V. has ‘The palace shall remain (or ‘be inhabited”) after the manner 
thereof’; while the LXX have é Aads for je. 
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But if the above interpretation is suitable to the various contexts, 
it may be said that it does not agree with the derivation, if (as usually 
supposed) the root D 8 is equivalent to oO, nor with the view of 
ancient authorities from Jerome downwards. On Hos. viii 14 he says 
‘m2D7N sunt magnae et in modum turrium aedificatae domus’, and 
so he assumes elsewhere. On Amos i, however, he speaks more 
doubtfully, and under the influence of the LXX turns the word by 
‘aedes sive fundamenta’, and explains the latter by saying that the fire 
will devour ‘non solum muros sed et fundamenta’, so far acquiescing 
in the view adopted above. Then, on ver. 12, he gives details of the 
various renderings. ‘MON quas nos aedes interpretati sumus, Aquila 
et Symmachus Bdpes id est domus, Theodotio Aaditatores transtulit : 
soli septuaginta et hic et supra fumdamenta dixerunt.’ But from all 
these alike the idea of large or castellated mansions has been eliminated. 
May not the idea of castle or palace, which he gives in his formal 
definition, be entirely due in its origin to a supposed connexion with 
nin ‘tall’ or ‘lofty’, though this interpretation has prevailed so widely 
since ? 

But, so far as derivation goes, it would not seem that there is any 
necessary connexion between D8 and O19. Words which differ only 
in one really weak letter, such as pp, yp’, are usually perhaps alike in 
meaning (though even here we have another pp and pp which are 
quite different) ; but the presence or absence of & is generally of more 
significance. “UX to gather and 3 to sojourn, NIX to sigh and m3 
to rest, DN to dind and “1D to furn have no apparent connexion, 
and so in most similar instances. Pairs such as Wi, WIN to ¢hresh, 
war, Wax to be in desperate case, are quite the exception. Thus 04 
and O"N might express quite different ideas. 

It might even be possible to suggest an interpretation of the latter 
based on quite a different parallelism. In two passages (Isa. xiii 22 ; 
Ezek. xix 7)? mynds is supposed to be a variant form of min5K.? If 
we could suppose the root D8 to be in any way parallel to nbx to 
bind, confine (more usual as applied figuratively to the dumb or tongue- 
tied, but literally of sheaves, mbx, Gen. xxxvii 7), it would not agree 
badly with the interpretation of m2078 as the spaces confined between 
the walls and buildings of a city—the fundamental enclosures defining 
its ground-plan. 

It may, however, be objected that n° actually occurs as a geographical 


' The second of these two passages (if m225x = m:01") is another illustration of 
the point we have been urging. ‘ He knew their palaces, and laid waste their cities’ 
is not very intelligible : ‘he knew their ins and outs—their ways of access’ makes 
excellent sense in connexion with the latter clause. 

Compare 2 Kings xxiii 5 ; Job xxxviii 32. 
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term, and that this is probably connected with ny" and means ‘ highlands’ 
or ‘uplands’. Even if this were so it would not be conclusive for the 
root of pose; but it is far from certain. It involves to some extent 
the very interesting geographical question as to the district to which 
DN was first applied. In the Old Testament as i# stands we have 
three well-defined stages in the use of the term. First we have 
DN 71D (Padan-Aram) in Genesis only (xxv 20; xxviii 2, 5, 6, 7; Xxxi 
18; xxxiii 18; xxxv 9, 26; xlvi 15)—though the parallel pax mw the 
Jield of Aram, is used in Hos, xii 12 (13), referring to Jacol’s history ; and 
as an alternative we find D7) DK, i.e. Aram of the two rivers (Gen. 
xxiv 10; Deut. xxiii 4(5); Judges iii 8, 10; 1 Chron. xix 6; Ps. Ix title), 
or DWN alone’ (Num. xxiii 7; Judges x 6) referring apparently in all 
these cases to the same region (?between the Euphrates and the 
Tigris), described in Gen. xxix 1 as ‘the land of the children of the 
East’,? 

D1 is not used of this region with reference to anything later than 
David's reign. And in the history of that period, besides D7 DAN 
(used of that time in 1 Chron. xix 6; Ps. 1x title), other Arams appear : 
(1 Chron. xix 6), DIN (2 Sam. x 6; Ps. Ix title), 
(2 Sam. viii 5), DAW (2 Sam. x 6), besides DAN 
“nan (2 Sam. x 16); and we find pwK3 “wa (2 Sam. xv 8). In 1 Kings 
x 29 there is a reference to DAN '35p in the plural. But this second 
extended or varied use of DAN does not long continue. In 1 Kings 
xi 24 we are told how Rezon fled from Zobah and set up his kingdom 
in Damascus; and from this time onwards DN, ‘O78 are used exclu- 
sively of Syria and Syrian proper, i.e. of the kingdom of which 
Damascus was the capital,® until the captivity of the land. See Amos 
i 3, 5; ix 7, and compare (e. g.) 2 Kings xvi 5, 9. 

Thus it gives a very misleading impression to say (as is sometimes 
said) that Aram is used vaguely in the Old Testament, and applied 
to Syria on the one hand and to Mesopotamia on the other; whereas 
we find that it always means one thing when used of events defore the 
reigns of David and Solomon, and another thing affer that period, 
while in the interval it is used in a more general way or with various 
distinguishing additions. It would seem that its original application 
was to Mesopotamia‘ (or a part of it), and that it was afterwards 
extended in Hebrew usage, in consequence of some movements of 

1 See also Gen. x 22, 23. 

2 “ow is used in a corresponding sense (Gen. xxv 20; xxviii 5; xxxi 20, 245 
Deut. xxvi 5). 

5 mow ‘in the Syrian language’ (R.V.) is taken by some in a more general 
sense (2 Kings xviii 26; Isa, xxxvi 11). 

* It is said that in Assyrian Avamw is always applied to tribes East of the 
Euphrates; which confirms the view stated above. 
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‘Aramaic’ tribes, and then again specialized, as the kingdom of 
Damascus overshadowed all the rest. The space between the ‘two 
rivers’—in the main a great plain—is hilly in the north, and this has 
been thought to explain the application of the term ‘the field of the 
highlands’ (to take the usual interpretation of Padan-Aram) to the 
plain at the base of the hills. Yet, considering the much higher level 
of the surrounding country, this is hardly a natural designation for 
the region in question, however we may limit (as some do) the extent 
to which it applies. 

Others again, giving up the idea of a definite locality, suppose that 
px in Hebrew was originally a vague ethnographical rather than 
geographical term, in spite of the consistent way in which it is applied 
locally throughout the earlier stages of the history. 

But what if (in accordance with the suggestion as to the meaning 
of the root of O48) DTD DWN merely means the district confined 
between or dounded by the two rivers? Then the local application 
is quite natural. The phrase answers in fact to the Greek Mecororapia, 
which seems to be intended as an equivalent for it. All difficulty in 
regarding Mesopotamia as the primary application of DN disappears. 
There is nothing strange either in the subsequent extension of the term 
under the circumstances indicated in the books of Samuel and Kings, 
if we recognize that this only applies to a later period of the 
history. Was not Scotia once the name of Ireland ? 

This geographical question, though of much interest in itself, is 
a distinct one, not necessarily bound up with the former; and such 
geographical considerations may not do much to enforce the proposed 
interpretation of D(S as involved in mK. Yet it is something that 
all seems to tend in one direction; and if such a reversal of the 
traditional explanation of the latter word is thought improbable, it 
must at least be remembered that it is more in accordance with the 
majority of the LXX renderings than that which has prevailed. 


Percy J. HEawoop. 
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THE INTRODUCTION TO THE OXYRHYNCHUS 
SAYINGS. 


OITO! Ol OIAOFO! O1..... eee 
AHCEN IHC O 
OWMAKAIEITIEN........ 
AN TWNAOFWN 
OY MH FEYCHTAI. 

OITO! Of OIAOFO!. Such is the reading of the original, since 
the discoverers vouch for the first sofa; and a correction is clearly 
necessary. GH" think the simplest course is to omit the initial Ol, 
when roto: is a late prose use = rowide. Others (as Dr Taylor *) prefer 
otro oi Adyo. Many considerations support this view: (1) the spacing 
of the letters (reproduced above) suggests obro: of and not rotor, * 
(2) a superfluous oi might easily occur by dittography after otro: oi, but 
that it should come to be written before roto at the beginning of a 
sentence is incomprehensible: this dittography and the change of 
| into Y do not seem serious demands ; (3) Luke xxiv 44 (quoted by 
GH) supplies an exact parallel: otro: of Adyou pov ois éAdAnoa mpds 
tpas. On these grounds I follow Dr Taylor in reading obrox of Adyor in 
the text printed at the end of this paper. 

The last six letters of the missing portion are, of course, ois éAa- ; 
the remainder must be filled by an epithet of of Adyo. GH have 
suggested @avpdov which, however, is colourless. Better is Dr Lock’s 
édnOwoi (cf. Apoc. xxii 6 obror of Adyou Kai Yet I cannot 
but think that the word is not sufficiently forcible in its present context. 
If I am not mistaken, a dominant idea—that of (eternal) life—pervades 
the Zntroduction. The phrases and | Oavarov] ob pi) yevonta both 
convey this, and seem to point back to some key-word now lost. This 
word was perhaps {worowi. Why this word seems particularly suitable 
we shall see presently when the restoration is further advanced. At 
present it will suffice to quote some parallels : Ps. cxviii (cxix) 7d Adywv 
cov nov pe: John v 21 domep yap rarip eyeipe rovs vexpovs Kai 
lwororei, Kai 6 vids ods Lworoet: Vi 63 Td TO 
. . . ra pypata & ipiv wvedpa Kai 
£p. Barn. vi ottws obv tH tis Kai 
Aoyw Cyooperv. 

‘ GH= Grenfell and Hunt Oxyrhynchus Papyri iv, no. 654. 

2 The Oxyrhynchus Sayings of Jesus (Oxford 1905) p. 2. 

5 Mr Hunt, however, points out that the separation between orto and ox is really 
very slight, and that, in a text where there is no systematic division, stress cannot 


justly be laid on a space where it does occur. Thus in 1. 7 we have evpy s. In 
view of this the statement above must be modified. 
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The crucial question is the completion of |. 2. Current proposals 
deal with two points: 1. with what followed 5 fév; 2. with what came 
before xait @wyg. 1. GH suggest, but with reserve, «[vpus or x[ai 
; Dr Hicks (af. Taylor GH of. cit.) xai dAnOwos. 2. read 
or Maria. (or MarOaiw) for the reasons stated ad Joc. ; (6) Mr 
Bartlett suggests rots re dAdots Or trois pabyrais; (c) Prof. K. Lake, 
comparing the usage of Acta Thomae, conjectures "lovda 76] xai Owpa. 

All these conjectures agree in one point, in postulating a second 
dative dependent upon éAdAyoev. And the discoverers treat it as a fact 
that Thomas was in some way claimed as the authority for the Sayings. 

Yet all three views are open to objection. The first and third, 
indeed, seem quite inadmissible, for they can only be understood to 
represent the Sayings as the matter of a special revelation. Sayings 
2, 3, and 4, with Logia 1, 5, 6, and 7, sufficiently refute this. But rois 
pabyrais| xai ®wpa is not open to such radical objection—unless we 
compare John xx 26, and call the Sayings post-resurrectional. We 
can claim that St Thomas is specially mentioned, as is St Peter in Mark 
Xvi 7 trois paOytais Kai Ilérpw, in order to shew that he 
was in some way specially interested. But this is surely a vague and 
indirect way of indicating one’s authority for a document. And when 
we remember that this unsatisfactory statement with its far-reaching 
claim rests totally on a conjecture, we may fairly look about for another 
solution. 

Such a solution was suggested to me by Acts i 3, where the author 
speaking of our Lord says: wapéornoev éavrov .. . drravdpevos 
abrois, and by Mark xvi 11 dxovoavres bre Kai 
airs iriornoav. The editor may well have followed the same line of 
thought and have fortified his allusion to the resurrection (6 fav) by 
a reference to the proof of it. I therefore read x[ai gaveis rots déxa, OF 
better, x[ai d@Oeis tas Séxa (see x Cor. xv 5-8, Luke xxiv 34, Acts 
ix 17; cp. xxvi 16"). We can now safely refer to John xx 26 jjoav 
of pabyrai airod Kai Qwpas per’ 

The lacuna in 1. 3 is less important. GH restore xai elev [adrois ; 
but unless we grant that adrois is used very loosely, we are in danger of 
making the Editor quote the following Saying as post-resurrectional. 
In spite of objections, therefore, I propose to put a stop after @wp¢, 
and to continue xai «tev [airdés ; the pronoun being strongly emphatic. 

We are now free to consider the line of thought. If the editor wrote 
Gworowi in 1. 1, he might naturally think fit to vindicate the epithet, and 
I will present what I take to be his reasoning by means of a paraphrase : 


! I must express my acknowledgements to Mr F. E. Brightman for the exact 
wording of this restoration and for the references. I had previously conjectured 
(amongst other and more clumsy things) «[al pavepw0eis rots 
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* These are the life-giving words spoken by Jesus ; life-giving, because 


He who uttered them Himself lives and proved it ; for He was seen by 
His disciples, so that even the sceptic Thomas was convinced. Above 
all it was He Himself who claimed this very virtue for His words.’ 

If this restoration—especially the word {wozowi—be accepted, we 
shall have gained what has been needed ever since theories of a 
connexion of ideas between the different Sayings have been given up. 
We cannot believe that the collection is totally without order and 
purpose. Considering carefully each Logion and Saying we find that 
all except two (Logia III and VI) convey cautions, directions, and the 
like ; they are—to use a much-tried word—‘ helpful’. That is the same 
thing as to say they are life-giving, worovoi. 

In conclusion, something must be said as to the alleged formula of 
the Jntroduction. GH admit that it may add some strength to the 
theory of Dr Rendel Harris’ as to the citation-form in St Paul, Clement 
of Rome, and Polycarp : ‘ Remember the words of the Lord which he 
spake . . . and he said.’ That theory in itself does not concern us, 
but its present application does. In the formula mentioned, ‘the 
words ’ we are bidden to remember are always those quoted immediately 
afterwards. In the present case odro: of Adyo., of course, covers the 
whole collection, while xai «ev introduces a single citation. Hence 
the idea of a lurking formula must be abandoned. 

The text as restored above will then run as follows :— 

obrot of Adyor of [Lworrowi ods édd- 

Anoe Lav trois déxa 
@wpa. ai [airds’ as dors 

dy Abywv dxovcy Oavarov 

od pay yevorrat. 

‘These are the life-giving words which Jesus spake who liveth and 
was seen of the Ten and of Thomas. Yea, and Himself said: “ Whoso 
heareth these words shall not taste of death ”.’ 


Hucu G. Evetyn-WHiTE. 
1 Contemporary Review, September 1897. 
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LATIN LISTS OF THE CANONICAL BOOKS.' 


3. FROM POPE INNOCENT’S EPISTLE TO EXSUPERIUS 
OF TOULOUSE (a. p. 405). 


THE text of the following list rests on the evidence of thirteen MSS, 
ranging in date from the end of the sixth century to the end of the 
ninth century. I have collated them all myself, and use for them the 
same symbols as I employ in Zuclesiae Occidentalis Monumenta Luris 
Antiquissima. 

A. MSS of Italian origin. 


I Vaticanus Reginae 1997, saec. ix ineunt.: fol. 103@. This MS, 
written at the order of bishop Ingilram of Chieti, is of the first 
importance, and it so often preserves primitive recensions in the texts 
of the Councils that I have made it the leading authority for the list. 
It is a good general rule, at least in Canon Law, that Italian MSS are 
to be preferred to Gallic MSS. 

X Parisinus lat. 3836, saec. viii: fol. 754. This MS is connected at 
least in one branch of its ancestry with Tréves, and the sister MS 
next to be described is also from the Rhineland : but the canonical 
collection which they represent was made in Italy (Maassen’s ‘ Collec- 
tion of the MS of St Blaise’). 

Y  Coloniensis ccxiii, saec. viii: fol. 1174. Written in a beautiful 
insular semi-uncial hand, not unlike the Gospels of the Chapter 
Library at Durham, A II 17 (see /. 7. S., July 1909, x 535 note). 

wu  Vaticanus Barberini (originally Barberini xiv 52), saec. ix: fol. 
148a. From the monastery of Farfa. Contains an Italian canonical 
collection (Maassen’s ‘ Collection of the Vatican MS’) related to those 
of I and of XY. 

7 Vaticanus 5845, saec. ix-x: fol. 88a. This MS, written in the 
hand of Benevento about the year 900 A.pD.—Dr E. A. Loew, who 
has specialized on the Beneventan hand, has pointed out to me that 
I have dated the MS too early in Zvc/. Occ. Mon. Jur. Ant.—tepre- 
sents, with the next MS, the collection of Papal decretals formed by 
Dionysius Exiguus early in the sixth century as a pendant to his 
collection of canons. 

s  Sessorianus bibliothecae Victoris Emmanuelis 2102, saec. viii-ix : 


1 The two former pieces of this series, which I resume after ten years’ interval, 
were 1. Zhe Roman Council under Damasus, A. D. 382 (J. T.S. i [July 1900] 554), 
and 2. An unpublished stichometrical list from the Freising MS of Canons (J. T. S. ii 
[Jan. 1901) 236). 
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fol. 108a. Most of the Sessorian MSS came from the abbey of 
Nonantula in North Italy. This MS of the Dionysian collection 
was practically unknown to Maassen. 


B. MSS of Gallic origin. 


C Parisinus lat. 12097, saec. vi exeunt.: fol. 254. The MS came to 
the Bibliothtque Nationale from St Germain-des-Prés, and to St Ger- 
main from Corbie. It forms a single group with the next three MSS: 
and whereas KT represent a southern branch within the group, C with 
Pi appears to belong to northern Gaul. 

K_ Coloniensis ccxii, saec. vi-vii: fol. 72a. Perhaps brought to 
Cologne in the time of archbishop Hildebald (ob. 819 a. D.), a great 
collector of MSS, but written, as it would seem, in Provence. I 
have discussed its date and provenance in Dr Burn’s Facsimiles 
of the Creeds (Henry Bradshaw Society, vol. xxxvi), 1908, pp. 
39-41. 

T Tolosanus 364, saec. vii: fol. 304. Probably written in Albi, and 
saved from a fire there in the year 666: see my paper in /. 7.5. ii 
(Jan. 1901) 266-273. 

i Parisinus lat. 1564, saec. ix: fol. 354. Came to the Royal Library 
from the library of Colbert : at an earlier date it had belonged to 
Pithou, and I have no doubt that it is identical with the ‘ vetustissimus 
ecclesiae Cenomannensis codex’ from which Pithou copied the ‘ fides 
Isatis ex Iudaeo’ or ‘creed of Isaac the ex-Jew’. The MS therefore 
had belonged to Le Mans. 

F Parisinus lat. 1451, saec. viii-ix: fol. rooa. This MS from St 
Maur-les-Fosses, together with Vat. Reg. 1127 (saec. ix ineunt.: from 
Angouléme) and with a third MS, also of the ninth century, now in 
the Museum Meermanno-Westreenianum at the Hague, form a group 
representing a collection made in Gaul not later than 600 (Maassen’s 
‘Collection of the MS of St Maur’) and quite independent of the 
four MSS last described. 

Il Parisinus lat. 3848 a, saec. ix: fol. 394. This and the next (and 
last) MS represent the collection known as Quesnel’s, from the 
Oratorian P. Quesnel, who printed it in the appendix to his edition 
of St Leo (Paris 1675) because he believed it to contain the Canon 
Law of the Roman Church of the fifth century. And it is quite true 
that it distinguishes itself from the collections just enumerated by the 
entire absence of Gallic material. But it is a Gallic collection for all 
that, put together about 500 A. D., not improbably (so far I should 
hold with Quesnel) with a view to Romanizing the Canon Law of 
Gaul. Duchesne connects it with Arles or its neighbourhood : if the 
place is right, the person was probably Caesarius. 
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w  Atrebatensis 572, saec. ix ineunt.: fol. 474. Of all MSS of the 
Quesnel collection this is the one whose history can best be recon- 
structed. It came to the public library at Arras at the Revolution 
from the great religious house of St Vaast in the same town, and 
there it had not improbably been ever since it was written. A note 
of the scribe tells us that his ‘vetustus codex’ reckoned 262 years 
from the council of Antioch [a. p. 341] to the fifteenth year of king 
Clothair and the twelfth indiction. ‘The data are not quite easy to 
reconcile satisfactorily : but as the year will be about 600 a.p.,the prince 
referred to is apparently Clothair IT, and, what is still more important, 
the locality is fixed to a small region in Northern France (including 
Arras) which was then the limit of the dominions of Clothair. 


As the number of MSS catalogued is alone enough to prove—and 
they are but a selection of those at a modern editor’s disposal—this 
list of the canonical books must have been very widely known. 
Mgr Duchesne, Histoire ancienne de Véglise iii 29n., has acutely con- 
jectured that an edition of some eight decretals of popes Siricius, 
Innocent, Zosimus, and Celestine was already in circulation at the 
beginning of the pontificate of St Leo. At any rate Leo, in a letter of 
the year 443, speaks of ‘omnia decretalia constituta tam beatae recor- 
dationis Innocentii quam omnium decessorum nostrorum’; and with 
the emphasis thus already laid on the ‘constitutions’ of pope Innocent, 
it is reasonable to suppose that the decretal letter to Exsuperius of 
Toulouse was the main source from which Gaul and Italy alike drew, 
during the fifth century, their knowledge of the authorized contents of 
the Bible of the Roman Church. 

With two exceptions (for the omission in the Chieti MS of the epistle 
of Jude is presumably a mere omission by omocoarcton) the text of 
the document is free from serious doubt: but the two exceptions are 
significant and interesting. For the epistles of St Paul three MSS, in- 
cluding the best of all, give x11 for x11: and though nothing is easier 
than accidental confusion between these numbers, it must be remem- 
bered that the Church of Rome was very slow in accepting the Epistle to 
the Hebrews as St Paul’s, and pope Innocent does not in fact cite it in 
his extant decretals. Similarly eight MSS, again including the best of 
all, omit the mention of ‘ writings published under the name of Andrew 
and, in fact, composed by the philosophers Xenocarides and Leonidas’. 
In this case homoeoarcton is a sufficient explanation of the loss of the 
words, while it is difficult to account for their insertion on the hypothesis 
that they are not original. 

I am glad to find that Dr M. R. James, whom I consulted on the 
subject, shares my belief in the genuineness of the words. I venture to 
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quote what he writes to me. The ‘scripta sub nomine Andreae’ he 
supposes to be the Leucian Acta Andreae, the philosophers to be the 
characters in whose name the Acts were written :— 

‘Fabricius, Thilo, and Lipsius thought that ‘Xenocarides and 
Leonidas” concealed the name of Leucius Charinus. Gutschmid, 
quoted by Lipsius Apokr. Apostelgeschichte iii 430, disagreed, and 
thought them the names of the real authors of the Acéa. To me it 
seems probable that they are the names of the reputed authors. I sur- 
mise them to have been philosophers converted by Andrew, who became 
his disciples, and eventually wrote his exploits. No episode in the 
extant remains of the Acfa records them ; but, as in nearly all cases, we 
do not possess the beginning of the text nor, very likely, its original 
ending, in either or both of which the names would naturally occur, as 
they do in the Protevangelium and the Gospel of Thomas. 

‘These Acts are mentioned by Eusebius [H. Z. iii 25], and so on, 
and are rather extensively quoted by Augustine. 

‘ Personally, I do not see why they should not have been written by 
the author of the Acts of John. The one uuadulterated episode of 
them which we possess, called by Bonnet “Ex Actis Andreae” [Acta 


Apostolorum Apocrypha 11 i, Leipzig 1898, pp. 38-45], is extremely 
like the Acta Joannis.’ 


TEXT 


QUI uero libri recipiantur in canone breuis adnexus ostendit. haec 
sunt quae desiderata moneri uoce uoluisti : 
Moysen libri -v-, id est Genesis 
Exodi 
5 Leuitici 
Numeri 
Deuteronomii 


1. Qui: praem iiii T vii X u Pi xxvii 4, De libris canonicis X-marg Y, 
Qui libri in canone recipiantur uero: om CPi libri: liberi Y¥* ; 
om $ recipiant X recipiatur II* canone: can K canonem W: + 
scripturarum /s* (scripturam s*) brebis adnixus CTI 
adnexos Ki ostendets —haec: praem vii C 2. sunt: + ergo /s 
moneri: moniri CT muneri K moueri Y muniri te F 

3- moysen I; moyse « mosi C/ mose X moysi ve//: de Moysen gen. f 
Heptateuchum Lugdunensem ad Num. iii 1, x 29 (vide J. T. S. ix 81) 
lib K libi ¥ librum quinque Xs; om / 

4. exhodi I exodus /s 

5. leuuitici X leuuiticum T laeuiticus / leuiticus s 

7. praem et F deuteronomii: deutoronomii FXII deutoronumii 
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et Hiesu Naue 
Tudicum 
10 Regnorum libri “II 
simul et Ruth 
prophetarum libri 
Solomonis libri “Ve 
psalterium 
15 Ttem historiarum ; 
Tob liber I 
Tobiae I 
Hester 
Tudith 
20 Machabeorum “Il 
Hesdrae 
Paralypomenon 
Item noui testamenti ; 
euangeliorum 


T deuteronomi C deuternomi Y deuternomii ¥ deuteronumio Pi deutero- 
nomium /s 

8. et: necnon et /s; om TY hiesu IKT/s: ihu CPiw iesu 
FXYIIv nauae I nabe X i: unum IuwW; om Fils 

g. etiudicum unum II; om ds 

Io. et regnorum lib KT quattuor /s 

11, samul K et: om T ruth: + i CXYz 

12. profetarum Y  libIK; omu xvi: xii /sedecims 

13. solomonis I: solomoni Y salomonis KF XII/s salamonis CTPi¥ 
lib KFI vv: quinque XYs iii F 

15. item: omC _historia C storiarum Fs*x 

16. iob: om F Nib IKTFs libri unus 

17. tobi C tobi Pi thobiae T:+ liber CXY lib KTx i: unus 

18, hister K esther T ster F: + liber C lib KPi unus 

19. iudit CXw¥ iutih Y i (praem ib C lib Pi) ICKTF: unus 
XYIIWvs 

20. macchabaeorum K _ii: duos; praem lib FPi 

21. esdrae T eszrae C haestrae Y esdre u ii: duo s; praem 
lib FPi 

22. paralypomenon KTIIWs: paralypimenon I paralipomenon FX 
paralipominon C paralipemenon Pi w paralippimnion Y ; + libri XYNW 
lib KTFPiI*u (non autem I*Cis) ii: duos 

24. euangeliorum IXYKF: + libri CIIW/lib Ts _iiii: quattuors 

VOL. XIII. G 
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25 apostoli Pauli epistulae -x1(1}- 
epistulae Iohannis “I 
epistulae Petri 
[epistula Iudae 1] 
epistula Iacobi 

30 actus apostolorum 


apocalypsis Iohannis 
cetera autem quae uel sub nomine Mathiae siue Iacobi minoris ; uel 
sub nomine Petri et Iohannis, quae a quodam Leucio scripta sunt ; 
{uel sub nomine Andreae, quae a“Xenocaride et Leonida philosophis ;] 
uel sub nomine Thomae ; et si qua sunt alia; non solum repudianda 
uerum etiam noueris esse damnanda. 


25. apostholi K epistulae . . . Petri (/ 27): om Pi*, add ad calc pag 
Pi? epistulae TXIIW: epistolae C epistole Fu aepistolae I epist K 
aepistolas / epistolas Pi* ; om Y xiii I Pi* tredecim s: xiiii ve// 

26-28. epistulae iohannis . . . iudae [i]: om X 

26. epistulae CTIIW : epistolae Ys aepistolae I epistole KF epistle Pi* 
aepistolas? iohFiohanY iii: tress 

27. epistulae CTIIW : epistolae IKs epistole Fu epis Y aepistole Pi? 
aepistolas 7 ii: iii C* 

28-30. om s* 

28. epistulaiudae i: omI epistula epistola K aepla epis Y 
epistulae T¥* epistolae C epistole Fu epistolas Pi iudew iTY: 
om CKFPill¥ 

29. epistula IXIIW’: epistola K aepis Y epistulae T¥* epistolae C 
epistole Fu epstl Piaepla/ iacopi¥ iITw: una XY ; omCKFPiv¥ 

30. actos TPi § apostholorum K apostolum X 

31. apocalypsis IsII¥: apocalipsis XYwu apocalipsi F apocalypsin T/ 
apocalypsim CK _ioh F iohs 

32. cetera: citerum C ceterum Pi ceteris quae: om CPi uel: 
om Y sub nomen XCPi mathiae IYCPillWs : matthiae KTX/ 
mathie mathei F minoris: memoriCPi 33. ioh F que X 
leoucio II leutio leuitico Fleoncius Pilectow scribtaIX 34. uel 
sub nomine andreae... philosophis KTF/s¥*: om per homocoarcton 
IXYCPill¥*z subnoménT a: ex/ xenocaridae KF xenocharide 
7 nexocaride s 35. phylosophys T phylosophis F uel: om IIv* 
thome XC sunt alia; sunt talia IIw* repudienda Fw* 36. 
uerum ...damnanda: om/ aetiam KF 


C. H. Turner. 
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ON CERTAIN SOUTH PALESTINIAN PLACE-NAMES. 


Tue fact has already been noticed that the place-names DIMAYR 
Eshta’ol, YioAve Eshtemoa‘ appear to present instances of formations 
belonging to the Ift*al conjugation,’ which is common in Babylonian 
and Arabic, but of which, apart from these names, the only known 
instance in the Hebrew or Canaanite language is onnds) of the Moabite 
Stone, Il. 11, 15, 19, 32-2 Both Eshta’ol and Eshtemoa‘ were situated in 
South Palestine, the former in the Shephelah, the latter in the Judaean 
hill-country south of Hebron ; and this fact makes probable the inference 
that the names exhibit North Arabian influence, of which many other 
traces might be cited in connexion with this part of Palestine. A further 
point, however, which has to be recognized is the influence of Babylonia 
upon North Arabia and so, through this medium, upon South Palestine. 
This is a fact which might be abundantly illustrated, and for which new 
evidence is constantly coming to light; though I do not propose at 
present to argue as to its importance. My reason for referring to it 
now is that it suggests the possibility that there may be found Ifte‘al 
place-names in South Palestine exhibiting the change of to 7 before ¢ 
which is so common in Babylonian.’ Granted this possibility, it is at 
any rate worthy of consideration whether NPA, APA Elteké, Josh. 
xix 44, xxi 23, in the territory assigned to Dan, may not stand for 


Esteké, and Eltekon, Josh. xv 59, north of Hebron, for 


}PAW Estekon. Whether this be so or not, I see no reason to doubt 
that this consonantal change is to be seen in “DInD Eltolad, Josh. 
xv 30, in the Negeb near to border of Edom, a name which, in view 
of the existence in Arabic of istaw/ada, Conj. X of wadada, I explain as 
equivalent to E&tolad, an Istaph‘al form. 

In considering the meaning of these place-names it is interesting to 
observe that three of them appear to have been given to the towns 
as sites of local sanctuaries. Thus, Eshta’ol, connected with bw ‘ask . 
may well mean ‘ Place of consulting the oracle’. Eshtemoa‘, from yow 
‘hear’, may denote ‘ Place where prayer is heard’. We may compare 
the name TaSmitum, properly an abstract noun ‘ revelation’ or ‘oracle’, 
applied to the wife of the god Nebo as ‘the gracious one’ (lit. ‘ ready to 
hear’).* Since Arabic 7s/aw/ada means ‘ render pregnant, get with child’, 

1 Cf. B. D. B. Heb. Lex. s.vv. 

2 Perhaps to be vocalized pnndsy : certainly not onAdy (Cooke North Semitic 
Inscriptions p. 11) as though the form were a Hithpa’el. 

3 So taltebir for ta¥tebir from Sabdru, iltahat for i$tahat from Sagdtu, iltasu for 
i$tasu from Sas@, &c. Forms preserving the ¥ may be quoted side by side with 
those exhibiting the change to 7. Thus we meet with iStebir from Sabdru, itasi 
from fas%, &c. For convenience of reference the cases cited are drawn from 
passages quoted in Muss-Arnolt’s Lexicon. 

* Cf. Jastrow Die Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens pp. 123 ff. 
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Eltolad in all probability means ‘ Place of obtaining children’, i, e. the 
seat of a shrine to which women were accustomed to resort in order to 
supplicate the mother-goddess (AStart) for the coveted boon of fruitful- 
ness. We may recall the statement of Herodotus (i 131) that the 
Assyrians call Aphrodite (i.e. [Star) Mylitta, i.e. no doubt, muallidat 
‘she who causes to bear’. 

As regards Elteké, Dr Margoliouth suggests to me a connexion with 
the Arabic #/taka, Conj. VIII of /aka, in the sense ‘ Place of combat’. It 
may be doubted, however, whether a Canaanite town would be likely to 
obtain its name from the accident of one or more battles having occurred 
at or near it ; and, if the name stands for ESteké, the derivation from 
mpw ‘give to drink’ in the sense ‘ watering-place ’ appears not improbable. 
For the Ifte‘al of 4ak@ we may compare Gilgame%-E/fic vii col. 4 1. 40 
hakdti ittakku ‘cool draughts they give to drink’. Here iftakku might 
equally well have been é/taku. 

As to the meaning of Eltekon nothing can be affirmed, since no root 
}Pw or jp is otherwise known in any Semitic language. 


C. F. Burney. 


THE STUDY OF COMPOSITE WRITINGS IN THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. 


WE are so accustomed at the present day to the features of literary 
analysis and the recognition of glosses, insertions, and the like, that we 
are sometimes apt, perhaps, to overlook the limitations of literary criti- 
cism and equally apt to ignore some of its possibilities. It is frequently 
possible to produce the clearest proof that this or the other source is of 
composite origin, and fortunately we possess sufficient evidence for the 
comparison of varying forms of such compositeness, so that we are in 
a position to shew that the method of compilation which we infer in the 
case of a unique source is essentially identical with that which we can 
perceive elsewhere from a comparison of variant sources or recensions.’ 
But it is much to be regretted that there is no extant investigation of 
the phenomena of literary compositeness, and consequently these notes 
must necessarily be of a somewhat provisional character. To illustrate 
my meaning I propose to start with Habakkuk i and ii: the composite- 
ness of which is very generally recognized by modern scholars, although 
there is little unanimity as to the extent of the compositeness, the 


1 See, for example, A. A. Bevan in Camb, Bibl. Essays pp. 13 sq9- 
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details of analysis, and the historical background of the constituent 
parts. Indeed, the most recent enquiry, that of Mr G. G. V. Stonehouse, 
supports the unity of i-ii (apart from ii 12-14, 18-20), and since his 
book is a careful and scholarly plea for the more conservative attitude 
towards Habakkuk, it will be convenient to start from his position. In 
his view Hab. i and ii date shortly after the battle of Carchemish 
(605 B.c.) when Egypt was defeated by Nebuchadrezzar, and they 
belong to the time when Judah was beginning to rebel against the 
Chaldeans, the sequel of which was the invasion of the marauding 
bands mentioned in 2 Kings xxiv 2 (Book of Hab. pp. 46-52). Now, 
if it be true that the Chaldeans before 605 ‘had shewn a friendly 
attitude towards the Syrian states rather than the reverse’ (p. 106), we 
must suppose that the ‘nations’ referred to in i 5 sqq. ii forthwith 
suffered the afflictions described by Habakkuk, but that subsequently 
some at least were used by Nebuchadrezzar to harry Jehoiakim. The 
exact date of the raids in 2 Kings xxiv 2 is disputed, and the history of 
the period is certainly meagre (pp. 85, 87); but such evidence as we 
have makes it more than improbable that the severity of the Chaldeans, 
as depicted by the prophet, can be dated shortly after 605. We may, 
on demand, ignore the evidence for the departure of Nebuchadrezzar 
to Babylonia after the battle of Carchemish, but a careful study of the 
account of the Chaldean excesses in i seq. has very justly led several 


' scholars to conclude that they point to an evil of no inconsiderable 


duration. In fact, Mr Stonehouse himself observes after i 2 (‘how long 
shall I cry’ &c.), that the prophet had constantly addressed Yahweh 
against the trouble and mischief caused by the Chaldeans (pp. 55 sq.), 
and it is very difficult to reconcile the verse with the proposal to date 
the two chapters about 604-603 (p. 51). 

Moreover, the date can hardly be reconciled with the prophecies 
ascribed to Jeremiah. Here the battle of Carchemish is regarded 
as a great turning-point in history. It meant the impending downfall 
of the nations ; the Chaldeans were the instruments of Yahweh’s wrath, 
and there are many references to the persistent idolatry of Judah and 
the inevitable punishment. Mr Stonehouse, however, rejects the 
ordinary view that Hab. i 2-4 depicts the internal wickedness in Judah, 
and prefers to find religious-political disturbances caused by the 
oppressions of the Chaldeans in the neighbouring states. He con- 
jectures two Judean parties, one doubtless favouring alliance with 
Egypt, the other representative of the earlier Deuteronomic party of 
Josiah’s time, and of the still earlier policy of submission to Yahweh 
and to Assyria as held by Isaiah (pp. 23, 52 sq.). It is true that later, 
in the time of Zedekiah, Jeremiah counselled submission to the 
Chaldeans, and Mr Stonehouse would ascribe the same policy to 
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Habakkuk (i 12; p. 59). Yet this is surely a difficult and unnatural 
interpretation. We need not discuss whether the righteous party was 
really representative of the Deuteronomic school (p. 53), and, if so, 
whether Jeremiah would be in opposition to it (viii 8 ?); but if we are to 
emphasize Habakkuk’s relationship to Isaiah (pp. 62 sq.), Isaiah’s doc- 
trine of the inviolability of Zion is evidently related to ‘the incurable 
optimism of the religious leaders’ (Peake on Jer. vi 14), that is, of those 
whom Jeremiah denounced as false prophets (cf. xiv 13 sq.). Quite 
apart from this, Jeremiah’s policy is clearly expressed, his position is 
politically intelligible, his message is essentially practical: at a time 
when we have evidence for the panic caused by the Chaldean invasion 
he advises submission as the only hope (xxi 9, xxxviii 2 sq.). He was 
justified by the history of Zedekiah’s time and by the sequel which 
proves the pacific character of the Chaldean conquest. The attitude 
ascribed to Habakkuk, on the other hand, can be read only between the 
lines and eludes explanation; at a time when there is no evidence for 
the disturbances described or implied in i sq., he holds out the expecta- 
tion that the proud oppressors must ultimately succumb, and he 
comforts his followers with the assurance that the righteous shall live 
by faith. Consequently, Mr Stonehouse’s position seems untenable. 
In any case the prophet is obviously concerned with the welfare of his 
own people (cf. p. 33), and the simplest interpretation of i 2-4 finds in 
these verses a condemnation of the wrong-doing in Judah. Hence it 
is only in accordance with the thought of Jeremiah that this should be 
followed by a punishment, and it seems unnecessary to emend (as 
Mr Stonehouse does) the opening words of v. 6: ‘for, lo, I raise up 
the Chaldeans.’ In spite of various obscurities in this verse it is clear 
from v. 12 that the enemy was ‘ordained’ for judgement and ‘estab- 
lished’ for correction. The sequence appears to be perfectly suitable 
(cf. Zeph. i 4-6 and its sequel), although serious difficulties are at once 
caused, (a) by the description of the existing excesses of the Chaldeans, 
and (4) by the references to the sufferings, not of Judah, but of the 
nations. 

Now the Jewish philosophy of history saw a necessary connexion 
between sin and suffering—the Chaldean invasion, the fall of Jerusalem, 
and the exile were inevitable penalties. But Israel was the people of 
Yahweh, Yahweh was the God of Israel; the punishment could not 
last for ever, the sin in course of time was worked off (Is. xl 2). 
Yahweh had indeed been angry with his people ; now comes the stage 
when he is angry because of the excesses of his people’s foes. This 
developement in the history of thought, of great significance for the 
criticism of the prophetical writings, is clearly formulated in Zech. i 15. 
After the expiration of the period of punishment when the land had 
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‘paid off’ its debts (2 Chron. xxxvi 21), Yahweh, who had aforetime 
left his city (cf. Ezek. x 18 sq., xi 23), returns again with consolations 
(cf. 2b. xliii 4 sq.); in former days he had purposed evil, now he is 
jealous on behalf of Zion with great jealousy and with great fury 
(Zech. i 14-17, viii 2, 11, 14). The transition is equally clear in 
Is. xlvii 6: Yahweh had profaned his inheritance and had given it to 
strangers (cf. Jer. xii 7), but they had been harsh and merciless ; the 
instruments of his wrath had been boastful and vain-glorious, and the 
offence of Assyria (Is. x 12 sq., Zeph. ii 15) is now that of ‘the daughter 
of the Chaldeans’ (Is. xlvii 7 sq.), and Babylon (éd. xiv ; with v. 8 contrast 
Hab. ii 17). ‘To this sin of the Chaldeans there are evident references 
in Hab. i 11 (‘whose strength is his god’) and 16 (‘he sacrificeth unto 
his net’ &c.), The transition may also be elucidated by the figure of 
the ‘cup’ of Yahweh’s wrath.’ Placed in the hands of Babylon (Jer. li 7), 
it could not pass untasted by Yahweh’s own people, much less by the 
nations (Jer. xxv 15 sq., 29). But at length the time comes when the 
‘cup’ drained by Jerusalem will be taken by Yahweh and given to her 
oppressors (Is. li 17, 22), and thus in Hab. ii 16 ‘the cup of Yahweh’s 
right hand’ is ultimately to be turned to the Chaldeans. 

What was a transition in the history of thought becomes a feature of 
literary compositeness when the condemnation of guilt is at once 
followed by the condemnation of those who are the instruments of 
punishment. In Jer. xxv 15 sqq. all the nations are to drink of Yahweh’s 
cup of wrath, but the words in v. 26 4 ‘and the king of Sheshach (Babel) 
after them’ are wanting in the LXX, and are a recognized addition. 
No less obvious is the secondary origin of vv. 12-14 which herald the 
punishment of Babylon after the seventy years of desolation which 
Judah and the nations must suffer for their sins. Not to multiply 
examples of this /iterary transition, it may suffice to note the subtle 
change in Zeph. iii, where the wickedness of Judah (vv. 3-7) is followed 
by the words ‘therefore, wait ye for me, saith Yahweh, for the day 
when I rise up as a witness’ (v. 8, see Driver Cent. Bible). But instead 
of the idea of Yahweh as a witness against the iniquity of Judah, the 
nations are gathered together to be punished, and we pass on (vv. 11 sq.) 
to the triumph of Zion. The punishment of Judah, intelligible on the 
lines of the prophecies of Jeremiah, is wanting ; and it is replaced, not 
by the sufferings of a penitent people, but by the still later transition, 
the punishment of oppressive foes. This feature, in combination with 


1 This subject may be illustrated by the sculpture from Zenjirli (N. Syria) repre- 
senting two figures (one perhaps a deity) sitting at a table spread with food, and 
each holding a cup to the mouth. This so-called Ceremonial Feast is widely 
distributed in N. Syria and Asia Minor in variant forms ; see J. Garstang Land of 
the Hittites pp. 100 sq., 164. 
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others, leads to the view that the small book of Zephaniah seems to 
have passed through the hands of writers representative of stages of 
thought which can be understood elsewhere in more organic connexions 
and in more complete passages (Zucy. Brit., art. ‘Zephaniah’). And 
this appears to be true of Habakkuk. There is a certain interconnexion 
and consecutiveness, but there are changing backgrounds and changing 
bodies of thought ; there is, as often in the biblical narratives, a super- 
ficial unity, but closer examination, as in these cases, reveals the 
presence of different circles of ideas. 

The interest of the writers is manifestly in Israel, and the denuncia- 
tion of evil in Judah (Hab. i 2-4) is quite intelligibly followed by the 
threatened approach of the agents of Yahweh’s wrath. But the text of 
i 5, 6 has several difficulties, and thus may be connected with the fact 
- that the scene shifts and the mations are suffering from the enemy. 
Mr Stonehouse suggests that an exilic or post-exilic editor ‘so altered 
the text in v. 5 and v. 6a as to make the prophet announce as a future 
event the appearance of the Chaldean rather than refer to that power 
as a present evil and scourge within the land’ (p. 32). On the alterna- 
tive view, the later writer has replaced an announcement of impending 
doom by an account of the evil of the scourge in his own time. Prob- 
ably the revision of i is more intricate. The iniquity of the enemy is 
combined with some anticipation of a retribution. Their evil is incom- 
patible with Yahweh’s character, and the writer remonstrates. ‘There 
is no sense of well-merited punishment. Punishment might be a puri- 
fication (cf. Jer. ix 3-9) and might lead to repentance and a return to 
Yahweh (cf. Lamentations). But there is a feeling of protest, as 
though Israel had paid the penalty of sin and now awaited the inter- 
vention of Yahweh. It is not, as in Zeph. iii 1 sqq., that Yahweh had 
proved Ais righteousness, had overthrown nations, but had still to 
complain of his polluted city. Yahweh has his ‘ righteous’ ones (i 13) 
and they are suffering unjustly. Yahweh himself is installed in his 
city—in his holy temple (ii 20); but there is no triumph, no series of 
glorious promises, no expectation of a new era. Indeed, in ch. iii it is as 
though his faithful ones must needs call to mind how great had been 
his deeds in the distant past. There is a note of resignation mingled 
with quiet confidence—Yahweh is from everlasting, Israel will not die 
(i 12), and the ‘righteous’ placed in the midst of affliction and wrong, 
like the ‘afflicted and poor’ people in Zeph. iii 12, must persist in their 
integrity. The righteous shall live by their steadfastness in Yahweh 
(ii 4). The original message was hardly for the nation or for the 
Jewish church, but for the pious remnant. We are taken away from 
any religious or political turmoil of the times of Jeremiah, Habakkuk, 
or Zephaniah ; we are scarcely in Palestine of the sixth or fifth century ; 
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we seem to move in a world of thought upon which light is thrown 
only by the latest Psalms. 

It is not my aim to do more than reassert the compositeness of Hab. 
i, i, and the foregoing remarks have perhaps shewn that in dealing with 
composite literature it is important to determine whether the factors 
which account for the compositeness of one book account, in some 
measure at least, for that of another. That is to say, just as we may 
co-ordinate to a certain extent the component sources of the Pentateuch 
or of Joshua—Kings, so perhaps we may have to recognize that the 
internal intricacies of the prophetical writings may be brought into some 
sort of interrelation by the discovery of a certain similarity in the causes 
of the complexities. Another point emerges. On the most moderate 
view, that of Mr Stonehouse, the book of Habakkuk consists of the 
original prophecy taken up by a later writer (a) who re-shaped i 5, 6 a, 
(2) a Psalm, iii, has been added, but (c) this is expanded with an intro- 
duction and a new conclusion ; (@) ii 20 is a transitional verse, and (e) 
ii 12-14 and 18-19 are later additions. Of course d may be associated 
with 4 and ¢, but obviously we have to admit the presence of a very 
considerable extent of literary activity, and it would be quite plausible 
to argue that the factors which account for Mr Stonehouse’s analysis 
account also for the more subtle intricacies which he is not prepared to 
recognize. In any case it is one of the limitations of literary criticism 
that the factors which explain the more obvious complexities may have 
brought changes which are less easily recognizable or which indeed may 
even be quite immaterial. | 

On any theory we have to visualize composite records, and unless we 
endeavour to represent to ourselves their literary history as they have 
passed through successive hands, sometimes with excision, mutilation, 
and addition, our criticism is apt to be incomplete. ‘Thus the attempt 
should be made to visualize the common view that N. Israelite literature 
was taken over by Judah after 722, and that pre-exilic documents were 
conveyed to Babylon and brought back to Judah by the exiles who 
returned. A more complex task is to treat the common critical view of 
the Pentateuch on these lines: J and E, each with successive additions, 
a combined J E, the separate literary growth of D, i¢s combination with 
J E, the separate literary growth of P, and /¢s combination with J E D. 
The result should be correlated (approximately) with the growth of the 
other books. Much of modern criticism seems unreal because of the 
incompleteness of the work of synthesis. One thing is clear. A com- 
posite source comes down to us in the form that the last editor, reviser, 
or writer gave to it, and familiar as we are with ancient methods of 
treating the material, we may regard the extant source as bearing his 
imprimatur. Hence, if Genesis shews traces of mutilation, excision, 
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and revision, it is extremely significant that the last hands have pre- 
served by the side of P the non (or anti)-prophetical narratives of J E. 
We may be sure that the latter were not preserved for antiquarian pur- 
poses, and if they reveal conflicting traditions and conceptions the 
primary fact is that they survive. It is evident also that the elimination 
of later additions or sources does not necessarily leave the earlier 
source in its original extent. Thus the omission of the fragmentary 
acrostic in Nahum leaves the opening of the prophecy incomplete, and 
the excision of the post-exilic conclusion to Amos still makes the want 
of some conclusion felt. J begins in Gen. ii 4 4, but assuredly not the 
original J, and the recognition that the source was more complete once 
is an immediate gain, more substantial than any conjecture, whether P 
in Gen. i 1—ii 3 has preserved or rewritten any of the lost material. 
So also the fragmentary and older account of the Tent of Meeting in 
Ex. xxxiii 7-11 presupposes some fuller, more organic narrative, and 
whether or no P in the preceding chapters preserves in post-exilic form 
any of the material, it is of the greatest interest to perceive that there 
was some fairly considerable body of data distinct from P in content 
and standpoint. Again, Gen. vi 1-4 evidently preserve a fragment of 
something which has no real connexion with its present surroundings 
and reflects a body of thought organically different from either J or E. 
Without pursuing this further, I would only say that, to me at least, the 
phenomena of literary compositeness reveal the existence of a literature 
and a world of thought of impressive extent. 

We have in the Old Testament all that remains of a considerable 
body of writings differing often in tone and point of view from the 
literature we regard as ‘canonical’. Are we to assume that with the in- 
corporation of, e. g., Ex. xxxiii 7-11, the more complete narrative (or any 
other copy of it) was lost or destroyed ? or may we suppose that there 
persisted, say in the Persian and Greek ages, writings apart from those 
preserved in the Old Testament? It is proper to raise the question 
since the parallels to Gen. vi 1-4, which recur in later and non-canonical 
literature, can hardly be based upon this passage, but point to the per- 
sistence of traditions and thought similar to those represented in the 
‘canonical’ verses. And, in fact, the more one studies the features of 
the apocryphal, pseudepigraphical, and Rabbinical writings, the more 
necessary it is to regard the Old Testament as all that survives from 
earlier Palestine. As Prof. Bennett has said of the popular mythologi- 
cal references, there was probably ‘a literature of the subject, which was 
partly lost, partly suppressed in the supposed interests of a higher faith’ 
(Rev. of Theol. and Philos. v 679). Criticism, then, must take account 


not only of the Old Testament, but of that larger field which lies 
immediately behind it. 
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Every one will doubtless agree that the Old Testament is the result of 
deliberate and intentional literary activity. It is placed in a historical 
framework which modern criticism has good reason for questioning. 
While the early writers had their own perspective of history from the 
time of Adam to the Samaritan schism in the days of Nehemiah, it is 
the ultimate aim of modern criticism to place their sacred writings in 
the larger and profounder history of mankind. As a Roman Catholic 
writer has recently reminded us: ‘ Das historische Gesamtbild kann 
unter dem Einfluss der Tendenz verzeichnet sein, ohne dass die 
Elemente der Erzahlung unwahr sind.’' __ It is one of the aims of histori- 
cal criticism to reconsider the actual course of events, and to find 
a framework which shall be more in accordance with modern knowledge. 
The endeavour has naturally been to preserve as much of the tradi- 
tional framework as possible, and to determine what elements are 
genuine and valuable. This has entailed the rejection (for purposes of 
history) of a very considerable amount of material, which, instead of 
reappearing in the new synthesis, remains, so to speak, in the waste- 
paper basket. In not a few cases the knots have been merely cut and 
new problems remain, as difficult as the old. The weaknesses in the 
reconstruction of the developement of Israelite religion have been pointed 
out by conservative scholars, who, despite their failure to recognize 
the necessity of literary and historical criticism, have much right on 
their side. For example, we may conclude that the fierce and barbarous 
treatment of the Canaanites by the Israelites is unhistorical, and that we 
have merely the erroneous or idealized view of the invasion as held by 
a Deuteronomic writer of the seventh century. The consequence, 
however, is that our late writer evidently had a standard of religion and 
morality quite incompatible with higher ideas of the Godhead; see 
J. Orr Zhe Problem of the Old Testament p. 468 sq. As an example 
of incompleteness in historical criticism I would cite the current treat- 
ment of 2 Sam. ii 9-10. The commentators observe that it is very 
doubtful whether Saul’s younger son Ishbosheth could have been forty 
years of age; and, besides, his reign of two years agrees neither with 
David’s reign of seven and a half, nor with the submission of Israel at 
the death of Ishbosheth. The verses are accordingly treated as a gloss 
or insertion, and are placed in the wastepaper-basket with obvious gain 
to our conception of the course of events. But can the difficulty be so 
easily removed? Whence the origin of the inconvenient data? They 
were hardly ‘invented’ and inserted in order to confuse the narrative ; 
and if we grant that they are deliberate, it is clear that they presup- 
pose some tradition or record of the Saulidae which ran on lines different 
from the extant sources. And in fact elsewhere there are data which it 

1 A, Allgeier Doppelberichte in der Genesis (1911 ; p. 125). 
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seems natural to reject simply because they conflict with narratives 
which appear to be essential to the framework. None the less, it is 
reasonable to suppose that North Israel might possess traditions of 
Saul which differed from those in 1 and 2 Samuel, where the North 
Israelite king is placed in a somewhat unfavourable light. 

Proceeding further, we cannot fail to notice that Gen. iv 26 points to 
a body of thought which, in dating the worship of Yahweh in the time 
of Enosh, is quite distinct from the ‘canonical’ perspective according 
to which the name Yahweh was first made known to Israel by Moses. 
This body of thought belongs to a circle which evidently has had some 
share in the literary growth of our Old Testament. Moreover, the 
Cainite genealogy, like some other fragments preserved in Genesis, 
belongs to a perspective of the history of man, in which there was no 
Deluge. It would be futile to guess how such a history ran, but it will 
be seen that we have to recognize groups of traditions or ‘histories ’ 
very different from the canonical framework. A more striking feature 
is the growing recognition of traditions in Genesis of a permanent settle- 
ment (see /. 7. S. xii p. 467 sq.) ; that is to say, the sojourn in Egypt, and 
the Exodus, the profoundest event in Israelite national history, found no 
place among the traditions of some circle or circles of whose literature 
some fragments have been allowed to survive. Other illustrations could 
be cited, but perhaps enough has been said to shew that there is room 
for a more thorough investigation of the fragmentary, isolated, or con- 
flicting data which in some conspicuous cases presuppose forms of 
tradition and thought quite distinct from those upon which many of our 
conceptions of Israel are based. It is often feared that literary analysis 
has been carried too far, that the alleged complexity is too extravagant 
and incredible ; the truth rather seems to be that biblical criticism 
has not yet reached that stage where the intricacies can be properly 
handled. It seems highly probable that we should recognize both 
a literary and a historical compositeness, and this is not unreasonable 
when we consider the varied elements which made up Israel in, let us 
say, the age of D and P. Literary criticism, since the work of Well- 
hausen, has recognized that there were different views of the religious 
past of Israel; conservative writers justly perceive that religion and 
history are inextricably interwoven ; the stage has yet to be reached 
where the significance of compositeness and of variant forms of tradition 
and thought can be thoroughly investigated and more consistently and 
adequately explained. 

It may be objected that this is not to reconstruct the developement 
of Israelite history and religion. The reply is twofold: the patient and 
laborious work of Pentateuchal analysis in the past seemed perhaps 
equally unlikely to throw the light upon the Old Testament that it 
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actually succeeded in throwing, and anything which tends to bring out 
the full significance of the Old Testament must inevitably be valuable 
for the internal history of Palestine and hence for the history of man. 
Besides, in any endeavour to reconstruct, we have to remember that the 
old Jewish historians themselves have given us their history, and that 
criticism has shewn that the material they used has been subordinated 
to their aim. The Old Testament may accordingly be likened to some 
Palestinian house built, as is often the case, with stone from mediaeval 
and ancient ruins. Stones of Byzantine, Roman, and earlier date, and 
may-be the fragment of an inscribed slab, would tell their tale of 
methods of building, forms of culture, and their changes. But the 
material has been deliberately utilized for a house in accordance with 
the builder’s skill and needs. The criticisms of a European architect 
accustomed to modern improvements would be, from one point of view, 
entirely irrelevant, owing to his particular point of view, knowledge, and 
mode of life. From another point of view, this house would continue 
to gain in interest as more was learned of its history, contents, and sur- 
roundings. It still remains a house, whether the material came from 
a ruined Byzantine church, a Roman villa, or an older gateway. 

These one could not reconstruct, though it might ultimately be found 
that the church must have a house, the villa a bath, and the gateway 
a wall, Is it not so with the Old Testament? ‘The more we know of 
the structure of the composite writings the more difficult the task of 
replacing the Gesam#bild, the result of deliberate and careful labour, 
by another based upon a selection of the material. Finally, we must 
not forget that the deficiencies which have been found in the Old 
Testament (whether due to structure or material) are intelligible—and 
explicable—now that our attitude has changed (e. g. as regards Gen. i- 
xi), and it may well be the case that ovr anxiety to recover the facts of 
history and the genuine utterances of a prophet is an equally imperfect 
attitude which is leading up to yet another stage where the value of the 
Old Testament will be brought immediately home to the great mass of 
people. That Isaiah was inspired to write the sixty-six chapters which 
pass under his name is a view which can no longer be held. _Literary 
criticism, whether ‘ moderate’ or ‘extreme ’, holds out intricate analyses 
ascribing these chapters to a considerable number of writers. Is it not 
a great gain to our knowledge of the developement of mankind to replace 
a single inspired writer by many men of different dates who heard within 
them the voice of God, and uttered their messages in the thought and 
phraseology of their times ? 


STANLEY A, Cook. 
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THE NATURE OF THE CHURCH; AN ACCOUNT 
OF A RECENT CONTROVERSY. 


Harnack. £ntstehung und LEntwickelung der Kirchenver- 
Jassung und des Kirchenrechts in den zwei ersten Jahrhunderten. 
(J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, Leipzig, 1910.) 


The Constitution and Law of the Church in the first two centuries, by 
Apo._r HarRNack, translated by F. L. Pocson, M.A., edited by 
H. D. A. Major, M.A., Vice-Principal of Ripon Clergy College 
(being vol. xxxi of the Crown Theological Library). (Williams 
& Norgate, London, 1910.) 


Wuat is the Catholic Church, and where did it come from? The 
book that is named at the head of this notice is a contribution by Dr 
Harnack to the discussion of this ancient, but living, problem. How 
difficult a question it is to answer in any way that is likely to find 
acceptance all students of theology know well. The difficulty seems to 
arise from the particular combination of imagination and fact that must 
needs find a place in the conception of a thing which claims to be 
heavenly, supernatural, and yet at the same time enters into the affairs 
of men in the most concrete way possible. There are two easy paths 
to a solution and they both arrive at their goal by the same method, by 
dichotomizing these two elements of imagination and fact. Those who 
take the one say that the Church is a definite self-contained collection 
of people, known to everybody by certain signs and common rites ; 
those who take the other say that it is the company of those whom God 
has chosen, whose number and whose names are known to Him alone. 
This method, though apparently simple, is extremely difficult to sustain 
in practice. For the believers in the visibility of the Church may con- 
stantly be found passing over almost insensibly into the other point of 
view, and vice versa. Dr Harnack’s book is an extremely important 
one for all who are interested in this problem. It marks a stage in the 
discussion, and we may be very grateful that it has been made accessi- 
ble in English. It is translated partly by the late Mr F. L. Pogson, 
who did such good work in this way, and partly by Mr Major. The 
translation is very well done, and in this respect the volume compares 
favourably with many of the larger volumes in the Theological Trans- 
lation Library. It is right, however, to protest against the meaningless 
expression ‘centre round’ (p. 18). The work consists of four sections. 
(1) Rise and developement of the Organization and Law of the Church 
in the first two centuries ; (2) Primitive Christianity and Catholicism ; 
(3) The fundamental Confession of the Church (the Trinitarian formula); 
(4) History of the use of the word Gospel in the early Church, followed 
by a detached note on the meaning of ‘ Word’, ‘ Word of God’, ‘ Word 
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(Words) of Christ’ in the N.T. Of these the first two occupy consider- 
ably more than two-thirds of the book. The first section is an enlarged 
reissue of the article ‘ Verfassung, kirchliche usw.’, in volume xx of 
Hauck-Herzog’s Realencyclopidie fiir Theologie und Kirche (3. 
Auflage). This article appeared in 1908. In 1909 the Proceedings 
of the Kéniglich-Sichsische Gesellschaft fiir Wissenschaften (Philol.- 
Histor. Classe, Bd. 27, H. 3) contained an article by the veteran scholar 
Rudolf Sohm called ‘Wesen und Ursprung des Katholizismus’, which 
was really a strong attack on Harnack’s position, while recognizing the 
great value of his work. In this article Sohm reaffirms, though in a 
slightly modified form, the view he gave to the world in the first volume 
of his Kirchenrecht (1892), and takes up once more the problem raised at 
the beginning of this notice, ‘for the appearance of the Catholic Church 
in the course of the second century is the most important occurrence in 


the whole of Church History.’ To it is due not only Catholicism, but also - 


the Reformation, since this is a reaction against the Catholic principle. 

But the explanation of its appearance still awaits demonstration. Two 
facts are clear. (1) Primitive Christianity was not Catholic. This has 
been shewn by Protestant theologians. (2) Yet Catholicism is a con- 
tinuation of primitive Christianity, and one which, while it encounters 
opposition, yet establishes itself with all the ease of a natural develope- 
ment. And so there must have been in primitive Christianity the seed 
from which Catholicism has sprung. What is it ? 

The answer of Albrecht Ritschl in Die Entstehung der altkatholischen 
Kirche (2. Aufl. 1857), developed with great insight and learning by 
Harnack, holds the field in Protestant circles. Sohm’s version of this 
view is that Gentile Christianity (‘ Heidenchristentum ’) is the source. 
It was its theological dogmatic character, which was fundamentally 
incapable of grasping the true nature of the Gospel, as it was seen and 
preached by Paul not exactly alone, but certainly in a way far in advance 
of that of the other Apostles. The spiritualized Old Testament was 
seized upon by the Hellenic element, and so the Glad News was turned 
into a New Law, and Faith into a Teaching. The Hellenization of the 
Gospel is Catholicism. On this theory the great fact is that the idea 
of the New Birth and of Justification by Faith was left on one side. 
Everything else is result, such as the settling of the true faith through 
the Apostolic teaching power of the Bishops, and the relaxing of moral 
demands through the priestly power of the keys. It was not the 
developement of organization, but Hellenizing transformation of the 
Gospel, that was the strength of Catholicism. Readers of Harnack 
will recognize him in this picture, but it will not be surprising if they 
feel there is an element of caricature. Sohm goes on :—Intellectualism 
and Moralism are elements in Catholicism, but they are not Catholicism. 
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For Orthodoxy and ‘ Aufklarung’ have played their part in Protestantism 
as well. Again, in Puritanism great importance was ascribed to the 
Old Testament, another ‘Catholic’ tendency. The truth is that the 
distinctive mark of Catholicism is to be found in the practical, not in 
the theological sphere ; it is the Infallible Church, i.e. ‘ Kirchenrecht’, 
whereas the basal idea of Protestantism is freedom. (This one feels 
bound to point out is not the case with the original Protestants, Luther or 
Calvin, who, being leaders of a religious movement, naturally appealed to 
authority.) Sohm’s quarrel with Harnack is that although in the third 
edition of the Dogmengeschichte he recognizes his main point, when he 
says (p. 304 n. 1) the whole essence of Catholicism is to be found in 
the deification of tradition, yet he has left the rest of his treatment as it 
stood. Moreover, the prevailing teaching has remained unaffected, cf. 
v. Schubert’s otherwise admirable Grundziige (1909); and Harnack is 
still unregenerate, witness his. article in Hinneberg’s Ku/tur der Gegen- 
wart (1906), and the still more recent article in the Realencyclopddie 
(the one here under review). Sohm proceeds to expound his own view 
as to the true nature of Catholicism. He starts from the distinction 
familiar to Protestant thought between the Church as a legally organized 
body (‘Kirche im Rechtssinn’) and the Church in the religious sense 
(‘ Kirche im Sinn des Glaubens’). The one is the product of men, the 
other the creation of God, It was Luther’s discovery that these are to 
be set sharply over against one another. Calvinism and the ‘Aufklarung’ 
between them, however, accustomed the world to the idea, which is 
now universal, of the Church as a religious society (‘ Kirchengesellschaft’). 
The primitive Church is constantly spoken of, as though it shared this 
view, and stood already at the point of view of the ‘Aufklarung’, which 
is absurd. Neither is it true that it was conscious of the opposition 
between the Church in the religious sense and the Church in the legal 
sense (Kahl), It knew only the Church in the religious sense. 
There were no local officials, no locally organized churches, only the 
Church of Christ. It is always the whole that is present. There are 
no parts, no communities. The opposition was not clearly seen by 
Augustine or Wyclif, or anybody indeed before Luther, who discovered it, 
and proclaimed the invisibility of the Church, no ‘ verzweifelte Idee’, 
as Harnack asserts, but the mightiest of all that have appeared in all 
Church History. It is the foundation of Protestantism. Conversely 
the essence of Catholicism lies just in this fact, that it does not distin- 
guish between the Church in the religious sense and the Church in 
the legal sense. The Church of Christ is for it a legal organization ; 
the life of Christendom with God is ruled by the Catholic Canon Law. 
There is only one Christianity on the earth, that which is loyally and 
legitimately the continuation of the Apostolic Church, which is the 
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creation of Christ. And then follows a sketch of a view which is 
recognizably that of the modern Roman Catholic Church, though again 
with a slight touch of caricature. 

It was not to be expected that Harnack would leave such an 
onslaught, especially one so able, unanswered. The second section of 
the book that is named at the head of this article, bears the sub-title 
‘“Spirit” and Law: a criticism of Rudolf Sohm’s Wesen u. Ursprung 
des K?’ WHarnack had already in the introduction to his article in the 
Realencyclopidie paid Sohm the compliment of saying that his theory 
stood out from all others that were the result of modern historical 
criticism by its selection of the right starting-point, and by its logical 
developement. He admits that he has learnt much from it. And 
indeed there are so many points in common that it is not quite easy to 
see at once wherein the difference lies. Both agree in rejecting the 
(Roman) Catholic definition of the Church, in affirming its primitive 
non-Catholic character. It was not Protestant, we have found Sohm 
maintaining. Harnack in his turn asserts that the Reformed Church 
‘no longer possesses any connexion with the constitution of the Church 
of the first and second centuries’ (Verfass. p. 120). Both agree in 
recognizing the germs of Catholicism in the primitive community. 
Sohm claims Harnack as accepting his theory when he says ‘ the com- 
munities not only share the name ‘church’ (éxxAyoia) with the general 
community of God, but every one is a finished picture of the Church 
as a whole, and indeed its consummation (for the whole is in the part 
and not merely the part in the whole)’ (Vezfass. p. 35, cf. Sohm, 
W. u, U. d. K. p. 365). But there is really a profound difference. 
Sohm approaches the entire question from the point of view of a legal 


theorist rather than from that of the historian of thought, which is the — 


outlook of Harnack. It is natural then that the former should find the 
explanation of the phenomena in the practical sphere, the latter in the 
dogmatic. But the difference between them goes further than this. 
Sohm’s theory is made to explain everything, and it does so by the 
short and easy method of dichotomizing referred to above. He is 
logical and consistent. All’s law or all’s love. He commends the 
compelling logic (‘ die zwingende Logik ’) of Luther in utterly giving up 
the Visible Church. He cannot speak contemptuously enough of 
Th. Kaftan, for accepting the ‘religious’ view of the Church in theory, 
and yet venturing to assert that the legally organized Church is the 
Body and Organ of Christ. But the truth is that Kaftan’s theory is 
only finding itself tempered by experience of concrete fact, and practical 
religious need. 

Then again, Sohm’s slighter grasp of historical perspective is reflected 
in the way in which he speaks of Catholicism, by which he seems to 
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mean always the form which it took in the West, and especially that 
developement which resulted in the modern papal Church, though he 
does in passing admit that a different state of things is to be found in 
Greek Catholicism, where there is no ‘Statthalter Christi’. Harnack 
on the other hand points out that if you are going to say that the essence 
of Catholicism consists in making the actual visible Church regarded as 
a legal entity equivalent to the Church of Christ, you are bound to ask 
which Catholicism is meant. For that of the year a. D. 200 cannot be 
identified with that of the opening years of the twentieth century without 
qualifications. ‘ No doubt the same elements are present, but the propor- 
tions have changed, and this change of quantity, as always in history, has 
produced changes which seem to be qualitative, and really are qualita- 
tive. For the Catholicism of the period about a. D. 200 it is not true 
to say that the Church as a legal body was already identified in every 
respect with the Church in the spiritual sense (this does not apply even 
to Cyprian)’ ( Verfass. pp. 173, 174). This leads me on to the principal 
point which Harnack makes against Sohm, which, indeed, the latter is 
bound to admit, namely, that from the first there was a certain identifi- 
cation of the Church in the spiritual sense with the actual visible 
Church. The New Testament bristles with the evidence for this, once 
the origin of the word éxxAnoia is seen. It was pointed out in Cam- 
bridge as long ago as 1889 in the lectures of Dr Hort (afterwards 
published under the title of ‘the Christian Ecclesia’) that it is really 
equivalent to 2"P, or God’s Israel. That is, as Harnack says: ‘ They 
were something more than a body of pupils, or even a synagogue. 
They were a community called of God, and ruled by the Spirit, i.e. 
something entirely new, but at the same time a realization of the old 
ideal.’ Sohm seems to acknowledge this, and yet to fail to see its real 
effect. For the truth is that the early community was composed 
of individuals who had not simply passed through a private experience 
of redemption, but conceived of themselves also as under a theocracy, 
which was being brought to its full developement by Jesus. They were 
actually the People of God. Harnack has no difficulty in shewing that 
this involved the possession of powers of jurisdiction by the community 
over its members, powers for the exercise of which there is plenty of 
evidence, both in Acts and in the Epistles. And these powers are not used 
in any apologetic way, or with any other suggestion than that they are 
the exercise of natural rights inherent in the People of God. Harnack 
had already in 1902 (Mission und Ausbreitung p. 309) given an 
account of the primitive faith in this matter. He shews there that the 
Christians in any particular place recognized themselves as an image 
(‘ Abbild’) of the whole Church of God, and yet were at the same time 
a Kultverein, a community organized for worship. This Sohm says is 
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impossible and contradictory (Wesen und Urspr. p. 366). But Harnack 
is able to shew that these two contradictory elements were as a matter 
of fact present to the primitive consciousness. And just because of 
this the community exercised the powers of jurisdiction to which I have 
referred. For what seem like contradictions are inevitable if we are 
to think adequately of a thing which claims to have both an invisible 
and a visible existence. 

Harnack is not content with shewing the incompatibility of Sohm’s 
view with the ideas of the first age. He prefaces the discussion of the 
point with an examination of the inevitable consequence of allowing 
Sohm’s initial dichotomy. I give it in his own words. ‘It is impossi- 
ble to see, if we simply eliminate everything earthly from the nature of 
the Church, how the Church can then be anything but a mere idea, in 
which each individual Christian in his isolation believes. - Even so, this 
idea may be efficacious and powerful, but this is not a Church, but 
a numerus praedestinatorum et credentium, who can have no connexion 
with one another, and who resemble a number of parallel lines, which 
meet in infinity and not before.’ So far is this from being the case that 
the social and corporate element is in Christianity no afterthought, but 
of its very nature, and a thing that enters into the very sublimest con- 
ception of the Church (Verfass. p. 148). This is so, although the 
foundation of the Church cannot be proved to have been part of the 


_ plan of Jesus. Protestant and Catholic theologians alike have made 


too much of this. Yet they are substantially right. For it was founded 
by the Twelve whom He appointed. 

I have taken Harnack’s controversy with Sohm first, although it does 
not come first in the book or occupy the largest part of it, because it really 
has logical priority. If there is no visible Church, in some real way 
the representative of the invisible, the whole question of organiza- 
tion occupies an entirely different position. Many discussions upon such 
subjects as Orders, which are really subsidiary, are vitiated, because the 
different parties have not first faced this fundamental question. 

In the enlarged article from the Rea/encyclopiddie, the first section 
of the book, Harnack gives a more thorough account than he has done 
elsewhere (Afostellehre, Mission u. Ausbreitung, &c.) of what can be 
learned from the documents as to the primitive organization of the 
Church. It is a masterly and balanced account, agreeing in the main 
with positions already put forward by him. 

It is impossible to go through it in detail. I can only single out 
points here and there. Section 4 brings out in an admirable way the 
number of different authorities that existed in the primitive Com- 
munity, the Twelve, the Spirit, the O.T., the words of the Lord, &c. 
In speaking of the laying-on of hands, the method of appointment to 
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the service of the community, the remark occurs: ‘The “laying-on of 
hands” was certainly “ sacramental ”, for what rites, new or old, could 
help being sacramental in a community which had the Holy Spirit 
actively working in its midst?’ (Verfass. p. 20). One thing that 
stands out clearly is the central position of the Apostles, and the 
universal character of their authority. This is from the start a make- 
weight against the ‘democratic’ and independent tendencies which 
were also really there. 

Harnack’s theory as to the relation of the Apostles to the local 
officials is well known, and is mainly based on the evidence of the Didache, 
and the silence of Ignatius with regard to the Apostolic character of 
the episcopal office. The Apostle and the prophet are universal in 
their range, the Bishop (Presbyter) and Deacon are local, The latter 
could be chosen and appointed by the community (Did. xv yxe:porov;- 
care, &c.). It is possible to doubt, however, whether this passage will 
bear this weight. The whole question of what is meant by ‘ charis- 
matic’ is extremely hard to settle in such a way as to exclude an 
Episcopus. Again, it is difficult not to feel that the Bishop is made 
too much a local official, representing the particular community 
(Verfass. p. 73). Is he (they) not also the representative of the 
Universal Church to the particular community ? That this was the case 
at a later date is recognized (Verfass. p. 86). 

Is there not here something in Sohm’s objection ( Wesen und Ursprung 
da. K. p. 362) when he says that the modern mistake is to begin with 
the local community, a view which really takes its rise in that of 
Vitringa (1696), who supposed it to be modelled on the Jewish 
synagogue? With Heinrici begins the more modern theory of 
Hellenistic influences, which was maintained by Hatch (whose Organi- 
zation is according to Sohm much too highly praised : ‘ Das Buch hat 
eine elegante Form, aber einen durchaus unklaren Inhalt’), Harnack has 
followed in the same path. The episcopal office on this theory, begin- 
ning as a local affair, gradually becomes an office of the universal 
Church, much in the same way as Churches originally independent 
gradually federated. This is not quite fair to Harnack, who certainly 
is far from thinking that the episcopate sprang from imitation of Pagan 
organizations, But surely a necessary corrective to his general view of 
the episcopate is found in Sohm’s further remark; ‘The office-bearers 
of the local Christianity, Bishops and Deacons, were thereby enrolled 
among the organs of oecumenical Christianity,’ i. e. did not the Bishops 
stand for the universal Church to their community, as well as for their 
community to the rest of the Church ? 

Were there many Bishops or was there one? The outstanding fact 
is that in the period from Vespasian to Ignatius, with the exception of 
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the Epistles of Ignatius, there is no certain trace of a monarchical Bishop, 
whereas in the succeeding age, that of Antoninus Pius and Marcus 
Aurelius, that office, together with the organization that goes with it, is 
to be found everywhere in the Church, in Antioch, Rome, Corinth, Greek 
and Asiatic cities, Crete, The sketch of the developement which follows 
in Harnack’s article would almost inevitably lead one to compare the 
account with the extremely similar one given by Duchesne, the other 
authority perhaps most qualified to speak at the present time, in his 
admirable chapter, ‘ L’Episcopat’, in his Histoire ancienne de PEglise 
(tom. i), if Harnack had not himself drawn attention to it. He 
remarks in a footnote to p. 73 that the difference will appear to be 
‘minimal’; but that it is a real one is shewn by Duchesne’s remark that 
whether the communities had one bishop at their head, orwhether they had 
several, the episcopate gathered up (‘recueillait’) the Apostolic succession. 

The difference lies in the fact that whereas Harnack thinks (with the 
Didache at his back) that at the very beginning the ‘bishops’ were 
appointed (‘ordained’) by the community, Duchesne thinks that they 
were appointed by the itinerant ‘apostles’. The New Testament cer- 
tainly provides at least as much evidence in support of this view. 

With regard to ‘Monepiscopacy’ and its origin Harnack and Duchesne 
agree very much. As Harnack points out, we lack almost all direct 
information, and he bids us remember the late Dr Salmon’s words : ‘ If 


_ the original constitution of the Church was not the same as in the time of 


Irenaeus, it must at least have been capable of an inner developement 
to the later form, and, indeed, in the form of quite gradual changes, 
called forth by causes universal in their nature.’ Does not the adoption 
of this saying mark the conclusion of the author on a question on which 
in earlier discussions he had abstained from giving an opinion? (Cf. 
Chronologie i 193 Anm. 3.) Harnack supposes there was from the start a 
kind of informal monarchy, and Duchesne points out how although there 
appear to be no traces of ‘ monarchical’ episcopacy in the ‘ Shepherd ’, 
yet we know from the Muratorian Fragment that the author’s own 
brother did as a matter of fact occupy that position at Rome. Alto- 
gether it seems most reasonable to suppose that in some way or other 
‘monarchical ’ and ‘collegiate’ episcopacy went on from the beginning 
side by side in the same community. 

Harnack’s discussion of the rather fanciful form that the idea of 
Apostolic Succession took at the end of the second century, i.e, that 
each of the principal sees had an Apostolic founder, is interesting. He 
shews that such an idea was natural to those acquainted with Roman 
law, and with Judaism. But its rise in the Church was not due to 
these influences. The explanation is rather to be found in such 
passages as 2 Timothy ii 2. It was a guarantee that the true, i.e. 
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primitive, faith was preserved. For this connexion with the Twelve is 
necessary. The stages preparatory to the developed idea of Irenaeus 
lie far back, and ‘the tradition that the apostles had appointed the 
officials of the Church is partly correct’. There is one remark, however, 
in this connexion which may fairly be criticized. In speaking (Verfass. 
p. 54) of the difficult passage épis éorae rod dvéparos tis érurxoris 
(x Clem. xliv) Harnack says there is no question here of Apostolic 
Episcopal succession. This may be true, in a sense; but in face of 
cal peragi érpoviv Seduxacw, Srus, Erepor 
Sedoxipdopevor dvdpes tiv Aerovpyiav airy, it can hardly be true to say, 
as he does, that there is no question of succession at all. Whether we 
read érpovnv with Lightfoot or érwopuyv with the MSS and Funk, that 
point is left untouched. 

There is another passage in the letter of Clement, of which Harnack’s 
interpretation is open to question. He speaks (Verfassung p. 53) of 
Clement’s comparison of the order of the Christian Church with that 
of the Old Covenant in the well-known passage 1 Clem. xli as a momen- 
tous (‘ verhangnisvoll’) first step, and as something new. He seems to 
say, too, that this comparison is a fruit of the wAeiovos yvwoews spoken 
of at the end of the section. Both these statements are rather sur- 
prising. Surely this allegorical or figurative employment of the events or 
laws or religious language of the Old Testament in reference to the life 
of the New People is deeply embedded in the New Testament. It is 
hardly even original in its application to the particular question of 
ecclesiastical order. Harnack admits that the beginning of such an 
application is to be found in 1 Cor. ix 9 and 1 Tim. v 18. 1 Cor. ix 13 
is more to the point, and might not Acts i 20 be added? Surely such 
a step was inevitable for men who could say with the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, ‘ We have an Altar, whereof they have no right 
to eat who serve the Tabernacle’. The whole conception is really 
implicit in 1 Peter i g-10 tpeis dé yévos éxAexrov. It is true that in 
later times the comparison between the Christian priesthood and that 
of the Jews is treated as though the former were the exact counterpart 
of the latter, and is conceived of in quite a legalistic way. But is not 
Clement disclaiming such a view? He treats the Jewish institution as 
an allegory of the Christian. But this is not introduced as though it 
were a new discovery of his. Sohm certainly speaks as though it were. 
Harnack in his Realencyclopadie article almost says so, though later in 
the book (p. 159) he speaks more cautiously of its coming before our 
notice here for the first time. ‘You see, brethren,’ Clement says, ‘ we 
have been endowed with greater knowledge, so much the more are we 
exposed to danger.’ It is not the pride of the Roman community that 
is reflected in these words, but the solemn responsibility which the 
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Christian minister feels at being entrusted with a ministry of a deeper 
spiritual import than its earlier and in its way true analogue, the priest- 
hood of the Old Covenant. That, I venture to submit, is the true 
interpretation of these words. 

Harnack is in this book, as almost always, so refreshingly free from 
traditional opinions that one is the more surprised to find him still say- 
ing that the use of the designation ‘ priest’ was the ‘ folgenschwerste ’ 
title of the officials, as though it really involved the introduction of 
a new element (Verfass. p. 83). The organization of the Church is 
often spoken of as though it were primarily a question of government. 
There is no doubt that from the first, as Harnack makes clear against 
Sohm, jurisdiction over the moral life of the community was energeti- 
cally exercised, and in a large measure through its officials, and further 
that this did result in giving to them a greater importance in the whole 
working of things. But it is important to realize that the ‘ matter’, so 
to speak, of their jurisdiction was far more the conduct of public 
worship and its requirements. And, indeed, the high standard of morals 
demanded from the community arose very largely from a desire to 
preserve the holiness of the ‘ Mysteries’. On this point there is a much 
larger measure of agreement between the two writers. Sohm supposes 
that from the first there were two assemblies, one for edification, and 
one for Eucharistic worship, and that it was this latter which made the 
officials important. Harnack will not allow that the use of priestly 
language is mainly to be explained as imitation of the Old Testament, 
or borrowing from Judaism. [This is interesting, if compared with his 
remarks on 1 Clement above.]| To adduce Gnostic or heathen in- 
fluence is irrelevant, for ‘die grosse Kirche’ did not in the second cen- 
tury follow either Gnostic or heathen leaders. The root of the specific 
ecclesiastical priesthood is much more to be found in those essentially 
sacrificial ideas which clustered round the Lord’s Supper. And these 
began very early, e.g. 1 Clem. xliv rpoodépew ri dopa, and the use of 
Ovoia in the Didache. So far Harnack. But the question arises here 
whether we cannot trace them farther back still. It may be true that 
the use of the word ‘ Sacerdos’ appears for the first time in Tertullian ; 
but is it not already implicit in St Paul, in 1 Corinth. x 21, where 
tparela xvpiov, a sacrificial quotation from Malachi i 7, is applied to the 
Eucharist, and definitely used as a practical equivalent for @vovacryprov ? 

These are criticisms of details. All students of the subject must 
needs be grateful for a book which presents the early history of a thorny 
subject in so passionless a way, and with such a wonderful combination 
of insight and detachment. In his main controversy with Sohm I feel 
that Harnack is right. Sohm wishes to cut the knot. But he, too, has 
done a service; not only, as Harnack implies, by his insistence upon his 
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theory in such a way that its avoidance of important facts becomes 
clear, but also because there is a large element of truth in it. It is 
true in the first place that the idea of the Invisible Church has played 
and does play a great part in conceptions of the Divine Society, 
Catholic as well as Protestant. And, secondly, what Sohm calls 
the ‘Legal Church’ is really part of the explanation of Catholicism. 
‘Catholicism’, according to Harnack, ‘is the preaching of the One 
God, and the Crucified and Risen Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
carried over into the Hellenic world of thought, and worked out 
as a philosophical doctrine.’ To this, to get completeness, one 
must add the conception of the Church as a legal body, led by the 
Episcopate (Verfass. p. 184). But surely this idea of the Church as 
‘Rechtskérper’ in Sohm’s sense, which Harnack is here adopting, runs 
right back to the beginning. The episcopally-led Church is just the form 
that the ‘ People of God’, the ‘true Seed of Abraham’, took when it 
came out into the Gentile world. And the announcement of the true 
éxxAnoia was as much a part of the primitive preaching (taking St Paul 
as primitive) as the One God or the Crucified and Risen Saviour. 
Harnack has spoken true words in this book as to the inevitableness of 
the Catholic developements, the developements which made the Church 
of A. D. 200 what it was, and took place not only in the sphere of dogma, 
but also in that of organization. The changes of organization were 
not afterthoughts patched on, but the growth of an original element ; and 
it is this element which, if it does not account for Catholicism quite as 
completely as Sohm would have it do, yet has been one of the most 
essential things in its fibre. It is this Catholic element, which is capable 
of degradation indeed, and may be crudely emphasized, that neverthe- 
less is one of the sources of the Church’s most vigorous life, and this 
not only in the Roman Catholic communion, and the ancient Churches 
of the East. It has also remained embedded in the consciousness of 
those communions in the West which have at various times broken 
with the Papal government, sometimes even when, as in the case of 
the bodies founded by Luther and Calvin, a resolute effort was made 
to cut off the past. For there, too, there are often clear marks of this 
element, which consists fundamentally in the assertion that the Israel ot 
God is on earth still, working out His plans, possessing and manifesting 
His revelation, incorporating men in Him, through membership in 
itself. . And the blame for this, if blame there be, is, partly at any rate, 
to be awarded to the ‘canonical’ character of the New Testament, in 
itself a ‘note’ of the Catholic Church, as Harnack witnesses. For that 
has involved the acceptance as authoritative of the idea, so prominent 


there, of the inextricable, though indefinite, connexion between the 
‘Invisible’ and the ‘ Visible’ Church. 


A. S. Duncan JONEs. 
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STUDIES IN THE SYNOPTIC PROBLEM. 


Studies in the Synoptic Problem. By Members of the University of 
Oxford. Edited by W. Sanpay, D.D. (Clarendon Press, 1911.) 


Tuis is a notable book. The frestige attaches to it of birth in a 
quarter whence great things are naturally expected, the ‘lodgings’ of 
the Oxford Lady Margaret Professor. That the Essays of which it 
consists are by members of Dr Sanday’s well-known ‘Seminar’ is at 
once guarantee for that high level of scholarship which is generally 
maintained. 

A distinctive feature of the book is the consciousness of unity which 
pervades it. As with the contributors to Zux Mundi so with these 
seven essayists, their bond of union is close. They illustrate a diversity 
of view and standpoint ; they exercise the right of independent judge- 
ment ; wherever (as is often the case) they agree it is with an agreement 
that does not go beyond ‘the natural unforced convergence of individual 
minds’; none the less do they make it evident that they have gone hand 
in hand in their work. An impression is—perhaps deliberately—con- 
veyed by them that their ‘joint volume’ is, in large measure, the outcome 
of unrestrained preliminary debate among themselves—‘ over the table’. 
It is put forth with a modest claim : if these fellow-students have brought 
their studies to a head it is but ‘ provisionally’; ‘in the same tentative 
manner’ they ‘give them to the world’. Their joint gift is a book 
which leaps into the front rank of Synoptic literature. Obviously its 
primary appeal is to the ‘ Fachmann’, though if we leave technicalities 
on one side there is a large remainder which should be of fascinating 
interest for the ordinary instructed reader. 

As, however, we have to deal with Essays practically fourteen in 
number, and packed with the minutiae of Synoptic research, I shall 
confine myself almost exclusively to the by no means easy but com- 
paratively unambitious task of outlining their contents. 

Dr Sanday naturally leads the way with an Essay which, with graceful 
allusion to the ‘senior member’ of the company, he speaks of as 
‘a sort of hors-d’ceuvre’. Though there is a significant ‘ perhaps’ to 
qualify his admission that Q was already known to Mark, his acceptance 
of the Two-Documents hypothesis, as broadly sketched, is whole-hearted ; 
he accentuates the real difficulty of the Synoptic Problem. A detailed 
examination of the phenomena of difference between the Synoptics is 
followed by a survey in two sections, luminous and suggestive, of the 
conditions under which the Synoptic Gospels were written. ‘We are 
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apt to think of the writers as though they were simply transcribing the 
documents which lay before them’ ; but that, says Dr Sanday, was ‘ not 
the way in which they thought of themselves’. No mere copyists, they 
are consciously historians—if ‘ belonging to a naive and not very highly 
developed literary type’; their purpose, in part homiletic, is embodied 
in historical form, as a rule they leave the story to have its own effect ; 
‘in the net result the Evangelists come out as very human, not as 
actuated by the Machiavellian motives which at one time it was the 
fashion to attribute to them, as neither pedants nor yet wantonly 
careless, influenced a little by their wishes and feelings, but not to such 
an extent as seriously to affect their credit’. Turning from psychological 
to external conditions Dr Sanday dilates on the writing and the use of 
books in ancient times ; with graphic description of the ‘ process in- 
volved in the construction of a narrative on the basis of older material’, 
he finds much to account for a set of phenomena of difference which 
‘might be described in homely phrases as just so many “slips between 
the cup and the lip”’. The idea of an Ur-Marcus being rejected, he 
avows a belief that ‘by far the greater number of the coincidences of 
Mt. Lk. against Mk. are due to the use by Mt. Lk. . . . of a recension 
of the text of Mk. different from that from which all the extant MSS of 
the Gospel are descended’. His solution of the ‘little puzzle’ about the 
omission by Luke of the contents of Mk. vi 45-viii 26, ingeniously 
supported by remarks on the average length of papyrus rolls, is, briefly, 
this: Luke, pressed for space, felt obliged to economize his materials. 
For similar reasons I leave much unsaid of an Essay which abounds in 
good things. The suggestions offered are attractive for other reasons 
than the mere fact of the simplicity claimed for them. _ It is permissible 
to add that where Dr Sanday sees an open road a ‘ No Thoroughfare’ 
is sometimes read by others. 

Next comes that veteran of Synoptic research, Sir John Hawkins, 
with two Essays which, extending over more than a hundred pages ot 
closely reasoned argument, are alike in testifying to the critical acumen 
and ripe scholarship of their distinguished author. In Essay ii three 
limitations to the use by Luke of the Marcan Gospel are exhaustively 
discussed under separate headings, and it goes without saying that 
in each case facts are stated with precision and weighed in the balances 
of a robust and sober judgement. Turning forthwith to general con- 
clusions, ‘tentative suggestions’, I observe, in the first place, that in the 
view of Sir John Hawkins the section Lk. ix 51-xviii 14 was drawn up 
in complete independence of the Marcan source—except so far as 
‘memories of its doubtless familiar phraseology may have lingered’ in 
Luke’s mind. A negative conclusion arrived at, enquiry follows as to 
the non-Marcan source or sources here used by the Third Evangelist. 
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That resort was had to the ‘ great Spruchsammlung’ is held probable— 
with a single exception there is ‘ really no part of the great interpolation 
which does not either consist of or else lead up to sayings of Jesus’. 
Two interesting conjectures are offered ; it may be that Luke turned to 
some ‘ travel-document ’ which, previously arranged by him, was actually 
to hand; perhaps he had ‘other guidance at first hand’—if so one 
of ‘the Seventy’ may have been his informant. The question next 
discussed is the Great Omission : stress is laid on the absence of ‘ any 
appreciable linguistic difference between this one-ninth part of our Mark 
and the remaining eight-ninths’ ; this is a sufficient objection to the 
theory that the section was not yet inserted in the Mark which Luke used ; 
the truth may lie in a combination of the two hypotheses of accident 
and intention; in any case Luke was at least not indisposed to pass 
over the varied matter of the section as unsuited to his Gospel. To 
come to the third division of the Essay : it is deemed clear that Mark’s 
Passion-narrative, not indeed entirely deserted, is employed by the 
Third Evangelist with unusual and remarkable freedom ; the hypothesis 
is then elaborated that, inasmuch as the story of the Crucifixion must 
have had an intense interest for Christians of the Pauline type, the 
Lucan Passion-narrative is very largely due to Luke himself; the 
‘fellow-worker’ of St Paul’s allusion (Philem. 24), he draws on still vivid 
memories of the essence of his own past teaching. The hypothesis 
just instanced is, no doubt, tempting ; plausible as it is, it is not entirely 
convincing. As for the middle section of this ‘three-pronged’ Essay, it 
grapples in masterly fashion with a knotty point. Perhaps I am not far 
wrong in pointing to the illuminating discussion of the ‘long inter- 
polation’ as to some extent novel in its suggestions, and of special 
weight. 

In Essay iii Sir John Hawkins approaches the vexed question of the 
scope and nature of that second foundation-source of the Synoptic 
literature which, if the phrase ‘ Double Tradition’ be used for a moment 
at the outset, is otherwise designated by the familiar symbol Q. 
Expressly connecting it with the work alluded to by Papias as the 
Adya. of Matthew—whom all endeavour fails to identify with the First 
Evangelist—and holding that its use, in complete distinctness from one 
another, by the two later Synoptists is an assumption next door to an 
established result, Sir John Hawkins engages in a search for whatever 
parallel passages in the First and Third Gospels may be assigned with 
some degree of confidence to a document which apparently owed its 
existence to one whose leading purpose was to collect and to preserve 
sayings and discourses of Jesus. In short, what we have in this Essay 
is another, and a brilliant, attempt at reconstruction which, while 
decisive that Q is not the ‘tiuschendes Nebelbild’ of incredulity, 
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still leaves the impression that, failing some unlikely discovery, Q, in 
respect of exact compass and precise nature, is destined to remain an 
unknown quantity. 

The impression does not lose in strength as I follow Mr Streeter 
through his three entirely admirable contributions on the like subject. 
In Essay iv he discourses on the original order of Q ; from ‘ an attempt 
to shew that the very diverse order in which the Q sections appear in 
Mt. and Lk. is no objection to the theory that the bulk of them was 
derived from a single written source’ he proceeds with measured tread 
and intent scrutiny of phenomena to advance conclusions. For reasons 
specified he parts company from Harnack ; his own mind is, it would 
appear, made up: if it be at all possible to get back to the original 
order of Q, Luke, not Matthew, must serve as guide. To pass on to 
Essay v ; there is no ‘ perhaps’ of hesitation when, now joining hands 
with Harnack, Mr Streeter adduces cumulative evidence which, ‘ irre- 
sistible’, places it beyond all reasonable doubt that Q was not only 
known to but occasionally quoted from—if only from memory—by the 
Second Evangelist when seeking, not to supersede Q, but to supply 
a demand by supplementing Q with biographical matter. In accord 
with, perhaps, the majority of scholars (a dissentient voice is raised in a 
subsequent Essay) in rejecting the idea that the long discourse, Mk. xiii, 
was derived from Q—even if there be a few reminiscences of Q 
embodied in it—he is content to regard it as a Christian Apocalypse ; 
pseudonymously put into the mouth of Jesus it perhaps contains a few 
genuine utterances of our Lord ; for the version contained in Mt. xxv 
the First Evangelist is dependent on Mark. I turn to Essay vi. It 
deals with the original extent of Q, and is one more attempt, ‘admittedly 
highly speculative’, to ascertain whether any passages peculiar to Mt. or 
Lk. can be referred toQ. Having shewn the impossibility of identifying 
more than two-thirds of a supposed lost Mk., Mr Streeter starts from 
the cautiously worded inference that ‘the passages we can identify as Q 
by the fact that doth Mt. and Lk. reproduce them may possibly represent 
only about two-thirds of the total original matter in the assumed lost 
document’. In his general conclusions he is, to some extent, in company 
with Sir John Hawkins: the ‘great interpolation’ of the Third Evangelist 
is, we are told in effect, based on two main sources, the one Q, the 
other comprising matter which, peculiar to Lk., may perhaps have been 
collected by Luke himself. Declining (in the next Essay) to think it 
strange ‘that the earliest “Gospel” should have told nothing of the 
Master’s death’, while here admitting a possibility ‘that the version of 
Q which reached St Luke had been already expanded to include an 
account of the Passion’, Mr Streeter once more asks us to picture the 
Evangelist as he ‘turns aside from his document and tells the story in 
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his own words—doubtless as he had often and often told it before to 
listening pupils’, Two differently expanded versions of the original Q 
are suggested : ‘it would seem natural to refer most of the sayings and 
parables peculiar to Matthew’ to the one ‘ current in the Church where 
Matthew worked’. Taking it as a whole the Essay is so good a piece 
of work that I scarcely care to pause on a matter of such relatively 
small importance as the fact that, in offering an alternative explanation 
of the Rebellious Citizens, Mr Streeter is not alone in instancing ‘a 
well-known incident in the life of Archelaus’. 

Essays vii and viii are from the same capable and graphic pen. It is 
effectively employed, to begin with, when, treating of the evolution of 
the Gospel writings, Mr Streeter, with terse and penetrating analysis, 
depicts the circumstances, conditions, and needs of three successive 
periods in the history of the primitive Church. For him the Q of 
critical investigation is precisely the sort of work to be expected in the 
Apostolic Age, ‘ perfectly intelligible as a document written to supplement 
the living tradition of a generation which had known Christ’, A parallel 
being found in the Specu/um written by companions of St Francis, the 
tempting guess is made that ‘Q was written by companions of our Lord, 
and chiefly by that Matthew’ whose name attached itself in course of 
time to our First Gospel. The second stage gave birth to Mk. ; the 
scene is no longer Palestine but Rome, changes have come about, 
hence the sharp contrast to Q presented by a Gospel composed ‘to 
supplement, but not to supersede, Q, or some deposit of material very 
like Q’. Products of the third stage, the two later Synoptics are more 
ambitious in their aim. Revealing the individuality of their respective 
authors, and originating in very different atmospheres, they are diverse 
in purpose and in point of view. It goes against the grain to take 
exception to the tenor of some closing words—not by any means those 
which point to the two later Evangelists as ‘great though perhaps 
unconscious artists’ who (I drop the qualification) ‘idealize the picture’, 
What I regret is the manner of the allusion to our earliest Gospel with its 
priceless ‘first impressions ’ of the life of Christ :—‘ Who does not feel’, 
asks Mr Streeter, ‘ that St Mark is the (Gospel) we could best spare?’ 

In Essay viii—‘ A suggestion’, it covers less than three pages—Mr 
Streeter throws down the gauntlet to critics who dismiss the story of our 
Lord’s trial before Herod as a legendary accretion ; and on the general 
question he has Johannes Weiss with him: ‘geschichtlich ist gegen das 
Zwischenstiick im ganzen nichts Ernsthaftes einzuwenden.’ 

We know what to anticipate in the next Essay. United with his 
colleagues on the main fact that Mt. and Lk. have edited and enlarged 
the Second Gospel, Archdeacon Allen is more than dubious in regard 
to the ‘alleged discourse source’ indicated by the ‘colourless symbol 
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Q’; it might perhaps be said of him—as of another essayist—that he 
is content to drive a lone furrow. In his criticisms of Harnack’s 
reconstruction he is searching and acute ; he goes on to submit the 
text (with summary of contents and characteristics) of a reconstruction 
of his own which is based on ‘the principle that the sayings in Mt., 
when put together, present us with a homogeneous, consistent, and 
intelligible’, if only fragmentary, work. In his view, this, a book of 
sayings uniform in its phraseology and distinctive in its theology, was 
a source for the First Evangelist ; if Luke had any acquaintance with this 
source it was only indirect. That his main contention is worked out 
and supported with a wealth of learning need scarcely be said ; some 
weight, I think, attaches to his argument when, with a reminder that 
a Mk. reconstructed out of Mt. and Lk. would be very unlike our Mk., 
he urges that ‘this fact alone shews how precarious is the method of 
reconstructing a common source out of the First and Third Gospels on 
the ground of agreements in language’; there is something to be said 
for the assertion : ‘similarity of language does not always prove identity 
of source.’ In the net result, however, I am left with the feeling that, 
if the Two-Documents hypothesis be not as yet an established result of 
criticism, it rests on stronger ground than the essayist will allow. 

It needs but a glance at Essay x to see that Mr Allen will not narrow 
down the Synoptic Problem after Wernle’s fashion. First comes a brief 
notice of differences of opinion relative to the current language of 
Palestine at the time of Christ ; then a historical survey of linguistic 
conditions which, bristling with facts which ‘seem to be probable’, 
extends from the period of the Exile up to and into the Christian era. 
An age is thus reached when, so it would appear, Hebrew, Aramaic, 
and Greek were alike used for literary purposes, Hebrew, however, 
being but rarely used in social intercourse, the popular language was 
Aramaic, while any intelligent Jew could readily acquire such a 
smattering of Greek as would suffice for ordinary conversation. A double 
question raised by the three Greek Gospels is then precisely stated: 
Was Greek their original language, and are they based on Greek sources? 
—and apart from the question of the language of the first Gospel 
writings: Did Christ speak in Aramaic, or in Greek ? The two distinct 
questions are discussed with nice scrutiny of detail ; confidence goes 
hand in hand with caution as a field is traversed in which the writer 
is, admittedly, on familiar ground. Inasmuch as none but experts can 
safely follow him the wiser course is to give the sum and the substance 
of general conclusions in his own words: ‘If the earliest Gospel docu- 
ments, the Second Gospel, and Matthew’s collection of discourses, were 
written in Aramaic, there is a presumption that that is the language 
which Christ habitually used.’ A valuable note is appended ; in its 
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first section the phrase 6 vids rod dvOpwrov is the subject of enquiry ; 
the second deals with arguments on the ground of language that Christ 
could not have used the phrase ‘my Father’ in any exclusive sense. 
Essay xi ‘is of the nature of a “minority report”’. Its author, 
Dr Vernon Bartlet, has the courage of his convictions. Present in his 
mind for some years in germ, they have gradually shaped themselves 
into a theory which, now firmly held, is skilfully unfolded and strenuously 
advocated. As for the Two-Document hypothesis, it is promptly re- 
jected. That our Mk. was a main source used by the later Synoptists 
is, of course, affirmed ; but then Dr Bartlet strikes out on his own 
lines. In qualified agreement with Archdeacon Allen and with up- 
holders of the Oral hypothesis he avows an inability to see ‘that the 
common use of a second document, whether by Matthew and Luke 
alone or by Mark also, is probable’, and puts forward—as ‘ possibly 
affording the principles of an erenicon’ between the two schools—what is 
‘ primarily a sort of “ Two-Document” theory’ of a Gospel consciously 
written on the lines of the Greek Bible, viz. the Third Synoptic. 
Instancing phenomena which ‘suggest the presence in various parts of 
Luke of @ source parallel with Mark even in sections which at first sight 
appear dependent on Mark alone’ he proceeds to lay brick on brick of 
argument until his theory is the finished structure. The source con- 
jectured by him is held to represent, like Mark, ‘the form which the 
common apostolic tradition assumed in the memory and teaching of 
some oral evangelist of the first generation’; the Q material of Luke 
(Q L) being different in form from that utilized by the First Evangelist. 
With the presumption that a large part of the special source (S) lay 
before Luke already unified in tradition with his Q material (Q L), and 
the question being of the exact form in which it came to the Evangelist, 
the contention then is that it lay before the latter in written shape : its 
‘homogeneity too great to be the product even of a single circle of 
tradition ’, it ‘bears the impress of a single and unifying mind, other 
than and prior to that of Luke himself, though one congenial to his 
own’. ‘We can best conceive of S’, continues Dr Bartlet, ‘as the 
tradition collected in a single Judaeo-Christian mind, embodying the 
common apostolic tradition (Q) along with other elements peculiar to 
its own personal information, and as probably written down by Luke 
himself more or less in the language of this “ minister of the word” as 
he responded to Luke’s special enquiries’ (Lk. i 2 f). Thus S was 
a peculiar sort of written memoirs elicited by our Third Evangelist 
ad hoc, not immediately for the literary purpose to which he finally put 
it, but rather as a permanent record of the most authentic tradition to 
which it had been his lot to obtain access, for use in his own work as 
an evangelist or catechist of the oral Gospel. The case standing thus, 
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answers to further queries, we are told, are not far to seek ; there is 
little doubt that Luke made his enquiries and wrote down his ‘ special 
source ’—‘ possibly, too, any other traditions that he may have worked 
up later along with it in his Gospel ’—during the leisure of his stay at 
Caesarea with Paul. He would assuredly turn to one who, not indeed 
eyewitness of our Lord’s last days in Jerusalem, would have just the 
perspective which the ‘special source’ suggests, Philip the Evangelist. 
If, as appears likely, it contained detached but vivid stories of earlier 
Galilean days, they may have come to Luke, through Philip, from the 
Apostle John. 

The Essay is unquestionably a strong piece of work from a sturdily 
independent and well-stored mind. Dr Bartlet has tested Luke’s 
narrative; he has tested his own theory to his own satisfaction ; 
whether, rigidly tested by others, it will prove resistless in its strength 
is quite another matter. That, in respect of some leading features, he, 
withal in a minority, can find himself in right good company is duly 
noted : the question arises whether every objection is robbed of validity, 
whether there be not now and again a good deal to be said on the 
other side. I must confess that his use of the symbol Q is a trifle 
irritating—he is, by the way, ‘not convinced that there ever was 
a written “book of discourses” that has perished’. He leaves me 
unpersuaded that in Lk. i 1-4 there is no necessary suggestion of the 
use of written sources at all. ‘To touch on a matter here of altogether 
subsidiary importance, it is surely precarious to identify the ‘ beloved 
disciple’ of Jn. xix 26 f with the Apostle John. But he is amply 
justified in dwelling on some real merits of his carefully worked out 
theory ; and that he appears to have made out a case for the Palestinian 
origin of the Lucan ‘ memoirs’ should be added to the list. 

It was an altogether happy thought which led to the inclusion of the 
learned, uncompromising, and reassuring Essay by Mr Addis. Indi- 
cating guiding principles of Gospel study accepted by his colleagues 
in their work, he takes us, so to speak, ‘ behind the scenes’; his words are 
well calculated to dispel obscurantist forebodings as to what may befall 
the Gospel records when subjected to precisely the same inexorable tests 
as those which are brought to bear on the Old Testament. Mr Addis 
will have it understood that, while the principles of criticism must, if 
valid, be applied without fear or favour, the results are bound to vary 
with the subject-matter—‘ just as the same acid produces different 
effects when applied to different colours’. Alike as composite works, 
the Hexateuch and the Synoptics are yet in sharp contrast. To seize on 
one point only: six centuries may have intervened between Moses and 
the earliest records of his life accessible to us; in the case of our Lord 
there is a narrative committed to writing within a generation after His 
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death. ‘Our real knowledge of Hebrew history begins with the 
Judges’—hence our knowledge of Moses is limited. Immeasurably 
superior are the authorities for the life and words of our Lord. 

Mr Addis would, it appears to me, be meeting a real need were he to 
issue the substance of Essay xii in a form adapted to wider circles. 

In the opening sentences of Essay xiii there seems to be a point of 
contact with the closing words of its immediate predecessor. It is true, 
no doubt, that, as Mr Addis has remarked, ‘our authorities for our 
Lord’s life and words transcend immeasurably our authorities for the 
life and work of Moses.’ But this, highly satisfactory as far as it goes, 
is not enough. The problem must needs be faced : To what extent are 
our comparatively very early authorities trustworthy sources for the life 
ofour Lord? Mr Williams is thoroughly alive to the momentous issues 
involved ; but, very wisely, he limits himself to a systematic examination 
of one definite theory of the origin of our Second Gospel. I have 
nothing but praise for his perspicuous summary of Wendling’s Drei- 
schichtshypothese. He does much to demolish a structure reared on 
arguments which, however brilliant and sincere in purpose, are often 
inconclusive. In his criticism of Wendling he is also constructive, and 
passes from negative to positive results. Briefly, his results are these: 
chs. vi 45-viii 26 were absent from the original Mark (a); next came 
(6) a recension (the form used by Luke) in which ch. xiii had been 


' inserted—the theory of a Jewish or Jewish-Christian Apocalypse, by 


the way, is not at all to Mr Williams’s mind ; a third recension (c) was 
our Second Gospel (the form used by Matthew) as it stands. ‘It is 
possible’, adds Mr Williams, ‘ that (4) and (c) may be second and third 
editions of the Gospel published in his later years by St Mark himself’. 
We are not expressly told ‘exactly how much St Mark’s authority is 
worth’; but, rightly making room for qualifying allusions to ‘a time 
when the living memory of eyewitnesses had almost died out’, Mr 
Williams leads us to infer that it is worth a great deal. 

My attention arrested by some significant words in Essay vii (e.g. 
‘The so-called ‘‘ Second Coming” would be a first coming as Christ’) 
I had then and there indulged in a rapid glance at the Appendix ; it 
is now reached in due course. Short, strictly limited in scope, perhaps 
not always original, to all intents and purposes an additional Essay, it 
is, I think, a real contribution to the Eschatological Problem from the 
same pen. Remarking that ‘the gradual evolution of Christian 
eschatology in the writings of St Paul and St John is a commonplace 
to all students of the New Testament’, Mr Streeter proceeds to unfold 
his thesis : with the critical recognition of the priority of Q to Mark and 
of Mark to Matthew, it is now ‘clear that there was taking place in 
other circles during the same period an evolution in the contrary direction’. 
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True that ‘language of a definitely Apocalyptic type is already present 
in Q’, but in the main it is vague and undefined ; the transitional stage 
is reached with Mark ; ch. xiii—in which but very few genuine utterances 
of our Lord are embodied—dominates the eschatology of the Second 
Gospel, and, through Mark, that of the later Synoptics ; as for the First 
Evangelist, he ‘ not only heightens the Apocalyptic effect of the materials 
before him, he also has a tendency to omit sayings inconsistent with the 
view of the Kingdom as entirely future and catastrophic’; ‘in the series 
Q, Mark, Matthew, there is a steady developement in the direction of 
emphasizing, making more definite, and even creating, sayings of our 
Lord of the catastrophic Apocalyptic type, and of thrusting more and 
more into the background the sayings of a contrary tenor’. ‘The process 
conceivably began at an even earlier date, ‘even before Q crystallized 
the tradition into writing’, but it ‘was not allowed to go on unchecked, 
Two great religious geniuses, St Paul and the author of the Fourth 
Gospel, stemmed the tide, and by a counter-evolution brought back 
the Church to profounder and more spiritual conceptions’. Not by 
any means that the Apocalyptic element can be entirely eliminated from 
the authentic teaching of our Lord: ‘ Jewish Apocalyptic, albeit bizarre 
to modern eyes, was no ignoble thing’; ‘it is too great a paradox to 
maintain that what was so central in the belief of the primitive Church 
was not present, at least in germ, in what the Master taught’. The ‘at 
least’, I take it, is deliberately suggestive of concession ; the question 
remains then: how far must inevitable concession go? To fall back 
on borrowed and adapted words, if only a very few eschatological 
sayings can be attributed with certainty to our Lord they surely go some 
way to guarantee others of a similar nature. 

The end of the ‘joint volume ’ reached, and reverting, for a moment 
only, to its opening pages, I observe that, a rare occurrence, it goes 
forth with a criticism of itself. In the chapter headed ‘Introductory’ 
Dr Sanday himself reviews the Essays seriatim, and, with enviable ease 
of style and manner, says exactly what he thinks of their several con- 
tents. It has now this comfort for me that, in respect of some of the 
impressions set down after a first perusal, I seem not altogether at 
variance with Dr Sanday. I would simply add that these Oxford 
Essayists give us of their very best. Their book will be cordially 
welcomed, They deserve, and will receive, ungrudging thanks, 


H, LaTIMER JACKSON. 
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THE GOSPELS AS HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS, 


The Gospels as Historical Documents. Part I1, The Synoptic Gospels, 
by V. H, Stanton, D.D, (University Press, Cambridge, 1909.) 


Ir would be impossible to overestimate the value of this book as a 
contribution to the study of the Synoptic Problem, or to do justice to it 
in a short review. I can only state, and attempt to examine, one or 
two of Dr Stanton’s conclusions. 

The Gospel of St Mark, Dr Stanton holds, is the main source of the 
other two Synoptic Gospels, but while Luke used it ‘approximately, if 
not exactly, in the form in which it proceeded from the hand of St Mark’, 
Matthew used a later and expanded form, ‘ which is very nearly that of our 
St Mark’ (p. 203). This conclusion as to the extent of the original 
Marcan document is the result of a detailed examination of the passages 
of St Mark omitted by Luke. The majority of these, according to 
Dr Stanton, represent later additions to the original Gospel. What he 
says of ‘the great omission’ (Mark vi 45-viii 26) is especially interest- 
ing in relation to the recently published essay of Sir John Hawkins in 
Studies in the Synoptic Problem, in which the same subject is treated 
and the originality of the whole section in St Mark is maintained. The 
whole of this section of St Mark, except vii 32-37 and viii 22-36 (two 
- miracles, in which material means of healing are employed), occurs in 
Matt. xiv 22-xvi 12, in the same order and obviously drawn from 
St Mark. On the other hand, with the exception of one, or possibly 
two sayings, which occur in different contexts (Mark viii 15, Luke xii 1, 
Mark vii 1, Luke xi 38), the whole section is missing from Luke 
Dr Stanton urges that Mark vii 24-31 (visit to Tyre and Sidon), vii 32-37, 
viii 22-34 (the two miracles of healing), and viii 11-13, 15 (the Pharisees’ 
demand for a sign), form part of the original Mark and were intention- 
ally omitted by Luke because, for various reasons, they seemed to him 
unsuitable for narration. The remainder of the section, however, did 
not form part of the copy of Mark used by Luke, But, on the assump- 
tion that these other sections formed part of the original document, 
equally cogent reasons, of a similar kind, could be given in almost 
every case to account for their omission. In vi 45-52 there is the 
statement that our Lord wished to pass the disciples by, but did not do 
so, and a reference to the hardness of heart of the disciples: moreover, 
the passage might be omitted as liable to a docetic interpretation, In 
viii 14-21 the disciples are censured for their failure to understand 
the Lord’s words in reference to the leaven of the Pharisees: vii 1-23 is 
Judaic and anti-Pharisaic and of no particular interest to Gentile readers. 
The feeding of the four thousand (viii 1-10) is probably a doublet of the 
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feeding of the five thousand, which Luke has already narrated. In the 
preservation in Mark of this twofold account of the same incident, 
Dr Stanton sees the hand of a later editor who did not realize that the 
second account was only a variant tradition (p. 159) ; but unless there 
are other strong reasons for supposing that numerous additions were 
made in this way to the original Marcan document, it is just as possible 
that the error, if it be an error, was Mark’s, as that it was a later editor’s. 
It is, of course, true that in this section the Marcan account is confused 
and that the sequence of events is difficult to follow ; by removing 
certain sections, as Dr Stanton does, the narrative becomes clearer. 
But this is not the only place in which Mark is difficult to follow, and 
the difficulty here may be one of the reasons why Luke omits. But to 
argue from probabilities in this way is a little unsatisfactory: such 
arguments can usually, as here, be used with almost equal force to 
support completely different conclusions. Sir John Hawkins carefully 
examines the linguistic characteristics of this section, and these, as he 
says, ‘seem sufficient to establish a moral certainty that this part of 
Mark was drawn up by the same author or editor as the rest of the 
Gospel’. Dr Stanton thinks that the linguistic evidence does not con- 
travene but ‘confirms in some degree’ his theory (pp. 169 and 204 ff); 
but the balance of probability seems strongly in favour of Sir John 
Hawkins on this point. Admitting this, there is one other fact which, 
taken by itself, may not have much evidential value, but is important as 
supporting the conclusion arrived at on linguistic grounds. In Mark 
the omitted section begins and ends with Bethsaida: after the feeding 
of the five thousand, the disciples cross the lake in the direction of 
Bethsaida, and, just before the visit to the villages of Caesarea Philippi, 
our Lord heals a blind man at Bethsaida. Now Luke passes straight 
from the feeding of the five thousand to the confession of Peter, but he 
places the feeding at Bethsaida (ix 10). It is difficult not to see in this 
insertion of Bethsaida an anticipation of Mark viii 22 and a proof that 
Luke had the whole section of Mark before him and intentionally 
omits it. 

In connexion with his theory of an expanded Mark, Dr Stanton urges 
one other point. Some of the added sections are of a Logian character 
(iii 22-30, the Beelzebub section ; ix 41-50, sayings about offences ; 
x 2-12, question about marriage). Similar sayings in different forms are 
also found in Matthew and Luke where they are taken from Q. These, 
Dr Stanton urges, look like additions to Mark ultimately derived 
from the Aramaic Logia, and inserted at a later time when Greek trans- 
lations of the Logia were being made for the use of the Greek-speaking 
churches, though the medium through which they came to the later 
editor of Mark was not that same Greek Logian document which 
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Matthew and Luke used. B. Weiss’s theory that Mark himself used Q is 
briefly discussed and somewhat abruptly dismissed (pp. 109-111), con- 
sidering the amount of favour which this theory seems to be receiving 
(cf. Mr B. H. Streeter’s essay in Studies in the Synoptic Problem). 

There is a valuable note on Mark xiii (pp. 115-121). This Dr 
Stanton regards as a Jewish Christian apocalypse, written in Palestine, 
possibly in Greek, somewhere about the year 60, and incorporated by 
Mark in his Gospel. ‘There is not in Mark any other account of a dis- 
course which in length and form resembles this one. There is no other 
which, like this, is an articulated whole with clearly marked and yet 
connected divisions. . . . From these peculiarities, both as to the ex- 
tent and structure of this discourse, apart altogether from the nature of 
its contents, we may fairly conclude that it had a history different from 
that of other reports of Christ’s teaching embedded in this Gospel. It 
is also improbable that its form is due to the evangelist himself, since he 
plainly has not in any instance sought to construct a regular discourse 
out of different traditions or by any other means. The piece must in 
all probability have come to his hands as a separate, written composi- 
tion’ (p. 115). It is pointed out that the subject-matter of the discourse, 
with its warnings of false Christs, its prophecy of the persecutions which 
awaited Christians,’ and the Parousia passage in which ‘Son of Man’ is 
used in a characteristically Christian sense,—would suggest a Christian 


" intention for the apocalypse and ‘leave little room for the supposition 


of a purely Jewish groundwork’. Starting from the sayings preserved 
also in Matt. x the author writes the apocalypse in the light of his 
Jewish conceptions and amplifies it with expressions familiar to him 
through Jewish writings, and in full accord with the ‘ apocalyptic idea’ 
he represents the whole discourse as addressed to four specially chosen 
disciples. 

A word must be said as to Dr. Stanton’s view of the origin and extent 
of Q. He shews how an Aramaic collection of the sayings of our Lord, 
such as is presupposed by Q, would naturally be made in Palestine and 
at an early date, and how, in the Greek-speaking churches, where the 
converts were not familiar with the events of the life of our Lord and 
the implications of the primitive creed that He was Messiah would be 
meaningless, a different kind of Gospel, such as that of St Mark, would 

1 It is so closely parallel in language to Matt. x 17-22 that it must come ulti- 
mately from the same documentary source, the assumption being that Matthew 
placed it in a Mission Charge, and the writer of this apocalypse.in a discourse 
which he represents our Lord as giving to His disciples, near the end of the ministry, 
regarding the future. But the Mission Charge in Matt, x is highly composite, and 
perhaps it is more probable that Matthew took verses 17-22 from Mark xiii in 
anticipation (cf. Matt. xviii 3f and Mark x 15), and therefore omitted them later 
on when he incorporated Mark xiii, 
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naturally first be required; and also, how, when later on it became 
necessary to transmit to the Greek-speaking churches some account 
of the Lord’s teaching, the most natural method would be to translate 
the Aramaic Logia: the beginning of this process of translation, to 
which Papias refers, ‘marks a new era in the transmission of Christ’s 
teaching to the Greek world’ (p. 68). 

In his attempted reconstruction of Q, Dr Stanton adopts a method 
which is more scientific than that of Harnack in his Sayings of Jesus. 
An examination of the different ways in which Matthew and Luke use 
their Marcan source shews that while Luke modifies the language and 
improves the style of his source much more than Matthew does, he 
much more accurately reproduces the Marcan order and arrangement 
than does Matthew, who likes to group together incidents of a similar 
kind. It is reasonable to suppose that the two evangelists would treat 
their second source in very much the same way as they treat Mark, and 
therefore to assume that the original order of Q is better preserved in 
Luke than in Matthew. Dr Stanton concludes that though Luke may 
have made some slight transpositions in the contexts of Q to connect 
additional matter with it more conveniently, with these exceptions there 
are ‘no good grounds for thinking he has changed the order’ (p. 76). 

But, while accepting to this extent the ‘two document’ theory, 
Dr Stanton is led by his examination of the material peculiar to Matthew 
and Luke to an important modification of it ina direction in which it is 
not likely that many critics will follow him. Just as he cannot suppose 
that Luke would deliberately omit large parts of his Marcan source, so 
he cannot suppose that Matthew would omit large parts of his second 
source (p. 227); and because there are, as he points out (pp. 228-229), 
good grounds for thinking that much of the material peculiar to Luke, 
especially in the two ‘insertions’, was derived from his second source, 
it would follow that these sections, though included in the Lucan source, 
were not included in Matthew’s source. Luke, in fact, used an expanded 
version of Q. Throughout the Gospel, and especially in his account 
of the Passion and of the Resurrection appearances, he has added 
material drawn from oral tradition, and in chaps. i-ii he has probably 
used a third written source (p. 240); but, with these exceptions, this 
expanded form of Q ‘has supplied the greater part of the non-Marcan 
matter’ in the Gospel. ‘With a copy of the latter [i.e. of Q] as a 
foundation, a good deal of other matter was embodied, somewhere in 
Palestine. .. . The additional matter may have been derived to some 
extent from the Aramaic collection of Logia, which had not been fully 
rendered before’ (i.e. presumably, in the non-expanded version of Q). 
‘ But besides this it comprises many parables, which corresponded . . . 
with Aramaic originals, but which had been told orally and in greater or 
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less degree shaped anew, before they were committed to writing. Some 
of the few incidents added may also have been first current as traditions 
in the community where the document was produced’ (p. 239). Simi- 
larly Dr Stanton contends that Matthew’s version of Q contained some 
sections which were not included in Luke’s version, e. g. the contrast 
between the Jewish and the Christian interpretations of the Law in 
Matt. v 17-48 and vi 1-8, 16-18. He is probably right in maintaining 
that these verses ‘ stood in the Aramaic original virtually as they do in 
St Matthew’; but it is difficult to agree with him in thinking that 
because they are not found in Luke vi 21-49, therefore they were not 
included in the Lucan version of Q. Had they been included, Luke, 
Dr Stanton thinks, would not have omitted them, though ‘one who was 
translating the discourse for use in a Gentile church’ might have done 
so, on the ground that they were not directly suited to Gentile readers. 
Such an argument is precarious, and it might equally well be argued 
that the translator of a single source would be much less likely to 
make such an omission than the compiler of a Gospel who was using 
several sources, and whose space was limited. Dr Stanton then urges 
that for this abbreviated rendering of Luke’s version ‘ more extended 
renderings were afterwards substituted, with the direct intention of 
making the document a better representative of the original’ (p. 328). 
And it was in this more extended form that Matthew used it. 

There is much to be said for the view that Matthew and Luke used 
differently expanded versions of Q. Critics sometimes take much too 
rigid and mechanical a view of the transmission of the Gospel sources. 
But Dr Stanton works his theory too hard. It may explain the origin 
of some of the material peculiar to the first and third Gospels, and also 
the verbal differences in some of the material common to both ; but the 
supposition that the Greek version of the Logia passed through so many 
stages makes it difficult to account for those striking agreements in the 
non-Marcan material common to both, which necessitate the theory or 
a second common source. That a good deal of the material peculiar 
to Matthew and Luke was derived from Q and is peculiar to one evange- 
list because the other has seen reason to omit it, is more probable than 
Dr Stanton would allow. For the remainder, which cannot be thus 
attributed to Q, it is perhaps simpler to suppose that the additions were 
made, to a greater extent than Dr Stanton would admit, by the evange- 
lists themselves from other sources, than to suppose that they were made 
by the different compilers of the differently expanded versions of Q. 


R, Brook. 
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THE GENESIS OF THE VERSIONS OF THE 
GOSPELS. 


Concerning the Genesis of the Versions of the N.T.' Remarks suggested 
by the study of P and the allied questions as regards the Gospels. 
By H. C. Hoskier. Intended as a Supplement to the Library 
Publication of the Morgan MS. 2 vols. (Quaritch, London, 
1910, 1911.") 

Mr H. C. Hoskier gained a reputation in 1890 by his publication 
of an accurate collation of one of the most interesting minuscule MSS of 
the Gospels, No. 604 (Gregory 700). His second work on ‘ The Golden 
Latin Gospels’ (P) was reviewed by Professor Burkitt in the July number 
of the JournaL. The latter book contains a number of forward re- 
ferences to the work which now lies before us. The title is sufficiently 
modest when one considers that the book extends to over nine hundred 
octavo pages, and it serves in a measure to disarm such criticisms as it is 
likely to arouse. Mr Hoskier is prolix, and his indifference to arrange- 
ment puts rather a hard tax on his readers. The general theory which 
underlies his views is that a trilingual or quadrilingual copy of the 
Gospels existed in early times, the four languages represented being 
Greek, Latin, Syriac, and Coptic. He finds that this hypothesis, com- 
plicated as it is, explains certain individual readings in some Greek 
MSS. He rejects, without reason, so far as I can find, the simpler 
hypothesis that Greek copies behind the Latin, Syriac, and Coptic 
versions were different to some extent from all surviving Greek copies. 
It is the business of a critic first to destroy his enemy’s position before 
he seeks to build up his own, but Mr Hoskier dispenses favour and 
disfavour in a somewhat high-handed and erratic way. 

Having said this by way of general criticism, it is now my duty to 
say what can be said in favour of this lengthy work, so that readers may 
not be deterred by a first perusal. There are good things in the book, 
and these I should now point out, as the author has not made it easy to 
find them. Vol.i pp. 17 ff contain a classification of the minuscule 
Greek MSS of the Apocalypse. As Mr Hoskier has fully collated the 
greater proportion of these, and intends to collate all, this will prove 
very interesting to the student of the text of the Afocalypse. Pages 28 ff, 
an interesting list of linguistic variations in the Greek MSS of St Mark: 
these alterations are stylistic, and point to different milieux. Pages 62 f 
contain some wise and welcome words; pages 109 ff readings of 7, 


* The word ‘(Gospels)’ is very properly inserted at this point on the cover, but 
not on the actual title-page. 
2 So dated, but the two volumes were issued together at the end of July 1911. 


Volume II, styled ‘ Appendices’, appears to be an afterthought, though it is nearly 
as large as the other, The two volumes are separately indexed. 
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(saec. ix-x). Pages 165f (cf. ii 107f)are interesting on the Latin renderings 
of gravpotv. Pages 168 ff contain agreements of adr (ar, ad, ae); pages 
193 ff, readings shared by 4 and r,, but rarely against all other authorities ; 
they regularly have Irish MSS in agreement. Page 239, on renderings 
of xAnpovopeiy, &c. Pages 388 ff, on Apoc. xv 6. Page 400, readings 
of B not followed by Westcott and Hort. Page 430, ‘omissions’ of 
Syr.-Sin. Above all are the Appendixes valuable, because they contain 
collations of three Latin MSS, previously (in whole or in part) unpub- 
lished, which are indispensable to all critical students of the Gospels in 
the Old-Latin or the Vulgate. The MS known as / (Claromontanus) 
is, as is well known, Old-Latin for so much of St Matthew as has 
survived, and this part was accurately published by Mai in 1828. The 
other three Gospels are practically Vulgate, and have hitherto been 
neglected, though Professor Burkitt in the JouRNAL (vol. iv pp. 587 f) 
pointed out that, as one of the oldest MSS of the Vulgate (saec. vi 
probably), it merited attention. Mr Hoskier has now favoured us with 
a complete collation of these three Gospels (from photographs) with the 
Clementine Vulgate,’ and deserves the heartiest gratitude of all students. 
The second MS selected by Mr Hoskier is the ‘ Book of Dimma’, a 
ninth-century Irish Latin MS, and of this he gives complete collations 
of St Matthew and St John, again with the Clementine Vulgate. The 
third MS is also Irish-Latin, ‘ The Book of Moling (Mulling)’ (saec. ix), 
and here we are provided with a similar collation for St Luke. 
Mr Hoskier has not confined himself to mere collation, but has taken 
the trouble to add clusters of other Latin authorities in many cases. 
Besides providing us with fresh documentary evidence for the early 
history of the Vulgate Gospels, he has presented us with a valuable 
companion to Heer’s edition of gaz,’ and has thus forwarded the study 
of Irish-Latin texts. 

Some detailed record of inaccuracies may now conclude this notice. 
Vol. i p. xvi, for ‘T. Rendel Harris’ read ‘J. Rendel Harris’, Part of 
p- 7 is practically repeated on p. 22. On p. 38 it is a little difficult to 
see how Dr Sanday, six years before the discovery of Syr.-Sin., could 
have known anything about it, and should be stigmatized for ‘ utterly 
failing to see’ something which Mr Hoskier has seen: he will lose 
nothing of the esteem of scholars by a little more humility. Here and 
there there is a touch of slang, some of it difficult for the present 
reviewer to understand : e.g. ‘ bank’ (p. 39), ‘bark up’ (p. 167). On 

1 Having been privileged to see these photographs, I see no reason to dispute 
Mr Hoskier’s view that the Vulgate part of A is by an Irish hand. Of course there 
is nothing else quite so old of undoubted Irish provenance with which to compare 
the writing, but certain traces indicate that the later Irish hand would naturally 
develope from this, 2 Cf. Burkitt in the Journat vol. xi pp, 607 ff. 

5 What are ‘ progressists’ (p. 427) ? 
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P- 35 4oream is translated ‘a thong’, Mr. Hoskier being apparently 
unaware that the word is an adjective. On p. 48 he misses some 
valuable material, which he could have turned to the support of his 
view (C. H. Turner in the Journat vol. ii pp. 600 ff). On pages 78 ff 
he is ridiculously unjust to the work of Hans von Soden on St Cyprian. 
On p. 94 we see how Mr Hoskier’s work suffers through insufficient 
study of the Synoptic problem. He appears to think that Q is a 
symbol for an Ur-Matthew or an Ur-Marcus, and will find few to agree 
with his contention that a study of the Synoptic problem ‘ will not 
help the problems of the textual criticism of the N. T.’* On the 
same page ‘IInd’ should be ‘IIIrd’. What will critics think of the 
statements (p. 167) ‘ according to Sanday and Von Soden, 4 = ¢, but this 
is not so. ¢is more African than &.’? Neither Sanday nor Von Soden 
contends that 4 is exactly the same as ¢, and the second statement will 
find no supporters. Page 183 sstafuram is simply a variety of the 
dialectic estaturam. On p. 185 fcellit is interpreted as Arocellit, instead 
of praecellit, On p. 202 twice dvared. for dvarnd. On p. 211 guemgue = 
quemquem, a common late-Latin usage, appears unknown to the author. 
On p. 218 éxarovrdaciova twice for éxarovrardaciova. On p. 246 we 
are told that dvaavw, a transitive verb, ‘ more generally has the meaning 
of “vest” On p. 258 read surely ¢radatur. On p. 377 there is some 
irrelevance. It is rhetoric and perhaps something worse to say that ‘Hort’s 
whole classification is now admitted to be wrong’ (p. 387). Mr Hoskier 
would find it difficult to prove this. He ought to have known that A is 
not unique in Apoc. i 17 (pwrdroxos). The indexes are of gratifying 
fullness, but hardly discriminate between the important and the unim- 
portant. Add also: Ambrosiaster 179, 305, Auct. quaest. 253, 
Gaudent.-Brix. 246, Hilary 223, 243, 277. In vol. II make some 
corrections: p. 8, l. 10, read frocidit, and correct the statement that 
‘ aliut and aput, istut are not Celtic, but Saxon’; I submit that they are 
neither one nor the other, but old spellings, reaching our island through 
Italian (or Spanish) MSS. It would be easy to cover many pages with 
criticism of Mr Hoskier’s book. We cannot afford to do without his 
valuable co-operation in New Testament textual criticism, but would 
suggest that he confine his energies to the collection and accurate 


presentation of material, and leave theorizing to others, at least 
meantime. 


A. SouTER. 
1 I would respectfully refer him to the Journat vol. x pp. 174 ff. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY. 


M. J. LEBRETON, professor of the history of Christian origines in the 
Institut Catholique of Paris, has undertaken a great task—to write the 
history of the doctrine of the Trinity from its beginnings to St Augustine. 
The first volume, already published, deals with the beginnings (Zes 
origines du dogme de la Trinité, G. Beauchesne et Cie, Paris, 1910). 
It covers what is no doubt far the most difficult part of the subject. 
More than half of the book is devoted to the examination of the various 
strata or groups of the writings of the New Testament, to which alone 
M. Lebreton looks for the sources, strictly speaking, of the Christian 
doctrine. The title which he gives to this part of his work, ‘the 
Christian revelation’, indicates his standpoint. Thus, while admitting 
that in the most developed expression of the doctrine, which is found 
in the Johannine writings, we must recognize an element of reflective 
interpretation on the part of the writer, he practically refers the whole 
of this expression to our Lord’s own consciousness and teaching. The 
whole doctrine, accordingly, comes to us with our Lord’s express 
authority. 

This treatment of the Fourth Gospel is fairly typical of M. Lebreton’s 
general position in regard to the evidence of the Gospels ; and, accord- 
ingly, many students of the history of doctrine, who are also students 
of the processes which gave us our four Gospels, will not be able to 
follow him so whole-heartedly as they could if he had allowed more 
fully for the possibility that the Johannine writings owe much of their 
special character to the spiritual experiences of the writer and the circle 
in which he lived in years long after our Lord was parted from His 
disciples—as much perhaps as to the actual words He spoke to them 
while He was with them. Indeed, though much that M. Lebreton 
says, and says very finely, shews that he realizes that the essence of the 
Christian revelation is Jesus Christ Himself, I feel that ‘revelation’ is 
to him still too much a matter of definite teaching of doctrines. There 


is, I believe, as well more safety as more truth in fuller acceptance of: 


the view that Christian doctrines are the interpretation of actual 
experiences of Christians, originating among the earliest disciples of our 
Lord and consciously (though often only dimly) realized by successive 
generations of Christians ever since. This view makes us less anxious 
about the authenticity of any particular saying, and none the less able 
to accept the Johannine or the Pauline interpretations as essentially 
true for all spiritual and religious purposes. 

For the rest, M. Lebreton handles the mass of New Testament 
evidence with minute care, discussing briefly but sufficiently the various 
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interpretations that have been given of passages which are admittedly 
ambiguous, and forming his own judgement, as it seems to me, with 
singularly sure appreciation of what is good, bad, or indifferent in the 
work of his chief predecessors, not excluding those who are farthest 
removed from the lines of traditional exegesis. At least, while admiring 
his easy command of his materials, I find myself almost always in all 
these details in entire accord with his reasoning and his conclusions. 
There is also an excellent chapter on the common faith of the first 
generation of Christians, implicit in the nascent Church, so far as it can 
be learnt from practices and incidental references in passages of the 
New Testament which are not intentionally didactic. 

All this is the latter half of the book. It is immediately preceded by 
an account of the preparation for the doctrine of the Trinity among 
the Jews as seen in the Old Testament and the later Palestinian and 
Alexandrine Jewish writings. So far as I am able to judge, this account 
is as sound and admirable as the work on the evidence of the New 
Testament. 

The first part of the book treats of pagan mythologies and Greek 
speculations on the Zogos and ‘spirit’. M. Lebreton describes this intro- 
duction to the proper subject of his investigation as of the nature of an 
hors-d’euvre. He is constrained to make it, not with any idea that he 
will find in this region of human thought the source of the Christian 
doctrine, but to shew that search for it there is vain. So he goes care- 
fully through the salient points in the popular religions and the philo- 
sophical interpretations and systems of ‘the Greek environment’. 
Here, too, he seems to me to shew the same excellent sanity of judge- 
ment which marks the details of his New Testament exegesis. M. Lebreton 
has the advantage of really knowing what Christian doctrine is—an 
advantage which unfortunately is often not shared by those who make 
special studies of non-Christian religions and philosophies. If he finds 
a term or an idea that has an apparently Christian ring about it, he does 
not at once infer that he has found the source of the Christian doctrine 
which it brings to mind. He refuses to isolate it from the system to 
‘which it belongs, to wrest the gem from its setting. He insists on 
estimating its real value and meaning in the place in which it is found. 
Needless to say, the result of this insistence on the synthetic method 
of study of other religions and speculative philosophies of life is to 
emphasize the profound contrasts between Christian and non-Christian 
conceptions of God, the world, and man, and to shew what different 
values Christians attached to the terms which they used in common 
with philosophers of the Platonic or Stoic schools, or Alexandrine Jews 
like Philo. I am a little inclined to doubt whether M. Lebreton rates 
these ancient philosophies quite highly enough as a ‘ preparation’ for 
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that more intellectual appreciation of the Christian revelation without 
which, as experience has shewn, it may easily sink to a level little 
above some ancient ‘ superstitions’ ; but I am sure that he has made 
a most valuable collection of materials for forming an accurate estimate 
of their religious significance, and provided much illuminating exposition 
and comment to guide the student of them to a right judgement as to 
the part they have played in moulding Christian doctrines. He will 
doubtless have more to say on this subject in his next volume. 

Meanwhile, as I hope I have indicated, he has given us a work of 
much labour and real distinction, the learning and the labour of it 
agreeably disguised by its lucid arrangement and attractive style. 
I would commend it warmly to English students of the history of 
Doctrine, and to all students of the New Testament who read it with 
an eye to the doctrine of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, which is 
expressed or implied in its several books: they will find with pleasure 
that the great Cambridge commentators are constantly referred to with 
due and discriminating recognition of their excellence. There is also 
a valuable series of detached notes investigating fully the sense of 
various disputed ‘texts’ and such subjects as ‘the doctrine of the Logos 
in Philo and the doctrine of the Son in the Epistle to the Hebrews’, 
and ‘the doctrine of the Logos in Philo and in St John’. 


Another book, much less wide in range, dealing with a later and 
more limited and technical part of the history of the same doctrine, 
I regret to be obliged to describe in very different terms. It is Zhe 
development of Trinitarian doctrine in the Nicene and Athanasian Creeds : 
a study in theological definition, by Dr W. S. Bishop, professor of 
dogmatic theology and metaphysics in the University of the South 
(Longmans, Green & Co., 1910). Dr Bishop wishes to emphasize the 
importance of logic for the study of theology, insisting that it is a rational 
and intellectual science, and that the evolution of the doctrine of the 
Trinity is the necessary presupposition of our modern conception of 
personality, and so must retain a permanent significance not only for 
our spiritual but also for our mental life. His aim, accordingly, is to 
shew that the doctrine of the Trinity, as expressed in the Nicene and 
Athanasian Creeds, does not contradict reason. This is a good aim. 
How far Dr Bishop has achieved success may be judged from the fact 
that at the outset he places Cardinal Newman and Dr Harnack under 
his ban together for agreeing that the dpoovcwv doctrine not only 
transcends but contradicts reason. Agreeing in this opinion, it would 
seem to follow from the premises that Harnack was right to reject the 
doctrine, and Newman wrong to accept it; and the present bishop of 
Exeter is referred to as another example of the same unscientific, and 
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therefore wrong, attitude to the doctrine; all three misunderstand the 
meaning of the term in question. Passing by the interesting moral or 
scientific problem which Dr Bishop thus incidentally raises, I must say 
at once that I am sure that the misunderstanding of the actual term 
époovowv in the Nicene Creed is not Dr Harnack’s or Dr Robertson’s 
at all events, nor Newman’s if he attached the same sense to it. It is 
Dr Bishop who is mistaken as to the meaning of the term, and he is 
equally mistaken as to the usage of other terms. He complains of 
Newman’s reading of Augustinian conceptions into the Creed of Nicaea, 
and yet he translates irdoracis in the anathema by ‘ person’, saying no 
distinction is drawn in the Nicene theology between ‘substance’ and 
‘person’, evidently altogether unaware of the fact that he is himself 
assigning to trdcracis a sense which it did not have till a later time. 
And yet again, later on, he translates irderaors by the word ‘ substance’. 
This reckless handling of terms leads up to what seems to me to bea clear 
misunderstanding of an Aristotelian distinction and a couple of passages 
in Basil and Gregory Nazianzen, on the strength of which Dr Bishop 
states that dpoovc.v to marpi means ‘that the very same definition of 
Godhead which is applicable to the Father is applicable also to the Son’. 
The passages which he cites mean that things are époovc1 when they 
are defined in the same way as to their essential being. So, as regards 
the phrase in question, the Son can only be said to be dpoovews 7 
marpi, if He, as regards otvia, is defined in the same way as the Father, 
namely, as being God. And unless Dr Bishop wishes to maintain that 
the Nicene fathers admitted various conceptions or degrees of Godhead, 
he gains nothing by the rather clumsy paraphrase of the meaning of the 
clause which I have quoted. It means simply that the oteia of the Son 
is the same as the otoia of the Father—which is admittedly Godhead. 
Athanasius, in a well-known passage which Dr Bishop quotes later on 
in his book, but seems not to have had in mind at the time when he 
most needed it, insists that rairorys is the word to use of otcia; 
and unless we hold the strict identity of the otoia of the Father and the 
Son, there is no logical escape from grades of Godhead. Dr Bishop's 
new interpretation of the famous Nicene definition, in open antagonism 
with the interpretations of the three scholars he names, fails altogether so 
far as it means anything different from theirs. And his other novelties 
of interpretation and of translation fail no less to convince me. For 
example: 7d Kvpwy, applied to the Holy Spirit, is, he says (though he 
prints it with a capital), a descriptive adjective, contrasted with & Kvpus 
applied to the Son as a personal title. Does Dr Bishop really think it 
would have been possible for Cyril of Jerusalem, or whoever it was, to 
write rd mvedpa rd Kips? Similarly his new translations of 
clauses in the Quicungue vult seem to me either to be mistranslations 
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or to obscure, rather than elucidate, the meaning. And while it is well 
to call attention to the different points of view of the Nicene Creed, 
which seems to start from the Father as the ayy) Oeéryros, and the 
Quicungue vult, which represents the unus Deus as comprehending 
the ¢ves personae, yet I think the difference between the Greek and the 
Latin points of view is not so definite—the former is not really so 
‘evolutionary’ nor the latter so ‘static’—as Dr Bishop represents it. 
Certainly Dr Bishop is wrong again in criticizing ‘ Harnack and Seeberg ’ 
for failing to indicate ‘the important contribution made by St Augustine 
to the doctrinal form of Western Trinitarianism’ :—they knew that this 
contribution to doctrinal form was as old as Tertullian, 

Altogether there is so much in the book that is in my judgement 
perverse and misleading—and it is all presented in so certain a tone, as 
if there was no doubt about it—that I can only hope it will not come 
into the hands of any one who has not already had a thoroughly good 
grounding in the subject, and so is able to distinguish between the true 
and the false in it. 


A third book, Zhe Trinity, by Dr F, J. Hall, Professor of Dogmatic 
Theology in the Western Theological Seminary, Chicago (Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1910), aims at presenting the doctrine as a whole in its 
historical and philosophical setting. It is written, in many respects, on 
- somewhat rigidly traditional lines. It seems to me too condensed for 
a serious student, and very hard reading for a layman. Moreover, 
though the pages are heavily laden with references to most of the best- 
known modern writers on the various parts of the subject—the same 
books being cited on page after page ‘by chapter and verse’—Dr Hall 
does not seem to me to have worked over the original authorities for 
himself, and he not unfrequently makes statements that are not accurate. 
It is not a book of minute scholarship or of attractive style or of original 
handling of the subject. Even on broader issues—which indeed con- 
stantly depend on minute accuracy in detail—Dr Hall is not, in my 
judgement, by any means always a safe guide. It is, however, true, as 
he pleads in his preface, that ‘in Anglican literature of recent generations, 
no comprehensive and systematic treatise on the doctrine of the Trinity 
exists’, and that ‘severe condensation’ is required in treating such a 
subject in a single octavo volume of some three hundred pages. Dr Hall 
is to be congratulated on his courage in attempting a task from which 
others have shrunk, and though I do not think he has been as successful 
in manner and method and detail as could be desired, gratitude is due 
to him for making the attempt. 


J. F. BeTHUNE-BakER, 
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DIDYMUS OF ALEXANDRIA. 


Didyme Paveugle. Par Gustave BarDy (Etudes de théologie historique). 
(G. Beauchesne & Cie, Paris, 1910.) 


Tuts volume, which proceeds from a scholar of the French Church, 
deals with one of the less-known Christian writers of the fourth century. 
The list of authorities given by Dr Bardy shews, however, as he himself 
says, that Didymus has had a certain vogue in recent years. While 
acknowledging his debt to previous writers, and especially to the 
monograph of J. Leipoldt, Dr Bardy seeks to supplement their work 
and to modify to some extent their conclusions. 

The interest of Didymus, whose lifetime covers the period A.D. 313-398, 
is different in character from that of the great leaders of Christian 
thought in the fourth century. The mind of Didymus was neither 
original nor speculative, but this very fact, combined with his wide 
acquaintance with the Christian and pagan literature of his time, makes 
him all the more valuable as a witness to the character and extent of 
the influence exercised in general orthodox circles by the more creative 
minds of the period. 

After a brief sketch of the life of Didymus, Dr Bardy reviews the 
existing works and fragments of his author, and discusses the claims 
which have been made for Didymus’s authorship of some other 
pseudonymous treatises, notably the ¢. Avium et Sabellium (commonly 
attributed to Gregory of Nyssa), Ps.-Athanasius, de Jncarnatione c¢. 
Abpollinarium, and the«fourth and fifth books of the adversus Eunomium 
of Basil. In the case of the two former the claim is disallowed, but 
the possibility of $Didymus’s authorship of the last named is admitted, 
though the evidence adduced does not seem to be conclusive. 

Didymus’s teaching on the Trinity is discussed very fully. There 
is a good summary of the use of the terms oiaia and imdoracis in 
Alexandrine writers, and of the history of the formula pia otoia, tpéis 
trogtdcas, which occurs repeatedly in Didymus. This formula first 
appears in the ¢. Avium et Sabellium, which Holl attributes to Didymus, 
assigning it to a period earlier than a.p. 358. The attribution to 
Didymus, as we have seen, Dr Bardy rejects, but he accepts the date 
A.D. 358 as the period after which the formula became current, and he 
appeals to the testimony of Victorinus to shew its use among the Greeks 
about that time. Against the probability that the formula originated 
at Alexandria he urges that Athanasius, the accredited exponent of 
Alexandrine theology until after a.p. 370, continued to use otoia and 
imdoracis as synonyms, his concession in the Zomus ad Antiochenos 
marking no change of attitude, but merely a desire for conciliation 
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(p. 72). Dr Bardy is inclined rather to seek the origin of the c. Avium 
et Sabellium in Asia, which from a.D. 360 onwards was one of the 
principal battlefields of the controversy with Arianism. Whatever 
truth there may be in this, it is certain that the most celebrated of 
Didymus’s works, the de Trinitate (written c. A.D. 381), shews clear 
traces of the influence of the Cappadocian Fathers. Indications of 
this influence are ‘ the ivoriéa of the three divine persons, the derroreia 
of the Word, and His independence with regard to the Father; His 
character of povoyevys ; éxrdpevors Of the Holy Spirit regarded as the 
characteristic of the Third Person’ (p. 105). Another feature of 
Didymus’s teaching is his insistence on the divine unity, a fact which 
renders irrelevant in his case, so Dr Bardy contends, the discussion of 
the question of ‘new Nicene’ tendencies; for Didymus and the 
orthodoxy which he represents are strangers to such novelties (Preface, 
p- v). One outcome of this emphasis on the divine unity is Didymus’s 
insistence on the form of the doxology ‘Glory be to the Father and the 
Son and the Holy Spirit’. 

Though Didymus was not a subtle thinker, he possessed the power 
of exposition, and it is as a creator of rich and varied formulae that he 
holds his place in the history of the doctrine of the Trinity (p. 109). 
This explains the fact that his writings were widely read in both East 
and West, and that Cyril of Alexandria and Augustine were influenced 
by them. 

His Christological teaching kept closely to the Alexandrine tradition, 
avoiding alike the term ‘two natures’ and the Apollinarian view, while 
emphasizing the personal unity of the Word. But Dr Bardy contends 
that it is an exaggeration to regard him as the precursor of Cyril of 
Alexandria, and his influence on subsequent developements appears to 
have been inconsiderable. 

Dr Bardy, commenting on the frequent use of the term owryp applied 
to Jesus Christ by Didymus, notes that the idea of owrnpia is especially 
‘an Egyptian idea’. From pagan times the coi cwrjpes were invoked 
in Egypt (p. 129), and it was in Egypt that the word owrpp first attained 
popularity among Christian writers. This being so, it is the more 
surprising that we find in Didymus so little trace of the distinctive 
teaching of Athanasius on redemption. But Didymus’s treatment of 
the Fall and Original Sin shews a marked developement, and Dr Bardy 
finds in this fact a problem which awaits solution. He fails, however, 
to notice that the later (as opposed to the earlier) teaching of Origen, 
and the teaching of Gregory of Nyssa, in which there is a considerable 
advance towards the Western view, help to supply some of the links in 
this developement. 

In chapter V, ‘On the Church and the Christian Life’, we find 
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discussed, among other topics, Didymus’s language on the Sacraments. 
His teaching on the Eucharist exhibits the same perplexing and am- 
biguous terminology, alternating between symbolism and realism, as 
appears in other Egyptian sources (Athanasius, Macarius, Serapion). 
Of popular religion we have an interesting glimpse in the references to 
the cult of angels, the prayers addressed to them, the chapels erected 
in their honour, and the pilgrimages made to them (pp. 154, 171). 
Traces of Origen’s influence survive in Didymus’s belief in the pre- 
existence of souls and their universal restoration, and these elements in 
his teaching caused his name to be brought into notice in connexion 
with the Origenistic controversies of the sixth century. 

Textual critics will find some useful material in the chapter on 
‘Didymus and the Bible’, where Dr Bardy discusses, with copious 
illustrations, the character of the biblical text used by his author. The 
two last chapters deal respectively with Didymus’s knowledge of pagan 
and Christian writers, and with the subsequent history of his writings. 

The book is a careful and painstaking piece of work, of the kind 
which is invaluable to the patristic student. It is by such careful and 
detailed study of individual Church writers that a sure foundation is 
laid for the study of the developement of Christian doctrine as a whole. 


J. H. SRAWLEy. 


GREEK PAPYRI IN THE JOHN RYLANDS LIBRARY. 


Catalogue of the Greek Papyri in the John Rylands Library, Manchester. 
Vol. i. Literary Texts (Nos. 1-61): edited by ARTHUR S. Hunt, 
D.Litt., &c., &c. 4to, pp. xii+202. Ten plates. 


Tuis second instalment of the description of the treasures of the 
John Rylands Library seems to me to be an admirable piece of work. 
The best possible exponent of the subject has been secured in the 
person of Dr Hunt, who, as he tells us in his Preface, was himself 
responsible for collecting the greater part of the papyri. In this volume 
he has, naturally, adopted the excellent methods with which the long 
series of volumes of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri has made us familiar. 
Readers of this JourNaL will wish to know what remains of Jewish or 
Christian antiquity are to be found in the John Rylands collection. 
Unfortunately, there is no new theological text of first-rate importance. 
The remains of the Greek Old Testament are confined to portions of 
Deuteronomy (cent. iv), Job (cent. vi-vii), and the Psalm xc (xci gut 
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habitat, cent. v—vi), which was very likely used as an amulet. Of New 
Testament fragments there are parts of Rom. xii (cent. vi-vii) and of 
Titus i, ii (cent. iii), the latter containing only ends of lines. In the 
liturgical department we have—what is more sensational— considerably 
the oldest copy extant of the Nicene Creed’, assigned to the sixth 
century. A mutilated formula prefixed to it contains a mention 
of Rome, at present unexplained. This is followed by a hymn for 
the Nativity of Christ (cent. vi), and two ‘ liturgical’ fragments (cent. v- 
vi), both centos of scriptural phrases. A fragment of the acts of 
a martyr who was starved to death—probably Lucian, as Dr Hunt 
suggests—is more interesting. ‘The series closes with a small bit of 
a letter and a certificate of sacrifice granted in a.D. 250 to a woman, 
Aurelia Demés. 

The absence of patristic and apocryphal texts is regrettable. 

Ninety pages of the section devoted to extant classical texts are 
occupied by the publication of an important manuscript of the Odyssey 
containing large portions of books xii-xv, xviii-xxiv. It is of the third 
or fourth century, and in a vellum book—one of the earliest of its kind. 
The Jiad is well represented, as usual, and there are small bits of 
Hesiod, Herodotus, Hippocrates, and Demosthenes, all of early date. 
A fragment of Polybius xi belongs to a manuscript of which other 


_ portions are at Berlin. 


Of the new classical texts the most interesting is probably an epitome 
of Theopompus, P2ilippica xlvii: the longest, a portion of a treatise on 
divination by zaApoi, the throbbings or quiverings of different parts of 
the body. Diels has recently investigated the texts previously known 
which relate to this form of divination. The poetical fragments are not 
important. 

Two small pieces of Latin of the fourth and fifth centuries, one un- 
identified, the other from Cicero Jn Catilinam JI, will be found under 
nos. 42 and 61. 

The plates are excellent, and will be most welcome to the palaeo- 
gtapher. 

Enough has probably been said to demonstrate the value of this 
volume ; we shall look with interest for the appearance of the two which 
are to contain the description of the very large series of non-literary 
papyri. 


M. R. JAMES. 
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CHRONICLE 


OLD TESTAMENT. 


THE new edition of the Hebrew Old Testament to which Dr C. D. 
Ginsburg has devoted his life is rapidly approaching completion. The 
book of Isaiah, which has been sent as a specimen, is beautifully printed 
in fine bold type, pleasing to the eye. The text is that of the first 
edition of Jacob ben Hayim, with the correction of obvious errors, and 
with a collation of numerous printed and manuscript authorities. For 
the whole of the Old Testament Dr Ginsburg has examined over twenty 
printed editions previous to 1524, and over seventy MSS (most of them 
in the British Museum). The ancient versions have also been collated, 
and at the foot of each page are registered the variants of the Ker/, the 
Sebhirin, accentual and other variations, and also some variants based 
upon the versions. Ina few cases Dr Ginsburg has suggested emenda- 
tions of his own. The greater part of the Old Testament is now in 
type and the whole is making rapid progress. The production of the 
entire work is part of the scheme for celebrating the centenary of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, and both the Society and 
Dr Ginsburg are to be heartily congratulated upon this fine undertaking. 

Two new books by Prof. Kennett are mutually supplementary : Z%e 
Composition of the Book of Isaiah, Schweich Lectures 1910 (Frowde, 
London, 1910), and Zhe Servant of the Lord (Arnold, London, 1911). 
Intended for the ordinary reader, they start from a conservative stand- 
point, and continually justifying the application of textual, literary, 
archaeological, and historical criticism, lead up to conclusions which, 
if sound, are a notable contribution to the Isaianic problems. These 
conclusions place a great wealth of material in the Maccabaean age ; 
the paucity of passages which can be assigned to Isaiah or his age, and 
the scantiness of the nucleus in Is. xl sqq. retained for the age of Cyrus 
being especially striking. This tendency, however, is familiar to 
students of Cheyne, Duhm, and Marti, and the rather novel attitude to 
Is. xl-Ixvi is on the lines of the American scholars H. P. Smith and 
Torrey. Apart from his reliance upon metrical theory, Prof. Kennett’s 
conception of the history of the sixth and fifth centuries B.c. is his main 
starting-point, and counter-criticism must concern itself with that rather 
than the details of emendation and reconstruction. Here it is enough 
to say that his position is essentially in harmony with that which is 
being reached independently by other workers, and that the conditions 
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after the seventh century and before the close of the Persian period 
inevitably affect the problems of Isaiah and indeed of the Old Testament 
asawhole. In Zhe Servant of the Lord he naturally recognizes that 
the title may be old, but points out that the Isaianic passages which 
pass under this title must be taken in connexion with the thought and 
conditions which each involves. His discussion turns on the argument 
that the Servant personifies a section of Israel, and that Israel as 
an organized body has a mission. The historical background, as he 
urges, with weighty arguments, cannot be found before the age of 
Nehemiah and Ezra. Their policy was that of isolation, and one must 
look to the later period when wider interests, as in the book of Jonah, 
were prevalent. Finally, Prof. Kennett concludes that the Hasidim 
meet the case, and that no other period than theirs answers all the 
conditions. In general it must be said that both books handle 
extremely intricate subjects concisely—perhaps too concisely—and 
will provoke criticism by the many points which are either too novel or 
still in debate. Some of the more obvious objections he already antici- 
pates, and to his criticism of references cited as evidence for the existence 
of prophecies of Isaiah before the second century B.c. (Schw. Lect. 
40 seq., 80 seq.), it may be added that later, in Talmudical references 
to the tractate Eduyyoth and the Midrash Siphre, the works cited do not 
appear to be identical with those now well known under these names 


(Jew. Encyce. viii 611, xi 331). 


An interesting example of the value of the comparative method is 
provided by three lectures on Zarly Ideas of Righteousness: Hebrew, 
Greek, and Roman (Clark, Edinburgh, rg10). Prof. Kennett deals 
with the Hebrew conceptions of righteousness and sin, illustrating their 
range and the relation between their significance for Hebrew thought 
and that for modern Christian theology. Mrs Adam devotes attention 
to a few salient points in Plato, Pindar, Aristotle, Socrates, and other 
representatives of Greek thought. She shews that there was a recogni- 
tion of the essential unity of man and God and a striving after harmony 
between man and his environment. Greek thought culminated in 
Plato, and his successors gave expression to his ethical ideals each in 
his own way. Prof. Gwatkin, in the third lecture, sees the ideal of the 
discipline of a state pervading Roman thought from ancient times to 
the present, and in tracing the stages of the successive developements 
in history explains the modern tendencies from their roots in the 
Roman Empire. These lectures are useful and the more suggestive 
when compared with each other, and one is tempted to wish that the 
lecturers could have reshaped their papers so that readers could more 
easily perceive the points of resemblance and difference in the three 
fields. 
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The Book of Habakkuk by the Rev. G. G. V. Stonehouse, B.D. 
(Rivingtons, London, 1911), is substantially the successful Oxford 
Senior Kennicott dissertation for 1910. It consists of an elaborate 
introduction, a translation of the corrected text, and a very detailed 
philological commentary (pp. 149-257). If only for the last feature 
it may be cordially recommended to Hebrew students. The most 
interesting feature of the book is the championing of the essential 
genuineness of chaps. iandii. The difficulties are indeed perceived, but 
the common view that chap. i at least is composite is combatted at 
some length. The troublesome allusion to the future in i 5 is overcome 
by emendation of a text which is certainly suspicious. The descrip- 
tion of the existing Chaldean oppression in i 6 sqq. is dated shortly 
after the battle of Carchemish—a view which brings difficulties greater 
than those it removes. This also involves the rejection of the view 
that i 2-4 depicts the wickedness in Judah, and the arguments adduced 
seem exceptionally arbitrary. However, it is a distinct advantage to 
have a scholarly defence of a position which others may consider 
untenable, and subsequent workers at the problems of Habakkuk 
should take account of Mr Stonehouse’s discussion. One thing is 
worthy of notice. The author’s analysis amounts to this, that the 
original prophecy was taken by a later writer who reshaped i 5, 6a 
(p. 32); a psalm, iii 3-15, expanded with an introduction iii 2, and a 
new conclusion iii 16-19, was appended; ii 20 is an editorial ‘ transi- 
tional’ verse and, with ii 18-19 (certainly) and 12-14 (probably), is due 
to a later hand. The point is that, even on the most moderate view, 
this small book was the subject of no little literary activity, and when 
we consider the general features of literary compositeness it would not 
be surprising if these later hands were responsible not merely for the 
phenomena which Mr Stonehouse recognizes, but also for those which 
justify the seemingly drastic analyses of, let us say, W. B. Stevenson 
and Marti. Enxcisions are not merely ‘ arbitrary and violent’ (p. 77) by 
so styling them. See further supra, pp. 84 sqq. 

Under the general editorship of the Rev. A. H. MeNeile, D.D., the 
Cambridge University Press publishes a new series: Zhe Revised Version 
edited for the Use of Schools. Two volumes lie before us, 1 Kings by 
the Rev. H. C. O. Lanchester, and Is. i-xxxix by the Rev. C. H. 
Thomson and the Rev. Dr Skinner. The aim of this little series is 
‘to explain the Revised Version for young students, and at the same 
time to present, in a simple form, the main results of the best scholar- 
ship of the day’. Each book contains a suitable introduction on the 
contents, authorship, and other features, and is well supplied with notes 
on the rendering, interpretation, and subject-matter. The student is 
familiarized with the standpoint held by modern scholars, and although 
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one may now and then ask whether the writers have adequately made 
use of the ‘main results of the best scholarship’, there is no doubt that 
the series, considering its size and aims, will be valued. 

The Rev. Dr E. G. King contributes a volume on Zarly Religious 
Poetry of the Hebrews to the ‘Cambridge Manuals of Science and 
Literature’. The success of this series is thoroughly deserved, and 
Dr King’s contribution is an interesting account of a subject the im- 
portance of which has been widely recognized of late. In the space at 
his command he is naturally unable to go deeply into the more difficult 
questions of metre, but he covers much ground and introduces the 
reader to the more important aspects of Hebrew poetry. Some of his 
remarks, especially on the alphabetical poems, deserve fuller study, 
while others deal with the theological and other ideas and concern 
content rather than structure. Students will find the volume stimu- 
lating, though its utility might have been increased by an index of the 
biblical passages. 

A useful little contribution to exilic and post-exilic Judaism is made 
by Dr Samuel Daiches in Publication No. 2 of the Jews’ College—Z%e 
Jews in Babylonia in the time of Ezra and Nehemiah according to 
Babylonian inscriptions. It is mainly a discussion of the names, 
apparently of Jews, mentioned in the contracts of the sixth and fifth 
centuries B.c., and inferences based upon their form and significance. 
- It is very instructive to observe how many find parallels or analogies 
only in Chron.-Ezra-Nehemiah, and this fact, together with the similar 
feature in contemporary S. Egyptian papyri, stands in striking contrast 
to the names on the ostraka recently discovered at Samaria. Upon 
the meaning of these names (and especially of those wanting in the 
Old Testament) Dr Daiches lays considerable stress, and he would see 
in them the ideas animating the Jewish exiles. Thus, the names 
Bani-ia, Bana-ili, ‘Yab{weh] has built’, ‘God has built’, are referred 
to the rebuilding of the temple in Jerusalem. This, to be sure, is very 
hypothetical, and any discussion of the underlying ideas should be con- 
trolled by some study of other groups of names. Many interesting 
suggestions, however, are made and it is plausibly argued (p. 18 seq.) 
that the unintelligible name Sherediah should be explained, in the light 
of the Ass. Surubu ‘ produce’, to mean ‘Yahweh has produced’ (a child, 
family, &c.). Dr Daiches also points out that among nearly 4,000 
tablets from Babylon and its neighbourhood for the period Nebuchad- 
rezzar—Darius I, the Jewish names are very few ; whereas for the reigns 
of Artaxerxes I and Darius II (465-404 B.c.), in the tablets from Nippur, 
the Jewish names are ‘in great abundance’ (p. 8). Why there should 
be this great difference as regards Nippur and at this later date is not 
clear, but the fact is to be noticed in its bearing upon the post-exilic 
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problems and upon the importance which Jewish history persistently 
attaches to the reign of Artaxerxes I. 

The name of Alfred Loisy is so well known to English readers that 
his Religion of Israel (Unwin, London, 1910) perhaps hardly needed 
so complete an introduction as that prefixed by the translator, Mr Arthur 
Galton. None the less Mr Galton’s Prologue has an interest of its own, 
if only for the suggestion (forgetful of Reinach’s Orpheus?) that, when 
possible, theological discussions should be carried on in French, so 
that the language of urbanity ‘may help to assuage the proverbial heat 
of religious controversy’. M. Loisy’s book is an examination and ex- 
position of the origin and historical developement of Israelite religion 
on the basis of the criticism of the Old Testament. He himself is 
Professor of the History of Religions at the Collége de France, and 
consequently views his subject from the standpoint of comparative 
religion. The book is written and translated in a light and flowing 
style, and is readable and everywhere interesting. Unfortunately the 
tone is sometimes rather unsympathetic, and the criticism superficial. 
Thus on p. 26, ‘ Abraham never went into Egypt; but the fable which 
brought him there was made to support the Mosaic legends’. Again 
on p. 123, the alliance between Yahweh and the house of David ‘ was 
as profitable to the deity as to the dynasty’. Here and in his—to 
me—unintelligible treatment of Yahweh on pp. 101-105, M. Loisy is 
unnecessarily provocative of counter-criticism, and he writes too much 
from a point of view which is incomplete in that it does not take into 
consideration enough of the available evidence for the history and the 
religion of the land of the Old Testament. 

It is a new reconstruction which is proposed by Prof. Westphal in Zhe 
Law and the Prophets (Macmillan, London, 1910). This work, trans- 
lated and adapted by Mr Clement du Pontet, describes (to quote the 
sub-title) ‘the revelation of Jehovah in Hebrew history from the earliest 
times to the capture of Jerusalem by Titus’. It developes the theory 
that biblical history represents a persistent conflict between ‘ Elohism’ 
and ‘Jehovism’. This theory is unfolded ingeniously, but is uncon- 
vincing, since it is based too immediately upon the biblical narratives 
without a consistent investigation of their validity for the periods with 
which they deal. This failure to pursue the necessary preliminary 
criticism both literary and historical will not, however, prevent the 
discriminating reader from gaining much that is profitable and stimu- 
lating. The tone of the book is excellent, in spite of a certain one- 
sidedness, e.g. as regards Jewish legalism ; but taken as a whole this 
attempt to trace anew the course of biblical history pays far too little 
attention to the background against which this history has to be placed 
(see further, Review of Theology and Philosophy, 1910, pp. 268 sqq-)- 
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It is an encouraging sign that the subject is not pursued within the 
somewhat narrow limits possible and indeed inevitable thirty years ago ; 
it has yet to be recognized, as Hugo Winckler has shewn, that the 
biblical problems demand a still closer attention to the thought and 
history of the Bible lands. 

Valuable contributions are made by Roman Catholic scholars in three 
recent monographs in Bardenhewer’s Bidlische Studien (Herder, Freiburg 
i. Br.). Das Buch des Propheten Sophonias (1910) by Dr Joseph Lippl 
is a very welcome and thorough study of the small book of Zephaniah. 
Writing in the Encyclopaedia Britannica (gth ed.) in 1888, Robertson 
Smith was able to say that ‘the genuineness and integrity of the short 
book of Zephaniah do not seem to be open to reasonable doubt’. But, 
as Prof. Driver has pointed out in his supplement to Smith’s article in the 
Encycl. Biblica, subsequent opinion has not assented to this view, and at 
the present day secondary portions are recognized to a greater or less 
extent by all scholars. Dr Lippl himself takes a somewhat conservative 
position as regards the literary questions and the text. After a brief 
résumé of the contents he discusses the date, the historical and religious 
conditions, and various features of thought (pp. 7-41). A useful chapter 
is devoted to the text and versions, and there is a new and emended 
translation of the book. A small section deals with the metrical 
problems, and the second half of the monograph (pp. 72-140) provides 
a full and useful commentary. Dr Lippl’s work has been carefully 
prepared, he has acquainted himself with the modern literature, and he 
has taken pains to understand the views of those from whom he feels 
obliged to differ. 

Dr Torrey’s Zzra Studies (noticed in /. 7..S. April) may be usefully 
supplemented by the monograph of P. Edmund Bayer, O.F.M., Das 
Dritte Buch Esdras und sein Verhiiltnis 2u den Biichern Esra-Nehemia 
(Bibl. Studien, 1911), which contains an elaborate discussion of the 
textual relationship between 1 Esdras and the parallel canonical 
passages (pp. 11-86), and of the origin and general value of the former 
(pp. 87-161). Fr Bayer urges that 1 Esdras is not a fragment, but 
a complete work, having for its main object the history of the post- 
exilic temple. This view involves an artificial treatment of the con- 
cluding fragmentary verse and of those passages where 1 Esdras is note- 
worthy for its references to the temple (pp. 88 sqq.) ; and it does not 
pay sufficient heed to other cases where there are readings which point 
to a recension (in parts at least) older than the Massoretic. Moreover, 
Fr Bayer is obliged to prefer the apparently simpler sequence of tradi- 
tion in Ezra—Neh. to the extraordinary chronological confusion in 1 Esd., 
and in accepting the historical value of Ezra~Neh. he overlooks the 
persisting confusion and obscurity in Herodotus, Ctesias, and Josephus, 
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and in Daniel, Esther, Judith, and Tobit. Fr Bayer thus appears to be 
misled by the relative straightforwardness of the ‘ canonical’ tradition ; 
but it is significant that the chronicler’s compilation should ignore 
material elsewhere incorporated in Kings and Jeremiah or underlying 
the traditions of Daniel and Esther. Very instructive is Fr Bayer’s 
survey of the literary points of relation with Esd. iii 1-v 6—the crux of 
the book—and he shews satisfactorily that the section must be viewed 
along with Daniel and Esther. He confirms (after Torrey) the Semitic 
origin of this section, but argues (against Torrey) that it is of post- 
Maccabean origin and part of the original book. Fr Bayer certainly 
advances the problems of 1 Esdras and indirectly proves that they are 
more complex than has been previously recognized ; his own conclusions 
are often inadequate, but they are always stimulating. 

Of more general interest is the study by Dr Simon Landersdorfer, 
O.S.B., Zine Babylonische Quelle fiir das Buch Job? (Bibl. Stud. 1911). 
It deals with a series of Babylonian tablets which, it has been claimed, 
find parallels in Job, if indeed they do not represent its source. A king 
for no apparent reason has undergone the most severe sufferings, he was 
unable to obtain help from priest or sorcerer, or from his protecting god 
or goddess ; consolation came to him through a dream, he was healed 
and restored to his former happy state, and he concludes with a paean 
of praise. The tablets illustrate a Babylonian treatment of the problem 
of sin and punishment. Dr Landersdorfer very properly devotes con- 
siderable space to the editing of these remarkable texts with philological 
notes and a translation. Unfortunately the tablets are not quite perfect, 
the account of the vision is rather obscure, and it is difficult to trace 
the solving of the problem. Dr Landersdorfer has a tempting explana- 
tion of the sin which is attributed tothe king. He points to the passage 
where the speaker (or rather writer) affirms that he had made the exalta- 
tion of the king like God, and had instructed the people in the fear ot 
the palace, believing that this was pleasing to God. This is quite in 
keeping with the old theory of the divine king (pp. 56 sqq., 67). But, 
as the text proceeds, what seems good to man is evil to God, what 
seems evil to man is good before God ; God’s ways are incomprehensible, 
man is transient and weak; now he makes himself God’s equal and 
would mount to heaven (cf. Is. xiv 13 sq.), and now he talks of 
descending into the lower world. Here Landersdorfer finds the clue— 
the divine king has forgotten that he owed his position to the favour of 
his gods—his sin has been self-pride (p. 74). The texts certainly belong 
to the seventh century B.c., the contents may even go back to a time 
before 2000 B.c. (p. 79). But though older than the book of Job there 
is no clear trace of borrowing or of direct influence. ‘The relationship 
is carefully discussed, and it is shewn that the resemblances are rather 
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superficial and that the differences outweigh the parallel features 
(pp. 119 sqq.). It will be obvious that this monograph is of distinct 
value in any study of the ancient conceptions of evil, sin, and punish- 
ment. It is also instructive for comparative religion in that these 
Babylonian texts tend to correct a certain one-sidedness which occupies 
itself with the unfamiliar, the strange and the quaint in religion. Such 
texts as these shew that old thinkers searched for the solution of 
problems deep in the recesses of their hearts and necessarily expressed 
themselves in the thought of their age. The data of their religious 
experiences are objective data testifying to a reality ; it is the expression 
and formulation of this which has varied through ages, lands, com- 
munities, and individuals ; and if those who handle the phenomena of 
comparative religion would consider more carefully what is meant by 
the ‘evolution’ of religion we should have less of the unscientific use 
of that favourite term ‘survival’. 

Conservative in standpoint and restricted in aim is the Rev. U. Z. 
Rule’s Old Testament Institutions, their Origin and Developement 
(S.P.C.K., 1910). The book analyses and describes the law and 
ritual with some attention to comparative studies and with some recog- 
nition of the literary criticism of the Pentateuch. The author accepts 
the composite origin of the Pentateuch and the priority of JE to P— 
though he places all the sources too early—and asserts that the date 
of the sources matters little unless it ‘affects our confidence in the 
truth of their contents’ (p. 15). ‘But’, he continues, ‘the dating of 
the laws stands upon a very different footing’, and he argues for the 
Mosaic authorship of the Law, determining, however, what this does 
and does not involve. He endeavours to maintain the essential accuracy 
of the book of Genesis as a record of the growth of religion and of the 
origin of Israel ; and is consequently obliged to ‘read between the lines’ 
(his words), and, e.g., to treat Abraham as the personification of the 
community of which he was the head (pp. 42, 46). The difficulty of 
bridging the gap between Genesis and Exodus is very inadequately 
handled. He upholds the interval of four centuries, and interprets 
‘generation’ in Gen, xv 16 as ‘ period’ (p. 49) ; he conjectures also that 
the numbers in Ex. vi 16, 18, 20 mean that the families of Levi, Kehath, 
and Amram had a separate and undivided existence for (137 + 133 + 137) 
407 years (p. 52). He does not appear to notice that Joseph lived to 
see the children of Machir (Gen. 1 23), although Machir received Gilead 
from the hands of Moses (Num. xxxii 42), nor does he sufficiently 
recognize the serious historical difficulties pervading the narratives. In 
dealing with the intricacies of the tribe of Levi he remarks that ‘the 
simple and obvious course of accepting the statements of Holy Scripture 
as correct statements will prove, after all, to be the most free from per- 
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plexities’ (p. 293) ; yet it was no such unmethodical form of study that 
led to the recognition of JE and P, which he himself shares. To those 
who hold a thoroughgoing traditional position Mr Rule’s book may 
prove a useful step towards one more consistent, and they will find the 
attempt to vindicate the Mosaic authorship of the Law combined with 
the candid perception that the task of vindication is rendered difficult 
by those who ‘from lack of discrimination’ leave ‘no room for post- 
Mosaic developement’ and make ‘ Holy Scripture to affirm more than 
it really does affirm’ (p. 158 seq.). Three pages of commendation are 
prefixed by Dr Sayce, who observes that the archaeological side of the 
question is left to others. 

Distinctly more uncompromising is the attitude of the four following 
writers. Dr Arthur Allgeier in Uber Doppelberichte in der Genesis (Herder, 
Freiburg i. Br., 1911) combats a recent work by Dr Schulz in the Bidbdische 
Studien which both admitted the presence of double narratives in the 
Pentateuch and was able to reconcile this with dogmatic theology. Dr 
Allgeier simply argues that there are no doublets—the apparent evidence 
in their favour is explained away by the familiar hypothesis of textual 
corruption and interpolation. Moreover, he proceeds to urge that real 
doublets cannot be reconciled with the Roman Catholic doctrines of 
Inspiration and Infallibility (pp. 111-142). This part of the book is 
the more interesting and contains many useful observations on the nature 
and ‘Tendenz’ (his own word, p. 125) of the Old Testament writings. 
Next, the Rev. G. S. Hitchcock, in Zhe Higher Criticism of Isaiah 
(Burns and Oates, London, 1910), undertakes to maintain ‘the truth 
of the Biblical Commission’s decision that the division of /saiak among 
two or more authors is still “ not proven”’ (p. 6). The book ‘is designed 
to meet the arguments of Protestant rationalists’ and it is truly remark- 
able for its superficial treatment of the Isaianic problems. Like all 
books of its class it ‘ proves’ the thesis it sets out to prove with almost 
ridiculous ease. A greater compliment is paid to the labours of biblical 
critics by Dr Hugh Pope’s more detailed book Zhe Date of the Composition 
of Deuteronomy : a critical study (F. Pustet, Rome, 1911). It is written 
to prove the traditional Mosaic authorship (apart from chaps. xxxiv, iv 
41-49 ; x 6-9) in accordance with the Decrees of the Biblical Com- 
mission, and the Decrees are cited in full at the commencement of the 
book, and subjected in part to a necessary interpretation at the close 
(p. rg0 seq.). Dr Pope deals with a foregone conclusion without making 
a new contribution to the subject. He relies, for example, upon parallels 
in Deuteronomy with Amos and Hosea, but overlooks the significance 
of those in Jeremiah and in the editorial portions of the historical books. 
He clutches at the book of Job, ‘no one yet has given satisfactory reasons 
for rejecting its early date’ (p. 81); but Dr Landersdorfer (see above) 
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places it not earlier than 722, and his book has received the imprimatur. 
While recognizing that archaeology is ‘a two-edged weapon’, as even 
conservative scholars have found (p. 177), Dr Pope does not hesitate to 
commit himself to the belief that Moses may have modified and adapted 
the Code of Hammurabi to Israelite needs (p. 183). He shares 
Hommel’s surprise that P, if post-exilic, should contain no Babylonian 
loan-words, although if P is Mosaic it would be equally surprising from his 
own standpoint. Indeed, Hommel himself, in the passage referred to, 
finds many words in the ritual language of the Old Testament which 
can only be explained from the Babylonian, and he dates them back to 
the early Babylonian period. None the less, Dr Pope has much to say 
concerning the ‘uncritical procedure of critics, particularly where they 
indulge in special pleading’. A particularly vexatious example is held 
up on pp. 72-74, where he cites Driver (Deut. 212 seq.), on the twofold 
and conflicting accounts of the monarchy, viz. (a) 1 Sam. ix 1-10, &c., 
and (4) 1 Sam. vii 2-17, viii, x 17-27 a, xii. He selects for his purpose 
and prints side by side viii 4-22 and x 17-19, 25, and urges that the 
latter is the sequel of the former. Since do¢h passages are admittedly 
from (2), it is really difficult to understand why Dr Pope treats the 
severance of (a) and (4) as ‘a typical example of the “critical” mode 
of investigation—or, shall we say, “assertion”?’ Nor is it clear 
why he styles x 17-19, 25 the older narrative in direct opposition to 
Driver’s words. Dr Pope seems to be characteristically unfortunate in 
his attempt to condemn a criticism which, he says elsewhere, is ‘ based 
upon Hegelianism and upon an impossible and unphilosophical view 
of religious evolution’ (pp. xi, xv). If, however, it is due to a pure mis- 
understanding—and an inserted slip in the book regrets the ‘deplorably 
large’ number of errata, due partly to the unfortunate illness and 
absence of the author—surely it would be advisable to replace the 
book by a new edition where the numerous examples of hasty reasoning 
and of incorrect judgement may be replaced by a more scholarly support 
of the position which the Decrees desire to maintain, It is left for the 
fourth writer, Mr H. M. Wiener, LL.B., to assail the critics with scor- 
pions. His Zssays in Pentateuchal Criticism and The Origin of the 
Pentateuch (Eliott Stock, London, 1910) will be in large measure 
familiar to readers of the Bibliotheca Sacra and The Churchman, where 
in a series of articles he has adopted a tone which is quite a novelty in 
modern biblical study. Mr Wiener is a Jewish Barrister of Lincoln’s 
Inn, and he pleads his cause in support of the traditional position with 
all the skill of his profession and all the zeal of his faith. Every one 
will sympathize with the sincerest feelings of Orthodox Jews in the 
matter of Pentateuchal criticism ; yet, even those who most welcome 
his outspoken attacks upon the critics of the Wellhausen school will 
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share the wish of Dr Griffith Thomas (late editor of Ze Churchman), 
that the author ‘had kept his adjectival propensities a little more 
thoroughly in hand’ (Aid/. Sacra, April, p. 345). Quite apart from 
his terminological impetuosity, Mr Wiener can make relatively little im- 
pression, because the views of critics rest upon a larger basis of biblical 
evidence than he has yet surveyed. It is only fair, however, to point 
out that the author is gradually recognizing the nature of the ‘con- 
servative task in Pentateuchal criticism’, and in an article on certain 
aspects of this task (Bib/. Sacra, Jan. 1911) he realizes some of the 
weaknesses of method among the conservative writers. Under the cir- 
cumstances, the present collection of notes and essays with their varied 
features of interest must be somewhat provisional, and one will await the 
necessarily more comprehensive treatment of the recognized problems, 
not of the Pentateuch alone, but of the Old Testament. The new 
solutions which Mr Wiener proposes can then be seen in their proper 
perspective, and their value appraised with greater justice to himself. 
There is no doubt whatever that a new starting-point, which could 
afford a clearer insight into the biblical problems than the Graf- 
Wellhausen theory does, would win acceptance in the long run ; but no 
alternative hypothesis has as yet appeared, and it is impossible to per- 
ceive the germ of any, even in Mr Wiener’s very confident lucubrations. 

Finally, I must mention Zhe Earliest Cosmologies (Eaton, New York, 
1910), by W. F. Warren, S.T.D., LL.D., which deals with the cosmo- 
logical ideas of the Hebrews and others. The book is styled ‘A guide- 
book for beginners in the study of ancient literatures and religions’, 
and has for sub-title ‘ The Universe as pictured in thought by the Ancient 
Hebrews, Babylonians, Egyptians, Greeks, Iranians, and Indo-Aryans’. 
Its object is to explain the ‘world-view’ which lies behind all religion, 
philosophy, and science ; and it is to be treated as an introduction to 
Comparative Cosmology, with special reference to the Oriental systems. 
I must refer readers to the book for the rather intricate proof which 
Dr Warren adduces. It culminates in the conclusion that the universal 
world-concept was an ‘ all-inclusive geocentric, upright-axled, polyuranian 
cosmos’ (p. 109) ; and that it must have originated in prehistoric times 
among a people who inhabited the Arctic circle (pp. 127 sqq.). The 
entire argument is worked out plausibly, with the help of a great deal 
of illustrative matter, and the author has certainly laid under con- 
tribution numerous specialists in their particular fields (p. 15 seq.). 
The book is dedicated to Dr C. H. W. Johns, who has expressed ‘ his 
unqualified approval of its fundamental positions’ (p. 17). Its appear- 
ance is symptomatic. It recalls the publications of the New Berlin 
Society for the Study of Comparative Mythology and the new school 
of ‘astral-mythological’ interpretation inaugurated by the Assyriologists 
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Winckler (a historian), and Jeremias (a theologian). It is a reaction 
against too narrow specialization—the study of a subject for its own 
sake—and is part of the persistent desire to co-ordinate and unify. 
The conclusions and methods of application may appear as extravagant 
as did the all-explaining systems of the past ; but they rest upon a larger 
body of material and appeal more persuasively to accepted data. The 
exponents take a natural position—they ask for refutation or a better 
explanation of their evidence. The works are of great value in that 
they collect evidence from all quarters and place it at the reader’s dis- 
posal ; but they make comparisons which often seem irrelevant or useless, 
and draw conclusions which appear paradoxical. Their fundamental 
weakness appears to be that they deal with different bodies of thought 
or ideas without taking sufficient account of their complexity and 
variation, and that they confuse organic connexions of ideas with those 
that are more casual. Dr Warren’s book is throughout extremely 
interesting and suggestive, and it is an urgent reminder in this age of 
‘reconstruction’ how little we know of the features of the growth, spread, 
and adjustment of groups of ideas. This is true whether such groups 
are the object of research (e. g. ancient cosmologies) or the system of 
research itself, and it is through this that it is possible for writers to 
argue that the refutation of, e.g., Wellhausen’s Prolegomena would be 
the overthrow of Old Testament criticism, or that the latter is ‘ based’ 
upon Hegelianism. There seems to be need for a special department 
of research to deal with the masses of objective data which as yet are 
merely ‘compared’, and that in a fashion too often promiscuous and 
superficial. 
STan.ey A. Cook. 


PATRISTICA. 


Patrologie, von O. BARDENHEWER. Dritte, grossenteils neu bearbeitete 
Auflage. (Herder, Freiburg i. Br., 1910.) 

THE fame of this invaluable companion to the student of the Fathers 
has been so great that it has had to be translated into French, Italian, 
English, and Spanish. The English translation, published in 1908, 
was welcomed in the JouRNAL for October 1909 (vol. xi pp. 135 f). 
We have now to record the appearance of a third edition of the original, 
in great part rewritten. The author speaks very modestly of his in- 
creasing consciousness of the defects of his book. In the present edition 
the Greek authors of the fourth century receive entirely fresh treatment, 
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but the improvement is not confined to this part of the book, as hardly 
a page has remained unaltered. The work contains more than before, 
but an improved arrangement has reduced its size by fifteen pages. 
We bespeak for it a yet wider public than before ; it has no real rival 
in any language. 

One of the most valuable parts of this book is its running bibliography, 
to which Dr Bardenhewer’s colleague, Professor Carl Weyman, has 
once more contributed richly from his unrivalled stores. Many a useful 
book or article is mentioned here which our British booksellers never 
tempt us to buy. The following, however, ought to be added in a new 
edition: § 6, 4 Dr Bartlet in Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible, vol. v; 
§ 39, 3 Clement of Alexandria Miscel/anies Book viii, ed. F. J. A. Hort 
and J. B. Mayor (London 1902); § 50, 3 Zheologische Literaturzettung 
xxviii (1903) 645 ; Journal of Theological Studies vol. viii pp. 297-300 ; 
P. Henen Musée Belge 1909, p. 99 ff; § 51, 2 L. Bayard Le Latin de 
Saint Cyprien (Paris 1902); § 61, 12 De Bruyne in Revue Bénédictine 
xxvi (1909) 93 ff; § 80, 2 K. Lake in Studia Biblica v (1903) 172; 
§ 93, 2 J. E. B. Mayor Zhe Latin Heptateuch (Cambridge 1889); § 99, 
12 Aug. Sermones Inediti ed. M. Denis (Vindob. fol. 1792); § 119, 2 
Perugi’s edition of Arator (Venice 1909); § 121, 5 Morin in Revue 
Bénédictine xxii (1905) 166f. Of works published before the close of 
1909 these are practically all that I can add. There is, however, some 
evidence of curtailment in the bibliography as compared with that in 
the English translation ; so that it is possible that Dr Bardenhewer may 
be acquainted with some or all of these works, though he does not think 
fit to mention them. 

To pass to a few matters of a different nature. No mention is made 
of the Monita of Porcarius abbas, edited by Wilmart in the Revue Bénc- 
dictine xxvi (1909) 475-480. In § 19 (p. 53) three manuscripts of the 
so-called Theophilus of Antioch on St Matthew’s Gospel are mentioned, 
but a fourth exists at Reims (no. 427 [saec. xi]); cf. Reowe Bénédictine 
for 1907, p. 107). In § 53 it would have been well to mention that 
Lactantius’s name was probably Lucius Caelius Firmianus qui et Lactan- 
tius. Commodian’s date is hardly satisfactorily treated in § 57, 1: see 
below, in the notice of Brewer’s later book. In the section on Victorinus 
of Pettau (§ 58), the spelling ‘Poetouio’ has been omitted, and it is 
hardly satisfactory to say that perhaps the Anonymi Chiliastae in 
Matthaeum fragmenta, published in this JouRNAL vol. v 218-241, are 
the work of Victorinus, without saying at the same time that the present 
chronicler argued for Ambrosiaster and has been supported by Zahn,' 
and—what is more important—that Haussleiter decisively rejects the 
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theory of Victorinus’s authorship in his article in Herzog-Hauck’s Real 
Encyclopidie. In § 61, 4 (p. 213) for ‘Ommaney’ read ‘Ommanney’. 
The very considerable additions to the papyrus of Cyril of Alexandria’s 
De Adoratione in Spiritu et Veritate, reported by Serruys in the Revue 
de Philologie for 1910, were probably announced too late to be men- 
tioned by Dr Bardenhewer (§ 66, 4, p. 235). There are misprints at 
the foot of p. 301. In § 92, 8 for ‘Caius’ read ‘Gaius’, as is done in 
§ 93, 1. In § 94, 3 the fresh tractate of Priscillian, discovered by 
Turner, and published by Morin in the Revue Bénédictine for July 1909, 
is overlooked. In § 95, 10 Turner’s review of Burn’s MVicefa in this 
JouRNAL vol. vii 203 ff, should also have been mentioned. On p. 441, 
1. 23 surely ‘ 1885’ isa mistake for ‘1895’. It is with real reluctance that 
I have to refer again’ to the fact that the statement that Cassiodorus’s 
‘Auslegung des Rémerbriefes, welche namentlich auch den Pelagia- 
nismus bekimpfte’ is lost (p. 547), is over four years out of date at least, 
and to point out that it is none other than that published long since 
under the name of Primasius. No scholar has questioned the correctness 
of this view, so far as I know, which Mr Turner first suggested in this 
JouRNAL in October 1902, in a review of Zimmer’s Pelagius in Irland, 
and which it was my good fortune to establish by irrefutable reasoning 
in my tractate on Zhe Commentary of Pelagius (London 1907) p. 20. 


In accordance with this fact § 121, 7 can be made more explicit. 


Les Peres Apostoliques IT, Clément de Rome, Epitre aux Corinthiens, 
Homilie du IT Siecle... par HippotyTE HEMMER. (Picard, Paris, rg09.) 

Les Pres Apostoliques III, Ignace d Antioche et Polycarpe de Smyrne, 
Epitres, Martyre de Polycarpe ... par AUGUSTE LELONG. (Picard, Paris, 
IgT0.) 

Justin, Dialogue avec Tryphon ... par GEORGES ARCHAMBAULT, 
2 Tomes. (Picard, Paris, 1909). 

Eusrhe, Histoire Ecclésiastique, Livres V-VIII... par Grapin. 
(Picard, Paris, rg11.) 

THESE five volumes all belong to the admirable series, ‘Textes et 
Documents pour I’étude historique du Christianisme, publiés sous la 
direction de Hippolyte Hemmer et Paul Lejay’. In my ‘Chronicle’ 
for October 1909 I took occasion to point out the excellence of this 
collection, and it is by this time, I hope, well known to readers of the 
Journat. The features of the series are texts with complete trans- 
lations in French, adequate introductions and commentary, and good 
indexes, at a very moderate price. The work is thoroughly scientific 
and worthy of the best French traditions. Having thus commended 
the series most heartily to all who have begun, or think of beginning, 


1 See the Journat vol. xi (1909-10) pp. 135 f. 
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patristic study, I can now proceed to add some supplementary notes, 
which may prove of some use for new editions. 

The edition of the two Clementine works deserves especial com- 
mendation, and is doubtless the handiest in existence. It is the first in 
which the recently discovered Coptic version of First Clement has been 
used. I miss references to Neumann’s Der rimische Staat- und die 
allgemeine Kirche and Ramsay’s Church in the Roman Empire on 
page ix, Zhe New Testament in the Apostolic Fathers (Oxford 1905), 
on p. xlii; reference would now be made to Burkitt’s article on Codex 
Alexandrinus (in the JouRNAL xi (1909-10) 603 ff) on pp. liv, lix; 
Florinensis (p. vi) should rather be, I fancy, //orennensis ; on p. \xxi Dr 
Bartlet’s article, attributing ‘ Second Clement’ to Alexandria (Zeitschrift 
Siir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft vii (1906) 123 ff; Proceedings of the 
Oxford Society of Historical Theology for 1905-6) has been overlooked. 
On page 33 ger is rather a free translation for riv rvxotcav. The 
Pauline imepexrepurods (xx 11) is wanting from the index. There are 
misprints in the following places:—ypayjv (p. xxiv), Maredsoliana 
(p. lvii), rv (p. 8, 1. 7), xypvé(p. 16, 1. 3), edAoyotoar (p. 34, |. 14), "HAlay 
(p. 40, 1. 7). 

The volume containing the writings of Ignatius and Polycarp, if, per- 
haps, not of such striking erudition, is none the less a thoroughly com- 
petent piece of work. The translation of Ignatius, almost of necessity, 
is more paraphrastic than that of other writers, on account of the 
obscurity of his style. On page xv the exact reference to the phrase 
célébre might have been given, namely iv 1: on page Ixxix for 
‘Randel’ read ‘ Randell’; on page 15 ‘ As/ron.’ is not a proper abbre- 
viation for the Mathesis of Firmicus, and on p. 157 correct ‘ Caius’ 
twice to ‘Gaius’. 

The two volumes containing Justin’s Dialogue with Trypho are 
particularly welcome, as Otto’s edition is a wearisome book to use, and 
Dr Archambault is a thoroughly competent editor, who has re-collated 
the sole MS of value. One of the happiest features of this edition is 
the abundant reference made to up-to-date editions and treatises. One 
or two errors may be pointed out. The editor has stumbled, like many 
others, at the name ‘ Phillipps’ (p. xvi and note); on p. lxi note, line 1, 
it should have been made clear that it is not the third volume of the 
series, but the third volume of Tertullian in the series (similarly, p. 25, 
note 7); p. Ixviii, note 1, accent Mdapxe ; p. xcvii, 1. 4, read ‘1902’ for 
‘1982’, line 5 from foot, ‘ griechische’ for ‘ griechischen’ ; p. xcviii, read 
‘Parsons’ for ‘ Parson’ ; p. 62, 1. 6, read oxiAa. Perhaps wAvpys of the 
MS ought to be kept (xxvii 2) as the indeclinable use, but compare 
xxxi 6. There is a misprint on p. 174, first line of notes, as also in 
the corresponding position on p. 238; p. 245, second last line, read 
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Abraham for Abrahamo ; \Wiii 8 «is yiv of the MS could perhaps be 
kept, in view of the late use of cis = év; p. 322, fifth line from foot, a 
misprint ; xx 1, I prefer yeyevjoOa of the MS; Ixxiii 1, note: Am- 
brosiaster Quaestiones should have been given, earlier in date as he is 
than all those referred to, except Tertullian. In vol. ii p. 16, note, 
for CS EZ read G C'S; \xxxi, 2 Dr Archambault does not appear to 
have grasped the distinction, substantiated by the papyri, between yevy- 
para (of the vegetable world) and yevvijpara (of the animal world), or 
he would not have here deserted the MS ; p. 43, notes, |. 1, for ‘ Horn’ 
read ‘Hort’; p. 79, note, |. 2, read evange/istarum and cite from the 
Vienna edition; p. 118, note 1, 1. 7, correct Aufolychos ; p. 152, note, 
1. 14, read Bruchstiicke ; cxix 4, read’ ApéBwv ; p. 219, |. 2 from foot, read 
civilale ; p. 301, note, read Ziferat. In the index the following improve- 
ments can be made :—évnp for dvnp, dvOpurov for for 
dredrev, aoBerov for doBérov, dowparos for dowparos, dpOapros for 
apOaprés, Suadoxy for add dogodroyeiv vii 2, read éyypddws for 
eéyypadis, "EXauiy for "EXaiwy, édcciv for éAéew, for 
(under évvopos), correct misprint on p. 338, col. 1, line 3 from foot. Lack 
of care in reading in the proofs is, in fact, the only defect of the book 
which I have observed. 

The first volume of Grapin’s ZLustbe, Histoire Ecclésiastique, con- 


taining books i-iv, I have not seen, and it is not accessible to me at the 


time of writing. I cannot therefore give readers of the JoURNAL any 
account of his Introduction. The text printed is practically that of 
Schwartz in the Berlin series (1903 to 1908), which is a great advance 
on its predecessors. I have noted the following inaccuracies: p. 86, 
§ 4, remove the , from ’Ayxvpa to Tadarias ; p. 192, § 1, |. 4,a comma 
is absolutely necessary after émroAds; p. 215, § 3, read ‘Gaius’, and 
be consistent with p. 329, especially as ‘ Caius’ never had any existence ; 
p. 318, 1. 8 from foot, read weHapyeiv ; p. 320, § 8, 1. 5, read TaANave ; 
p- 352, read THucyp. The notes are in this case printed at the end of 
the volume, and fill fifty pages as against two hundred and fifty of text. 
Of course, a scholar might very well spend a lifetime composing an 
adequate commentary on the Lclesiastical History, and the notes of 
such an edition as the present must necessarily be brief. The 
editor has exercised restraint in this matter, and yet has contrived to 
refer to a very large number of interesting points, textual and other. 
References to modern literature, particularly to Duchesne’s Histoire 
ancienne de PEglise, are frequent. On p. 518, |. 4, a de has slipped out 
before Zitérature, On page 525 I missa reference to Cantarelli’s Za Serie 
dei Prefetti di Egitto. On page 528, line 10 from foot, read ‘ anointing’. 
Kara ®piyas (v 16, 1 &c.) deserved a grammatical note. To say (p. 540), 
‘Le Novat d’Eustbe est, en réalité, Novatien,’ is hardly to say enough. 
L 2 
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May not Eusebius be right? Surely the name of the heretics, Vouatiani, 
can only come from MNouatus. The secondary name Nowatianus 
(singular) I am disposed to regard as coming from the plural (oua- 
tiant) by a misunderstanding. A full discussion of these words is, 
however, desirable. 


The Apologies of Justin Martyr, edited by A. W. F. BLunt. (Cambridge 
University Press, 1911.) 

Tuis edition deserves a welcome : it is the first published in England 
for many a long day. The notes suffer somewhat from the editor’s 
ignorance of the edition by the great Greek scholar Gildersleeve, 
published at New York in 1877, but the book is a careful piece of 
work and pleasant to use. There is the less necessity for dealing with 
it at length here, that I have reviewed it in Zhe Review of Theology and 
Philosophy for August. I find Gildersleeve has preceded me in con- 
jecturing dvamyjpovs for the rovnpovs of Afol, i 22 (p. 38, 1). There is 
an accent wanting on page 40, line 9, and dzoxérrovra (p. 45, 10) might 
have been illustrated from Gad. v 12, and p. 51, 12 from Afoc. vii 14. 
A reference to the list of praefecti Aegypfi in Cantarelli’s Za Serie det 
Prefetti di Egitto (Rome 1906) might have been given on Afol. i 29 
(pp. | and 47, 7). Mr Blunt would have discovered, if he had referred 
to this (standard) work, that the date of Munatius Felix is now 
narrowed down to A.D. 150-153. In fact, the note on p. 47, I. 7, con- 
tains several errors. The title pracfectus Augustalis was not used till 
381-382, the first holder of it being Palladius (cf. Cantarelli, part ii 
[1911] p. 349); Felix’s praenomen was Lucius, not Gaius. Also, no 
papyrus records Felix as prefect of Egypt ‘in a.p. 148-154’. It is not the 
way of papyri to record such things. Further, a number of papyri men- 
tion him, and it would have been well to cite them from Cantarelli. "Eyyis 
with the dative (36, 16) deserved a place in the index of Greek words. 


Sancti Eusebit Hieronymi Epistulae: Parsi: EpistulaeI-LXX. Re- 
censuit Isiporus Hitperc [Corpus Scr. .Eccl. Lat. vol. liv}. 
(F. Tempsky et G. Freytag, Vindobonae et Lipsiae, 1910.) 


No event in the history of the Vienna Corpus is likely to appeal to 
so many classes of students as the publication of the letters of St Jerome, 
of which the first half is now before us. It is the custom to praise 
Vallarsi’s edition of the works of St Jerome, but it will not be uncharitable 
to say that its excellence is chiefly due to the fact that Italian manu- 
scripts were almost, if not quite, exclusively used in its production. 
Certainly it will not take the reader very long to discover that 
Dr Hilberg’s recension of the letters is infinitely superior to Vallarsi’s. 
Nor could it be otherwise. As a preparation for the present edition 
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Dr Hilberg obtained complete and exact information as to the contents 
of every MS in Europe known to contain any letters of St Jerome. From 
the information thus obtained, an infinitely wider basis than that at the 
disposal of all previous editors of Jerome put together, he was able to 
select the authorities of value for the construction of his recension. No 
doubt he will tell us later something of the groups in which the letters 
first appeared, as Dr Hans von Soden did some years ago for the 
Cyprianic correspondence. 

The oldest manuscripts at the disposal of the editor appear to be 
a sixth-century fragmentary MS at Lyons (no. 600), another at Lyons 
(602), and a MS at Paris (nouv. acq. lat. 446); the, next in age are 
Verona MS xvii 15 and Naples MS vi D 59, both of the seventh cen- 
tury. The bulk of the MSS are of the eighth and ninth centuries, but 
the editor descends as far as the fifteenth for his authorities. It is not 
surprising that the bulk of the large fifteenth-century MSS are rejected 
as valueless. The most interesting MS of all is probably the well- 
known Epinal 68, which came there through Moyenmoutier from Mur- 
bach.’ Dr Hilberg does not seem quite to have realized that this MS 
and the Autun MS 17 A (saec. x) are the best he has got, at least in 
orthography : he ought to have followed them much more constantly 
than he has done. The orthography of Epinal 68, in particular, shews 
that it is directly copied from a fifth- or sixth-century MS. 

The immense superiority of this edition over that of Vallarsi can 
hardly be better shewn than by taking a passage which it occurred to 
me to look out, when I was studying the clausu/a in Mr A. C. Clark’s 
paper Zhe Cursus in Mediaeval and Vulgar Latin (Oxford 1910), pub- 
lished before the appearance of Hilberg’s edition. Mr Clark takes 
a passage of Jerome’s Z/isé/e xxiii to illustrate Jerome’s usage in regard 
to the clausula. The passage he quotes contains only eighty-one con- 
tinuous words ; yet there are eight alterations to be made, some of them 
quite serious. Before going on to consider one direction in which this 
new edition is rather defective, I will just pay the deserved tribute to 
the Latinity of the editor’s preface, express some regret that the 
(approximate) dates are not affixed to each letter, as in Vallarsi (whose 
order is kept), and call attention to the fact that the symbol ¢ (= pre- 
vious editors?) is not explained. The apparatus is a mine of valuable 
information to the student of Latin orthography. 

Nothing is more important about Jerome than his connexion with 


1 Dr Hilberg might, in fact, have added ‘ Murbacensis’ to its description, just as 
he has added ‘ Augiensis ’ to a Karlsruhe MS and so on. He adds ‘ Augiensis’ also 
toa Zurich MS. If this means ‘of Reichenau’, it may stand, as there are some 
Reichenau MSS in the Rheinau collection at Zirich ; but if it means ‘ of Rheinau’, 
he should have used Rheinaugiensis. 
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the Latin Bible. It is, therefore, desirable that every echo of Biblical 
language in his writings should be carefully registered. If Dr Hilberg 
has not completely succeeded here, it must be remembered that he is 
primarily a classical scholar—and an eminent one too—and we must 
not expect too much from an editor whose services to the text itself 
cannot be overpraised. I seek, then, here, for the sake of the study of 
Jerome and the Latin Bible, to add certain references to those given in 
the book.’ Page 4, 2 cf. Verg. Aen. iv 449; p. 15, 1 cf. Hor. Carm. ii 
17, 5, i 3, 8; p. 15, 12 cf. Ps. cxxv 5; p. 21, 7 cf. 1 Cor. v 3; p. 40,9 
cf. 2 Cor. iv 7; p. 42, 3 add *Iac. iv6; p. 51, 3, surely a tag from a poet 
(cf. Verg. Aen. i 738-739); p- 55, 9 cf. 1 Cor. ix 13; p. 63, 10 cf. Verg. 
Buc. v 37; Mal. 4, 2 (3, 20); p. 69, 22 cf. 1 Cor. viii 11; p. 85, 1 cf. 
Ps. xviii 5 (Rom. x 18); p. 124, 5 cf. 1 Cor. viii 11; p. 132, 18 cf. Iob 
xiv 4-5; p. 136, 13-14 cf. Col.i 16; so p. 139, 21; p. 147, 5-6 cf. Ioh. 
xiv 30; p. 149, 16 cf. 2 Cor. vi 4-5; p. 155, 16-17 bracket Ex. 32, 6 
and add 1 Cor. x 7; p. 169, 1-2 cf. Lucr. v 226-227; p. 170, 6 cf. 
Matt. x 10, Luc. x 4; p. 174, 14. cf. 1 Thess. v 17; l. 15 cf. 1 Cor. vii 3; 
p. 175, 12-13 cf. 1 Tim. v 21; p. 191, 2 cf. Hebr. xii r7 &c.; p. 201, 9 
cf. 1 Thess. v 17; p. 204, 17 cf. Iac. ii 25; p. 210, 15-16 should also 
be spaced (Apoc. xiv 4); p. 212, 6 cf. 2 Cor. iv 7; p. 215, 8 cf. Gal.i 15 
(rather than Eph. i 4); p. 216, 15 cf. Matt. xix 26 &c.; p. 246, 15 cf. 
1 Tim. iii 15; p. 247, 4 cf. Phil. i 23, Luc. xx 36; p. 249, 6 cf. Rom. xvi 
20; p. 270, 9 cf. Gen. iv 14; p. 276, 4 cf. 1 Cor. ii 13; p. 284, 3 ef. 
Hebr. ii 15; p. 290, 18 cf. Rom. xiv 8; p. 294, 3 cf. Hor. Carm. 
i 3, 18; p. 297, 14-15 cf. Iob i 21; p. 309, 14 cf. Hor. Carm. i 3, 18; 
p. 328, 6 cf. Matt. xii 24 &c.; p. 332, 5 cf. x Cor. xv 45; p. 334, 14-16 
cf. Hebr. ix 3-5; p. 338, 20 cf. 2 Cor.v 10; p. 340, 1 cf. Verg. Buc. 
i 66; p. 340,'14-15 cf. Matt. xix 30 &c.; p. 346, 22 cf. 1 Cor. xv 8; 
Pp- 352, 21 cf. 1 Tim. iv 3; p. 372, 14 cf. Col. i 16; p. 375, 13 cf. Phil. 
iii 14; p. 387, 1-2 cf. 1 Tim. v 9 &c.; p. 426, 11 cf. Matt. xiii 46; 
p- 426 in rubric, read 13 for 14; p. 436, 14 cf. Hor. Carm. iii 2, 20; 
p. 439, 12 cf. 1 Tim. v 14; p. 443, 13 cf. (?) Verg. Buc. i 66; p. 463, 4 
cf. 2 Cor. viii 18; p. 478, 7 cf. Matt. xiii 46; p. 525, 7-8 cf. the well- 
known proverb ; p. 530, 10-14 cf. Ioh. iv 23-24; p. 530, 15-16 cf. Matt. 
viii 11 &c.; p. §31, 3 cf. Luc. xiv 27 &c.; p. 536, 16 cf. 1 Tim. vi 8; 
p- 551, 9-10 cf, Rom. vii 6; p. 561, 1-2 cf. r Tim. v 2; p. 561, 12 
cf. Iuu. xi 154; p. 574, 7 cf. Verg. Aen. x 197 &c.; p. 589, 9 cf. Matt. 
xv 17 &c.; p. 590, 12-13 cf. 1 Tim. vi 8; p. 591, 14 cf. Rom. v 12; 
P- 592, 1 cf. Apoc. iii 20; p. 592, 13 cf.1 Tim. v6; p. 595, 17 cf. Verg. 
Aen. vi 15; p. 597, 19 cf. Hor. A. P. 180; p. 612, 1 cf. 2 Tim. ii 2; 
p. 618, 3 cf. Matt. xii 42 &c.; p. 645, 4 cf. Matt. xxviii 19; p. 684, 
19 f cf. 1 Tim. v 11; p. 687, 9-10 cf. C. H. Turner Ecclesiae Occiden- 
' T have also added some references to classical literature. 
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talis Monumenta Iuris Antiquissima 1 ; p. 693, 22 cf. Hebr. xi 32 &c. ; 
p. 697, 7 cf. Phil. iv 16; p. 704, 11 cf. 2 Tim. iii 15. 

There are places in which I do not agree with the editor’s conclusions. 
First, as to text. Page 51, 1. 7 I should unhesitatingly read édo/olatras ; 
a review of a considerable body of evidence has convinced me that the 
syncopated form was not used till after Jerome’s period ; p. 103, 2, 4 
read Sileam (,Silea), the regular Old-Latin form (Study of Ambrosiaster 
p- 208); p. 115, 13 I should regard simply as an anacoluthon of a kind 
not unexampled ; p. 123, 4 7do/io certainly ; Jerome knew the difference, 
if his scribes did not; so also with Betsabee (159, 12), Bersabee 
being due to scribes, a not unparalleled confusion (cf. Ps.-Aug. Quaest. 
Pp. 431, 19); p. 165, 5 I prefer Engelbrecht’s suggestion ; p. 189, 2 read 
Beliab with G d and Pelag. (comm.) ; p. 239, 18 get rid of the barbarous 
expansion ‘ octuaginta’ and read LXXX ; p. 305, 10 certainly Me/anius, 
comparing Abbot Butler’s comprehensive notes in his Lausiac History 
of Palladius vol. ii pp. 222 f, and remembering that this form is not only 
the best attested for Jerome, but the most difficult; p. 350, 6 un- 
doubtedly read Afologeticus (Adyos being understood), again the better 
attested and the more difficult reading; p. 365, 9 print Zeuitico with 
small /, as deacons (or subdeacons) are referred to in contrast to priests ; 
Pp- 389, 11 wvevparddopos proparoxyton, as the epithet comes from the 
Western text of Acts xv 29; p. 488, 13 read esca with best MSS, and 
thus, at the same time, be consistent with p. 589, 9, where it is read ; 
P- 592, 11 omit the e#, and thus bring closer to the Greek of 1 Pet. ii 9. 
Second, in illustration of what I have remarked above about orthography, 
no one who had made a special study of fourth-century orthography 
would, I fancy, disagree with me that the following forms should be put 
in the text as genuine forms of Jerome’s period ; E/eazarus (pp. 171, 
19. 301, 10. 303, 5. 551, 15, perhaps elsewhere ; compare Mr C. H. 
Turner in the JOURNAL vol. ii (1900~1901) 600 ff) ; da/buttire (pp. 188, 
14. 549, 8; all words of this form are better spelt with double 4); 
formonsus (Pp. 311, 4. 9); hordiacius (p. 373, 15); Ambrosi (p. 374, 
7); Lzechiel (pp. 386, 11. 649, 3 &c.); the other is the Vulgate 
form, introduced into the text by scribes); /sac (pp. 415, 10. 551, 
7); obsetrix (p. 419, 13, cf. Ambr. expos. Luc. iii 20 (ter); not 
obstetrix, due to a false etymology: the word is from od and satum) ; 
subolem (p. 482, 23) ; Eseias (p. 484, 17, a plentifully attested Old-Latin 
form); “(h)ensaurus (p. 485, 2); Xerses (p. 573, 6. 16; correct in 
classical authors also) ; Zs¢rahe/, &c. (pp. 595, 17- 602, 9. 702, 11). There 
are misprints in the following places: pp. 128, 16 (read ca/ciaui), 208, 14. 
361, 1. 401 rubric (transfer bracket from the second to the first line) ; 402, 
TO. 417, 9. 480, 16 (rubric) ; 586, 13 (rubric, insert 3, the number of the 
chapter) ; 651, 19 and apparatus (correct the Greek accents) ; 675, rr. 
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Tyrannii Rufini Orationum Gregorit Nazianzeni Novem Interpretatio, 
IoHANNIS WROBELII copiis usus edidit et Prolegomena Indicesque 
adiecit Aucustus ENGELBRECHT. [Corpus Scr. Eccl. Lat. vol. 
xxxxvi.] (F.Tempsky et G. Freytag, Vindobonae et Lipsiae, 1910.) 


Tue delay in the publication of this volume, which, as the reader will 
see, is number forty-six in the series, is due to the death of the appointed 
editor, Professor Wrobel, of the University of Czernowitz, Bukowina, 
in which University Dr Isidor Hilberg, the editor of St Jerome’s 
Epistles, is also a Professor. Certain indications which reveal them- 
selves here and there lead one to conclude that it has been decidedly 
for the advantage of the edition that Professor Engelbrecht, the super- 
visor of the Corpus, should have seen it through the press. The edition 
is, in fact, Engelbrecht’s work. 

Hitherto there have been various difficulties in studying Rufinus. 
One was the comparative inaccessibility of his works. The present 
volume, for instance, contains matter which many good patristic scholars 
can never have seen, for the works have only been twice printed, and 
the second issue took place nearly four hundred years ago.’ Rufinus’s 
real greatness, too, has been overshadowed by that of his enemy Jerome. 
Further, his freedom in translating Greek works is alien to the exact 
and critical spirit of the present age. It is, therefore, a matter for con- 
gratulation that we now have a scientific edition of one section of 
Rufinus’s voluminous works. 

A severe sifting of the numerous manuscripts, most of them of 
respectable age, has left the following only as of adequate merit to be 
used in constituting a recension: Vaticanus Reginensis 141 (saec. ix), 
Oxoniensis Laud. Misc. 276 (probably of Bavarian origin) (saec. ix), 
Atrebatensis 621 (saec. x), Augiensis cxviii (saec. ix-x), and Vindo- 
bonensis 759 (saec. xi). The readings of four other MSS are given in 
the apparatus to Rufinus’s preface, to shew what their character really 
is. The apparatus is very easy to use. The original Greek has been 
fully taken into account in constituting the text, and the editing is, of 
course, worthy of the best traditions of the Vienna series. 

Valuable features of the present edition are the long and most 
valuable introduction, and the indexes of scriptural and other passages, 
of names and things, and of words and expressions.* Engelbrecht felt 

1 First edition by J. A. Mulingus, printed at Strassburg in 1508; the second 
published edition appeared at Leipzig in 1522. 

2 Rules of the Vienna series have been broken both in this volume and in 
Hilberg’s. According to the plan of the series, each volume of an author’s works 
is intended to contain an index of scripture passages, but other indexes are deferred 
to the end of the author’s works : yet Hilberg’s volume contains no index of scripture 
passages, and Engelbrecht’s contains all three indexes, though each is the first 
published volume of an author’s works. 
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himself bound to make a special study of Rufinus’s style and language, as 
a necessary preliminary to an estimate of the comparative value of the 
various codices. The first part of the introduction, which is absolutely 
indispensable to all serious students of Rufinus’s works, is divided into 
four parts, concerned respectively with (1) the estimate of Rufinus’s trans- 
lations held by ancient writers ; (2) the number of Gregory’s discourses 
translated by Rufinus, and the exclusion of the tractate De Fide from 
this collection ; (3) the date of the translation ; and (4) the nature and 
character of the translation. Jerome, Gennadius, Augustine, Leo, &c., 
all shew the highest esteem for the translation. The manuscripts are 
easily classified by the number of discourses they contain, because some 
comprise eight, others nine, while yet a third class exists containing ten. 
The tenth is the De Fide, a native Latin work, now almost unanimously 
attributed to Gregory of Elvira. The similarity of name explains how 
in some copies a short tractate got combined with the nine discourses 
of Gregory of Nazianzus, and the varying position in which it is found 
in this collection at once convicts it as an interloper. But even Augustine 
appears already in 413 to have had the De Fide in his collection, because 
in his epistle cxlviii he quotes some words from it as by ‘Gregory, an 
Eastern bishop’. Engelbrecht is, in my judgement, quite right in sup- 
posing that Rufinus himself had nothing to do with this insertion. In 
the matter of the date which he assigns to the translation, early in 399 
or 400, he appears to me to have rightly interpreted the evidence. The 
second part of the introduction discusses the manuscripts thoroughly, 
and considers some special passages in detail, and the third part the 
editio princeps, and the plan of the present edition. 

A few notes may be given: page xii, l. 17 correct uwendidatam ; 
p. xiv, l. 20 I should prefer efiam for certe, and guidem or praecipue for 
ip~sum—but Prof. Engelbrecht’s Latinity is excellent :—p. xxxix, l. 23 
I do not know any authority for ‘ Lincoloniensis’, and should suggest 
‘Lincolniensis’ or ‘Lindensis’; p. xlv note, correct the misprint ; 
Pp. 137, 3 cf. Matt. v 16; p. 170, 6 cf. 1 Pet. v 8. 

In every way an epoch-making edition. 


S. Aureli Augustini Hipponiensis Episcopi Epistulae. Recensuit et 
Commentario Critico instruxit AL. GoLDBACHER, Pars iv: £p. 
CLXXXV-CCLXX [Corpus Scr. Eccl. Lat. vol. lvii.]  (F. 
Tempsky et G. Freytag, Vindobonae et Lipsiae, 1911.) 


Wir this volume Dr Goldbacher has completed the editorial part of 
what is one of the biggest pieces of critical work on a Latin author 
achieved in our generation. And it has all been done in a manner 
which reflects the highest credit on his finished scholarship. Of this 
consummate edition of the Epistles of St Augustine there remain only 
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the preface and six indexes, which are promised within a year and a half 
from now. For those who know the three earlier parts of the work 
there is no need of any words of commendation. 

The manuscripts used range in date from Paris B. N. 11641 (saec. vi) 
and Bamberg B iv 21 (saec. vi) down to the fifteenth century. The 
number employed is, of course, very large, and the symbols used for 
them are given separately at the beginning of the apparatus to each 
letter. It is needless to say that the improvement on the Maurists’ 
text is not seldom very noticeable. An interesting case, where the 
Biblical text is involved, is the quotation of Eph. i 15 in efzs¢. ccxvii 28, 
where dilectione is proved to be an insertion of the -editors, as it is 
absent from all the MSS.' It is but little I have to say by way of 
criticism about this volume. Page 82, 15 perhaps contains an un- 
recognized reference to 1 Ioh. iv 20; p. 158, 11-16 recognizes the 
quotation from Pelagius, but does not supply the reference 7” Rom. v 15. 
The quotation is reasonably accurate, as are all Augustine’s citations 
from Pelagius, but it is more paraphrastic than the others ; the following 
variants occur: non est ex traduce (\. 11); caro] add. ipsa (\. 11); sola] 
praem. ef ipsa (l. 12); ergo om. (I. 12); est enim] esse dicentes (\. 13); 
quia) dicunt etiam (\. 14); concedi (\. 15) ; propria] add. homini (\. 15) ; 
remittit (1. 15); unum om. (1. 15); aliena (l. 16); pp. 227, 263, mis- 
prints; p. 446, 14 read Mediolanit, the correct form of the locative, 
though not of the genitive (cf. Brundusii in Ennius) ; p. 454, 11, cf. 
Gal. i22; p. 583, 4 unquestionably e/iar, on general grounds, but also 
because Be/ia/ is Vulgate, and Augustine did not use the Vulgate of 
the Pauline Epistles. Some matters of orthography will perhaps be 
explained in the orthographical index ; for example, why the editor prints 
haereticus, Manichaeus, instead of hereticus, Manicheus. On page 536 
époovovv should certainly have been printed as Latin. 


Un Anonyme Ancien De Decem Virginibus. D. A.Witmarr. (Librairie 
Lecoffre, Gabalda, Paris, 1911.) 


Tuis brochure is a reprint from two numbers of a learned periodical 
recently launched, to which the attention of our readers ought to be called. 
It is called the Bulletin d’archéologie et de littérature chretiennes, and 
has made an excellent start. The tractate on the Ten Virgins fills only 
about two and a half pages with apparatus, but Dom Wilmart has’ pro- 
vided a full and learned discussion of it in all its bearings, so that the 
whole article extends to thirty-two pages. The work survives only, as 
it appears, in the famous Fpinal MS 68, above referred to in connexion 
with the letters of St Jerome, for which it is probably the most valuable 


1 I ought perhaps to refer to my discussion of the significance of the true text 
of Eph. i 15 in the Expositor for August and October. 
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surviving textual authority, and has only once before been published, 
namely, by the late Léopold Delisle in 1878. One interest of the 
tractate lies in the fact that it preserves an Old-Latin text of St Matthew 
xxv 1-13. The fragment displays the allegorical method in exegesis, 
and is also interesting from the point of view of Latinity. What, how- 
ever, will attract most readers is a reference to the Apocalypse of Peter ' 
side by side with Daniel, as if it were a canonical work, for the ‘river 
of fire’* Dom Wilmart is no doubt right in regarding the fragment 
as having formed part of a set of Quaestiones, as the title of one 
following ‘Why Zacharias did not believe the angel Gabriel, &c.’ 
suggests. As author he suggests Victorinus of Pettau, and I think 
the suggestion very probable. If it be accepted, it is certainly fatal to 
the claims of the ‘ Anonymus Chiliasta’ to be Victorinus,? as the two 
fragments are certainly not by the same author. 

A few notes may be added to this little work of Dom Wilmart’s, 
which is a model of investigation at once learned and neat. On p. 16, 
note 3, reference might have been made to the fifth and sixth edition 
(the last) of Jiilicher’s Hindeitung (1906); on p. 17 for Vetus Latinum 
I should prefer the usual Vetus Latina; p. 18 read Rehdigeranus ; 
p- 19 Pseudo-Jerome might have been left out, as the printed text is 
practically illegible ; so far from its being Fortunatian, I should regard 
it as a mediaeval Irish compilation, based on what is practically a 
- Vulgate text ; p. 24, why does Dom Wilmart attribute St Jerome’s com- 
mentary on Matthew to 387,° when the authorities are unanimous for 
398? On p. 32 he has forgotten Victorinus on the Apocalypse ; he 
would have found there an interesting parallel to the exegesis of our 
passage ; the ‘seven women’ of Isaiah vi 1-4 are also ‘ churches’. 


Die Frage um das Zeitalter Kommodians, von HEINRICH BREWER 
(Forschungen zur christlichen Literatur- und Dogmengeschichte, 
herausg. v. A. Ehrhard u. J. P. Kirsch, x. Bd., 5. Heft). (Schéningh, 
Paderborn, 1910.) 

FaTHER Brewer, in a work of which a lengthy account was given in 
the JourRNAL for October 1907, gave a learned and—in the view of the 
present chronicler—a convincing exposition of his view that Com- 
modian’s poems belong to Gaul and to the middle of the fifth century. 
His view found much support, but also a certain amount of opposition. 
It was not to be expected that all scholars would consent to be deprived 
of the ‘earliest (African) Christian poet’ without a protest. In 
particular, Lejay in the Revue Critique for September 16, 1907, a young 

1 For which see Dr M. R. James in the JouRNAL xii (1910-1911) pp. 41, 43, 
referred to by Wilmart, p. 32. 

2 See above, p. 144 (in the notice of Bardenhewer’s Patrologie). 

* Mr C, H. Turner by aslip in his article in vol, xii (1910-11) p. 99 does the same. 
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scholar named F. Zeller (Die Zeit Commodians, 1909, reprinted from 
the Theologische Quartalschrift of that year), and Zahn (WVeue hirchliche 
Zeitschrift Bd. xxi pp. 228-241) have argued for the older view.’ Brewer 
has in the work now under consideration replied to his critics, and has 
received the support of Draseke (Zheologische Literaturzeitung, June ro, 
1911), and Rauschen (Ziterarische Beilage der Kélnischen Volkszettung, 
[March 9, and] April 13, rg11).?- What is of more importance even 
than the assent of these noted patristic scholars, in the eyes of the 
present writer at least, is the fact that the late Professor J. E. B. Mayor, 
to whom I sent a copy of Brewer’s first book, expressed his ‘entire 
concurrence’ with Brewer’s view, in what was probably the last article 
he wrote before his lamented death on December 1 last.* Probably no 
one else had Mayor’s comprehensive knowledge of Latin literature, 
joined to sanity of judgement, and I confess that for myself his opinion 
closes the question. He mentions a point in Brewer’s favour, unknown 
to Brewer himself, namely Maass’s ‘ proof’ that Commodian depends 
on Firmicus Maternus De Errore Profanarum Religionum. This at 
once sends Commodian to the second half of the fourth century at the 
earliest. Incidentally Mayor also solves the mysterious ‘gaseus’ in 
the subscription to the MS of Commodian ; it has nothing to do with 
Gaza, as we were inclined to think, but = arcarius gazae, keeper of the 
church treasure. The present work of Brewer contains eighty pages, 
and includes both the further assertion of points previously made, and 
what appears to me a successful refutation of points raised by Lejay 
and Zeller against the arguments of the previous work. The whole 
question seems settled in Brewer’s favour. The certain emendation 
ballatur (for dellatur)* in i 34, 12, gives us another instance of a late 
Latin word unknown outside Gaul, and confirms the conclusion reached 
on general grounds. 
A. SOUTER. 


1 I have to thank Profs, Lejay and Zahn for copies of their articles. 

2 I am indebted to Father Brewer’s kindness for my knowledge of these two 
articles which would otherwise have escaped me. 

® Classical Review, December 1910. 

* P. 69. 
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